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Arv. Il.— The first three volumes of a Narrative of the 
United States Exploring ::xpedition, during the years 
38, 1839, 1840, 1841,1842. By Caaries WILKEs, U. 
S.N., Commander of the Expedition. In five volumes, 
with an Atlas. Published by order of Congress, and print- 
ed by C. Sherman. Philadelphia: 1844. 


Most of our readers wil! recollect the uneasiness of the 
public mind, at the long protracted delay which attended the 
despatch of the Expedition, of which the three first volumes 
in quarto of the narrative now lie before us. No measure 
passed through Congress with greater unanimity, or was 
received by the people with greater favor; and both Congress 
and the public were surprised and annoyed at the obstacles 
which continually sprung up to delay its departure. To 
such an extent did these feelings prevail, that when those 
members of Congress who had taken the greatest interest in 
its outfit, were consulted upon its final organization, they 
said they were willing to acquiesce in any arrangement, 
provided the expedition were sent to seaimmediately. Con- 
gress, they said, had done its part,—the supplies had been 
liberal beyond all example, and they had a right to expect 
there should be no further delay in despatching the squadron 
on its voyage. Unfortunately, at that moment, the squadron 
did not exist ; the vessels which had composed it were found 
not calculated to accomplish the objects for which they had 
been selected or built, and it became necessary, both to fit 
out others, and to find commanders willing and able to carry 
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out the views of the government, and fulfil the expectations 
of the people. 

Great allowances ought to be made for failures which 
occurred in the first attempt to organize such an expedition. 
The error lay in endeavouring to accomplish too much,— 
fitting out vessels of too great burthen and draft of water, 
and building others upon mode's not yet tested ; appointing 
too large a number of scientific men to accompany the expe- 
dition, and allowing them to select, and even to purchase, 
every article which they conside red necessary to the success- 
ful exercise of their duties. As too often happens in first 
efforts, an over eager and earnest desire to secure success 
produced disappointment. 

The selection of learned and scientific men was so judi- 
ciously made, that when it became necessary to reduce their 
number, where all were so nearly equal in attainments and 
qualifications, the choice was very difficult. So, likewise, 
the numerous objects purchased were well selected, and 
might have proved useful, had there been room in the ships 
for their transportation, —hav ing due regard to the stowage 
of the provisions and the accommodations of the officers and 
men. From some cause or other, Capt. Ap’ Catesby Jones, 
who was originally appointed to command the expedition, 
suddenly and unexpectedly resigned, leaving it in the con- 
dition we have described. 

At this period, the Honorable Mahlon Dickerson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was taken seriously ill, and the President, 
solicitous, as he always manifested himself, for the fulfilment 
of the laws, and urged, perhaps, on this occasion, by the 
frequent murmurs of Congress and the public against this 
procrastination of their just expectations, requested the Sec- 
retary of War, then Mr. Poinsett of South-Carolina, to take 
charge of this matter, and to get the expedition afloat. It 
has been charged on that officer, that, in acceding to the 
President’s wishes on this occasion, he interfered improperly 
with the Navy Department. ‘This is not so,—he yielded 
not only to the wishes of the President, but to the urgent 
solicitations of the Secretary of the Navy, from whom he 
received throughout the most cordial support, and with 
whom he has ever retained the most friendly relations. 

Much, too, has been said about the selection of a subaltern 
officer to conduct the expedition, as a slight upon those of 
higher rank, and injurious to the Navy, by subverting the 
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rules which ought to govern in appointments to high and 
responsible stations. But it should be recollected, ‘that, to 
conduct this expedition to a successful issue, required a 
degree of science not generally possessed by our naval com- 
manders rs,-- not, indeed, generally possessed by the officers in 
any naval service in the world. The French will find it 
difficult to replace Admiral D’Urville ; and the English have 
uniformly conferred these appointments upon young officers, 
chosen for their attainments and character, without regard 
to rank. Still, this appointment was offered to four Post 
Captains, who declined the command; and it was only 
when the delay these repeated attempts to officer the ships 
in conformity with these prejudices, again gave rise to mur- 
mur and complaint, and when it became obvious, that if it 
was to be sent to sea at all, it must be under an officer of 
inferior rank, that it was conferred upon Lieut. Wilkes. 

In this determination. the government was in a great mea- 
sure influenced by the opinions of two persons, supposed to 
- good judges of the « — and attainments of this officer. 

Captain Smith, of the Navy, upon being offered the com- 
mand of the expedition, expressed his readiness to comply 
with the wishes of the Secretary, upon the condition that he 
should be accompanied by Lieut. Wilkes, whom he consi- 
dered better fitted than any other officer of his rank to take 
charge of the scientific branch of the service, and to super- 
intend the surveys and observations which were directed to 
be made by the squadron. So impressed was he with this 
belief, that upon the refusal of Mr. Wilkes to undertake this 
duty, Captain Smith positively declined the command of the 
expedition. ‘The opinion, thus strongly expressed, was cor- 
roborated by a letter addressed, some time previous, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, by the late Mr. Bowditch, in which 
he spoke in high terms of the scientific attainments of Lieut. 
Wilkes. The volumes before us attest the wisdom of the 
choice ; for although the narrative is composed, in a great 
measure, of materials furnished by the journals of the officers 
of the navy and members of the scientific corps, they bear 
strong-evidence of the zeal, energy, untiring industry and 
capacity of the commander. Objections have been made 
that the journals, notes, drawings, etc., of the officers and 
other persons attached to the expedition, were taken from 
them by the commander before their arrival in the United 
States; but they will now perceive, by the publication of 
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the instructions, that he was instructed so to do by superior 
authority. In this particular, the example of England and 
France was followed. The expedition was national, and 
every officer and person connected with it was expected to 
use his utmost exertions to contribute to the success of the 
undertaking. If they had been suffered to bring before the 
public, each his own manner, his separate journal and obser- 
vations, the great objects of the government in fitting out the 
expedition, would have been frustrated. It was intended, 
from the outset, that these journals should be placed in the 
hands of one person, to whom was to be entrusted the duty 
of drawing up the narrative, in order that the results of the 
voyage might be laid before the public in an uniform man- 
ner, and in such a shape as would render them not only 
most useful, but most worthy the nation at whose expense 
they had been collected. The committee of Congress which 
had charge of this subject, confided the task to Capt. Wilkes ; 
and we think that all who examine these volumes impar- 
tially, will come to the same conclusion with ourselves, that 
the duty has been ably and faithfully performed. ‘They 
show conclusively, that the first expedition sent out by this 
government to promote the interests of commerce and to 
enlarge the boundaries of science, has produced brilliant 
results, and conferred as many benefits upon the navigators 
and commercial interests of the world, as any that has pre- 
ceded it, while, at the same time, it has largely contributed 
to science and natural history, by a series of accurate obser- 
vations carried on in every portion of the globe, and by 
collections which, of themselves, constitute a national mu- 
seum. 

Before we proceed to follow the course of the narrative, 
we beg to say a few words as to the admirable manner in 
which this work has been got up and published. Great 
credit is due to the joint Library Committee, to which the 
direction of the publication was entrusted by Congress ; and 
the author acknowledges his especial obligations to the Hon. 
Benjamin Tappan, of Ohio, for the lively interest he has 
taken in the expedition, and the industry and zeal he has 
manifested throughout the publication of this work, as agent 
of the committee. The choice was felicitous,—for, to a love 
of literature and natural history, Mr. Tappan adds a taste 
for the fine arts, and possesses great industry and applica- 
tion. 
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The illustrations of these volumes, by Mr. Drayton and 
Mr. Agate, who were engaged as draftsmen to the expedi- 
tion, and of the commander , are accurately and neatly drawn, 
and engraved in a manner which shows great improvement 
in this art in the United States, within a short period. In 
beauty and clearness of type, it will bear a comparison with 
the best productions of England or France, and great praise 
is due to the publishers for the style in which it has issued 
from the press. 

The expedition finally consisted of the Vincennes, sloop- 
of-war, of seven hundred and eighty tons, under the imme- 
diate command of Lieut. Wilkes; the Peacock, sloop-of-war, 
of sixty hundred and fifty tons, commanded by Lieut. Hud- 
son, who, as he ranked Lieut. Wilkes on the Navy list, de- 
clined for some time to be associated with him in the expe- 
dition in a subordinate command. The correspondence 
between Mr. Poinsett and that officer, published in the ap- 
pendix, is highly creditable to him, and shows that he 
yielded his claims to rank under the influence of a strong 
sense of duty, and an earnest desire to contribute, by his 
personal services, to the honor and interest of the country. 
it appears that he received from Mr. Poinsett an assurance, 
that, in the opinion of the President, the expedition being 
divested of all military character, the ordinary rules of the 
service did not apply to his appointment; and a general 
order to this effect was signed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
which, being published, all objections to his acceptance of 
it were removed. 'These vessels had light decks thrown 
over them, for the protection of the crews, which gave them 
the accommodations of smal! frigates. 'The Porpoise, a gun 
brig, of two hundred and thirty tons, commanded by Lieut. 
Cadwallader Ringold ; and two tenders, the Sea Gull and 
the Flying Fish, formerly pilot-boats out of New-York, with 
the Relief, a new vessel, originally intended for a store-ship, 
but transferred to the expedition ; a service for which her 
slow rate of sailing rendered her unfit,—completed the 
squadron. 

Although the primary object of the expedition was the 
promotion of the great interests of commerce and navigation, 
the government fe!t desirous it should be made to contribute, 
as far as possible, to the advancement of science ; and with 
that view employed, at liberal salaries, the following named 
gentlemen, who were placed under the direction of Lieut. 
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Wilkes :—Mr. Hale, Philologist; Mr. Pickering and Mr. 
Peale, Naturalists; Mr. Cauthony, Conchologist ; Mr. Dana, 
Mineralogist ; Mr. Rich, Botanist; Mr. Drayton and Mr. 
Agate, Draughtsmen ; and Mr. Brackenridge, Horticulturist. 
Lieut. Wilkes bears testimony to the perseverance, industry 
and zeal of these gentlemen, as well as to their strict obser- 
vance of the rules and regulations laid down for the govern- 
ment of the whole squadron. The result of their labours, 
exhibited in the course of the narrative, will show the man- 
ner in which they performed their duties. ‘The officers of 
the Navy were exclusively charged with all the researches 
relating to the Hydrography and Geography of the seas and 
countries to be visited by the expedition, as well as with the 
Astronomical, Magnetic and Meteorological observations. 

The expedition was furnished with excellent Instruments, 
of English, French and German manufacture, for Astronom- 
ical, Magnetic and other observations, selected by Lieut. 
Wilkes himself; and the scientific corps amply supplied 
with every requisite for preserving and transmitting home 
their collections. 

The Maps, Charts and Surveys, contained in these vol- 
umes, and the account given of the observations and experi- 
ments made by them, under the direction of the accomplished 
commander, fully justify the high terms of praise in which 
he acknowledges their services. 

By the Instructions, which are drawn up in a clear and 
perspicuous manner, the expedition was directed to proceed 
to Rio de Janeiro, and from thence, after examining the Rio 
Negro, which falls into the South Atlantic, in about 41° 
South, to Terra del Fuego. From this place, an attempt 
was to be made to explore the Antarctic, and to endeavour 
to reach a high Southern latitude. On returning to the 
continent, the squadron was to proceed to Valparaiso, and 
thence to the Navigator group and the Society Islands. The 
Fejee Islands were to be visited and carefully examined, 
with a view to the selection of a safe harbour, easy of ac- 
cess, where our vessels, engaged in the whale fishery, could 
find a secure place of refuge, and be supplied with fruits, 
vegetables and fresh provisions. From Sydney, a second 
attempt was to be made to penetrate within the Antarctic 
region ; whence the squadron was to rendezvous at Kergue- 
lin’s Land, or Isle of Desolation. Thence, by the Sandwich 
Islands, to the North-West coast of America, to survey and 
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examine the Columbia River, and that coast, to the Bay of 
San Francisco. Then to proceed to Japan, through the 
Straits of Sangar, and examine the Sea of Sooloo, or Min- 
doro, in order to ascertain whether there is any safe route 
through it, which will shorten the passage of outward and 
homeward bound ships passing to and from China. After 

this survey, the squadron was directed to proceed to the 
Straits of Sunda, pass through the Straits of Billiton, and 
thence to Singapore; from which port the expedition was 
instructed to return home by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Russian Admiral Krusenstein, had furnished the Na- 
vy Department with some memoranda relating to the objects 
of the expedition, which were communicated to Lieutenant 
Wilkes, with directions to regard them as part of his instruc- 
tions. In pursuance of these instructions, the expedition 
left the American coast on the 18th of August, 1838, and 
proceeded to Rio de Janeiro, by the way of Madeira. As 
soon as the squadron was fairly at sea, the objects of the 
expedition were at once entered upon,—the currents tried, 
experiments made in the Gulf Stream, the temperature of 
the sea tested at different depths, and fish caught and dis- 
sected. All, says the writer, “took an interest in these occu- 
pations ; and it was amusing to hear scientific names bandied 
about between Jack and his shipmates.” 

On the 16th of September, they made the Island of Ma- 
deira. This beautiful Island, with its jagged outline of lofty 
cliffs,—its luxuriant groves,—its terraced acclivities, covered 
with the rich vegetation of the tropics,—its smiling villa- 
ges,—its rugged hills, cultivated vallies and fruitful vine- 
yards,—its towns and palaces, convents, villas and gardens,— 
its groves of orange and lemon trees, and hedges of gerani- 
ums, roses, myrtles and hydrangeas,—are accurately de- 
scribed, but they are not new; and we will follow Messrs, 
Pickering, Drayton, Cauthony and Brackenridge, to San 
Vicente, on the north side of the island. On their road they 
saw the forest of arborescent heaths, mistaken by former 
travellers for pines, some of which were found to be thirty 
feet high and four feet in circumference, measured at a height 
of two feet from the ground. ‘There is a beautiful drawing 
of this singular group of trees, by Mr. Drayton. The party 
crossed the mountains at the Estroza pass, by a road only 
wide enough for one at a time, winding round the precipi- 
tous cliff, and almost overhanging the sea, which is seen at 
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an immense distance below, whilst the pinnacles of the 
mountains reach the clouds. 

At the head of this chapter there is an admirable plate, 
representing this picturesque pass, drawn by Mr. Drayton. 
Alter viewing an interesting, fertile, and, in some parts, well 
cultivated portion of the island, they returned to Funchal by 
the Corral, a deep gorge of singular beauty, which is usually 
visited by travellers. On their return they passed over a 
beautiful country, meeting with forests of laurels sixty feet 
high and four feet in diameter, and occasionally falling in 
with arborescent heaths of equal size with those already 
described. No traces of extinct craters were found in this 
part of the island; the rocks were composed of volcanic 
brescia, with the surface much decomposed. ‘The mountain 
paths which they traversed on this occasion, are, in some 
places, almost inaccessible ; the ponies they mounted had to 
leap from rock to rock, at an angle of 45° with the horizon. 
The lovers of the picturesque, if Fendued with sufficient cou- 
rage, would be amply gratified by pursuing the route passed 
over by our adventurous naturalists. 

The author has given much useful, and, no doubt, correct 
information, respecting the produce of the island, its revenues, 
population, statistics and natural history, which, for want of 
room, we must omit, and refer our readers to the work itself. 

On the 25th of September, the expedition sailed from Ma- 
deira, and, on the 7th of October, reached Porto Praya, in 
St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, having passed 
over the reported position of the shoals called, on the maps, 
Maria Rock, Don Felix, and the Bonetta Rocks, without dis- 
covering them, after a search which renders it certain that 
they do not in reality exist. 

In the instruc tions, the squadron was directed to ascertain 
positively the existence of the shoals and vigias laid down 
in the charts as being in their route, in order that the navi- 
gator might be warned of the real existence of such dangers ; 
or, if not found, that they might be swept from the charts of 
those seas. 'The character of the vegetation, and, we should 
suppose, the character of the people, were unequivocally 
African. The governor was black, and the officers and sol- 
diers of the garrison half-naked negroes,—the houses and 
streets filthy in the extreme, and the interior of the dwellings 
dirty and comfortless. Fruits, vegetables and good water, 
are to be had in abundance,—the ‘Jatter drawn from a foun- 
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tain surrounded by a variety of tropical trees and plants,— 
dates, cocoa-nuts, bananas, papayas, sugar-canes and tama- 
rinds, with grapes, oranges and limes, forming what would 
be an enchanting spot, were it not for the crowds of squalid 
beggars, dirty soldiers, naked children, lepers, half-dressed 
women, boys with monkeys, asses not bigger than sheep, and 
hogs of mammoth size. 

For the short time they remained at St. Jago, the natur- 
alists were actively employed, and many specimens were 
added to the collections in ornithology, botany, shells and 
zoophytes. Bats were the only wild mammiferous animals 
seen here, 

On the 9th of October, the squadron passed over the sup- 
posed position of Patty’s Overfalls, and were becalmed in its 
proximity for forty-eight hours, without seeing any thing 
like a shoal. Hence they steered to that of W arley’ s shoal, 
laid down in lat. 5° 4” North, long. 21° 25” West, and pass- 
ed over it without perceiving shoal water or danger of any 
kind. 

On board the Peacock, on the 30th October, in latitude 1° 
30”, long. 18° W., they witnessed a remarkable appearance, 
resembling the Aurora Borealis, radiating from the north- 
west point of the horizon. It continued an hour, distinct 
and beautiful, although it was bright moonlight. 

They crossed the Jirie in long. 17° West, which enabled 
them to pass over and examine the supposed position of 
Triton Bank, laid down in 17° 46 long., and 32” South 
latitude, which they did without perceiving any signs of a 
shoal. They next searched for a vigia laid down in the 
charts, without finding it; nor were they more successful 
in discovering Bouvet’s Sandy Isle, or the voleano supposed 
to have been seen by that distinguished navigator, Admiral 
Krusenstein. 

On the nights of the 12th and 13th of November, a watch 
was kept for the periodical shower of stars ; a few only were 
seen on the 13th, in south latitude 15°, and west longitude 
24° 25”. 

On the 16th November, the magnetic Equator was passed 
in latitude 13° 30” south, longitude 30° 18” west,—the va- 
riation being found to be 10° 30m. west. 

The maximum heat on the passage fromm the Cape de 
Verdes, was in 9° 24m. water 83.5,—while the air was 81.6. 
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It decreased on striking soundings to 75, and on soundings 
to 69. ; ; 

On the 23d of November, the squadron, with all sail set, 
entered the magnificent harbour of Rio Janeiro, unsurpassed 
in extent, beauty and security, by any in the world. We 
remember full well the picturesque appearance of the moun- 
tains, which encircle and shelter it on every side,—the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the vallies and hill-sides,—the peaks 
formed by the Sugar Loaf, the Gavia, and the Corcovado,— 
and the view of the cities and towns which skirt the shores 
and dot the islands that embellish this vast basin, covered, 
as it ever is, with fleets of ships, with their waving flags, 
while steamers and boats of various descriptions ply in every 
direction, and give life and spirit to its waters. Noone who 
has entered this harbour, will ever forget the striking effect 
it produces upon the most sluggish nature. The beauty of 
the scenery, in sailing up this bay, continues unabated,— 
the shores being surrounded with picturesque peaks, vary- 
ing their outline with every change of position, and the bay 
studded with islets covered with tropical plants, among 
which are seen tufts of bromelia and cactus, while orchidea 
plants abound on the rocks and trees. Indeed, the vegetation 
of Rio fixes the attention more than any other thing. Here, 
every plant grows into a shrub or tree, and fruit trees are 
seen bearing fruit and flowers at the same time; the cecro- 
pia with its candalabra branches, and the prevailing yellow 
blossoms of the trees, give a peculiar and lively character to 
the woods. 

Arrived at Rio, the greatest activity prevailed in every 
department of the service. The vessels of the squadron 
were repaired; the instruments and stores were landed at 
the island of Euxados, where observatories were established ; 
the government and its officers affording every assistance 
that could be desired. What a contrast, says Capt. Wilkes, 
to the treatment Capt. Cook met with, some seventy years 
before, from an ignorant and jealous colonial government. 

It is observed, that dull sailing vessels should endeavour 
not to cross the line westward of 20° longitude, but that fast 
sailers will shorten their passage very much, especially when 
the North-East monsoons prevail, by crossing as far West 
as 26°. 

The writer gives an elaborate account of the different 
races of Africans which compose the slave population of 
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Rio, with wood-cuts showing their distinctive physiogno- 
mies, and the marks by which they may be recognised. ‘The 
Minas are considered the most intelligent and trustworthy, 
being chiefly employed as confidential servants, artisans and 
small traders. They are natives of that portion of the con- 
tinent known under the general designation of Upper Gui- 
nea, including the countries in the interior as far as ‘T'im- 
buctoo and Bornou, being the whole of that country lately 
explored by the English expeditions. The slave trade is 
still carried on to a great extent along the whole coast of the 
Brazils, in despite of treaties and Jaws, and the vigilance of 
cruisers. Dr. Pickering and Mr. Brackenridge made an 
excursion to the Organ mountains, in search of plants, and 
succeeded in adding some interesting specimens to the bo- 
tanical collection. Atthe top of the pass, they found a native 
fig-tree of enormous size, its low horizontal branches cover- 
ing a space of one hundred and forty feet in diameter. 
Among the plants or trees,--for here all plants attain the 
height of trees,—were cupheas with deep purple or lilae 
flowers, lobelias fifteen feet in height, with spikes of blue 
flowers three feet high, and acacias in fall flower ; the chry- 
topodium andersouil grew on the rocks in bunches. Mr. 
Brackenridge succeeded in climbing one of the lofty trees of 
the Auracania Braziliensis, bringing away two fine cones. 

They found the Mato Virgen, or primeval forest, more 
accessible than the forests of our own country, and pene- 
trated it in every direction with great ease. A good idea 
will be formed of the richness of the Brazilian Flora, by the 
fact that, when mounted in the tree-top, specimens of three 
flowering trees not before seen were gathered, and three 
species of the misletoe. On this excursion they found epi- 
phytic orchede, slender cecropias rising to the height of one 
hundred feet without a limb, arborescent fern trees forty feet 
high ; bromelias, bigonias, and numerous parasitical plants, 
hanging from the trees in great profusion. The trees of the 
forest were of immense size, and difficult of access, having 
trunks nearly one hundred feet high below the branches, 
with climbing plants dangling between their straight trunks, 
resembling the tackling of a ship. A little incident that 
occurred to these gentlemen, will show the difficulty they 
encountered in collecting botanical specimens. It is thus 
related : 


“They had observed for a few days a beautiful yellow flowering 
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tree, that was very conspicuous in the forest. Believing that it could 
be easily come at, they made the attempt to reach it, but without 
success, finding that instead of being a low tree, it was high and in- 
accessible. Determined not to be foiled in their pursuit, they went 
off in search of others in sight. These, to their surprise, were on the 
opposite side of a river. Nothing daunted, Mr. Brackenridge crossed 
it, though deep, and endeavoured to scale the tree. What had ap- 
peared near the ground, now proved a tree of some sixty feet in 
height, with a smooth and slippery bark, and he returned to his com- 
panion empty-handed. Dr. Pickering next made the attempt; after 
crossing the stream with difficulty, he reached the desired object, and 
endeavoured to climb, but afier reaching some forty feet, was obliged 
to acknowledge himself vanquished On their return they found a 
small tree of the same kind they had been searching for, which prov- 
ed to be a species of cesalpinia.” 


It is to persevering exertions like these, that we owe the 
valuable collections, in every branch of natural history, sent 
home by the expedition, and now in the Patent Office in 
Washington. 

Captain Wilkes, with a party of officers and naturalists, 
made an excursion to the summit of Corcovado, which they 
reached after some hours of laborious exertion. They were 
amply repaid for their toil, by the magnificent view of the 
bay, harbour, city, and surrounding scenery. He says, that, 
“to form an idea of the beauty of Rio and its environs, the 
traveller must mount to the top of the Corcovado, or some 
other high peak in its neighbourhood.” 

The narrative contains a well-digested account of the po- 
litical and social condition of the Brazils,—its population, 
revenue and commerce,—which we have not space to extract 
or to comment upon. We think it unfortunate that an im- 
perial government should exist in the Western hemisphere, 
aud without being propagandists, cannot forbear to express 
our hope and belief that such a form of government cannot 
endure in America, but will, in due time, be superseded by 
a federal republic, or be followed by a dissolution of that 
extensive territory into three independent States. The coun- 
try is slowly improving,—the spirit of liberty gradually ex- 
tending,—education becoming more general,—and the press 
more accessible to the great body of the people. These 
causes, added to the low condition of the finances of the 
country, will surely, in the end, produce the downfall of any 
throne established in the new world, while the extent of 
territory is too vast, and the peculiar interests of its great 
natural divisions too dissimilar, to allow of any other than a 
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federative government, or of independent sovereignties. All 
attempts to form great central republics in the new world, 
have signally failed; and we venture to predict, as we did 
many years ago, when the first attempts were made to estab- 
lish them in Buenos Ayres, New Granada and Mexico, that 
they never can be permanent in Spanish or Portuguese 
America. The natural divisions of the country, or such as 
existed under the colonial government, must coalesce under 
a federal system, or they will form separate governments, and 
be exposed to all the evils which have ever afflicted infant 
republics, jealous of each other, and under the influence of 
more powerful nations. 

The Brazils must be considered as by far the most impor- 
tant portion of the Atlantic States of South-America; and, 
to a great commercial and manufacturing nation like us, the 
rich productions of its soil, its noble ports and rivers, render 
it an object of great interest, and worthy the vigilant atten- 
tion of our government. 

On the passage from Rio de Janeiro to Rio Negro, the 
squadron passed over the position assigned the Ariel Rocks 
on the charts, and sailed two degrees on their parallel, with- 
out seeing any thing of them. It was supposed, that, from 
the position of the Rio Negro in the neighbourhood of the 
great Salt Lakes, and flowing through a country abounding 
with cattle, a survey and examination of it might lead to 
useful results. The examination, which was made at some 
hazard, was unsuccessful. 

The government of Buenos Ayres, to which it belongs, 
has for some time past discountenanced the raising of cattle 
and exportation of hides from this place, and it has fallen 
into decay. The depth on the bar is two and a half fathoms ; 
but the bar itself is a changing one, so as to render the en- 
trance insecure. The river is navigable for boats to the 
village of Chuchula, two hundred miles from its mouth. 

On the 13th February, they entered the straits of le Maire, 
through which they sailed with a fair wind, finding the sea 
frequently smooth, although, at other times of the tide, it is 
much ruffled. They ente sred the straits with all their can- 
vass spread to the breeze, but left them with close-reefed 
topsails. ‘They passed through them in three hours, and 
Capt. Wilkes expresses his surprise that this passage should 
not be more frequently used, as giving a vessel a better 
chance of making the passage round Cape Horn quickly. 


2 VOL. VIII.—No. 15. 
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He gives particular and useful instructions for vessels sailing 
by this channel. 

On the 17th, the squadron entered Orange Harbour, where 
- found the Relief. 

Capt. Wilkes speaks in deservedly high terms of the accu- 
racy of the sailing directions of Captain King of the British 
Navy, and says that the admirable surveys‘and great exer- 
tions of this officer, and those under him, on this. coast, en- 
title him to the thanks of the whole eivilized world. 

Orange Harbour, situated on the western side of Nassau 
Bay, is nearly land-locked, and may be considered the safest 
on the coast. The whole of this coast is eomposed of tra- 
chitic rock, or of trap formation, appearmg to have under- 
gone more or less action by fire. Here, on the arrival of the 
squadron, active preparations were made for the cruise to 
the Antarctic. ‘The Peacock and Flying Fish were ordered 
to the westward, as far as the ne plus ultra of Cook; and 
Capt. Wilkes himself went in the Porpoise, with the Sea Gull 
in company. The crew of the Vincennes were dissatisfied, 
and manifested a great desire to go with their commander. 
He could not comply with their wishes, but consoled them 
with a promise that they should have enough of cruising in 
the Antarctic next year. He observes, that he believed al! 
were satisfied that he kept his word. We shall see. 

They left Orange Harbour 25th of February, far too late 
in the season to accomplish much on a Southern cruise. 
Captain Wilkes, on finding the swell unusually high and 
regular, repeated, with better success, an experiment he had 
made off Madeira, to measure the height and velocity of the 
waves. He found their apparent progressive motion twenty- 
six and a half miles an hour, the vessels sailing at the time 
at the rate of eight knots, and his measurement of the height 
of the waves gave the enormous altitude of thirty-two feet. 

On the 1st of March they met the first ice, and at noon 
that day made Ridley Island. The land was high, broken 
and rugged, with rocks bearing the appearance of basalt,— 
snow covered their summits. ‘hey passed King George’s 
Island ;—the land appeared volcanic, about a thousand feet 
high, the upper part covered, and the vallies filled with snow. 
On the 2d, they made O’Brien and Apsland’s Islands, and 
got a sight of Bridgman’s Island, but were compelled to 
abandon its examination, by a dense fog which arose sud- 
denly while they were making preparations to land. They 
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distinctly saw smoke issuing from the sides of the island, 
and were sensible of a strong sulphurous smell. This island 
is about six hundred feet high, and shaped like a flattened 
dome. On the 3d, they made Palmea’s Island, and pene- 
trated among the numerous icebergs that surrounded it. 
Capt. Wilkes says he had rarely seen a finer sight: 

“The sea was literally studded with these beautiful masses, some 
of pure white, others showing all the shades of the opal, others emer- 
ald green, and occssionally, here and tere, some of deep black, form- 
ing a strong contrast to the pure white.” 


The next day a strong gale set in from the southward and 
westward : 

“The brig’s deck was covered with ice and snow, and the weather 
became excessively damp and cold. The men were suffering from 
the inadequacy of the clothing with which they were supplied. Al- 
though purchased by the government at great expense, it was found 
to be entirely unworthy the service, and inferior in every way to the 
sample exhibited. This was the case with all the articles of this de- 
scription provided for the expeditien.” 


We have quoted Captain Wilkes’ account of this cruel 
fraud perpetrated on the government, to convey, in as strong 
language as we can find, and to publish as widely as the 
circulation of this paper will extend, our abhorrence of such 
infamous conduct on the part of contractors, and of such 
shameful neglect of government inspectors. 

The gale increasing, a signal was made for the Sea Gull 
to make the best of her way back to Orange Harbour, whither 
the Porpoise was compelled to follow, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to proceed to the Aurora Islands. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, the Porpoise took refuge 
from a severe storm in Good Success Bay, and seeing but 
little surf on the beach, a boat was sent ashore. It increased, 
however, so rapidly, that the party could not return, and in 
an attempt to supply them with provisions, Lieut. Hartstein 
and three men, who tried to land in the surf-boat, were pre- 
cipitated into the sea and narrowly escaped being drowned. 
Captain Wilkes thus relates this occurrence, as seen from 
the brig: 

“We watched them attentively with our glasses. Shortly after 
they had anchored outside the surf, we perceived Lieut. Hartstein 
and three men strapping on their life-preservers. In a few moments 
they were separated from the other boat, still apparently making 
preparations. In an instant they were borne on the crest of the roll- 
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ers and immediately disappeared. Some few minutes after, the boat 
was seen bottom up in the midst of the rollers. Presently the other 
boat’s crew were seen pulling in haste towards a person in the wa- 
ter. One was picked up, then another. We looked intently for the 
rest, but no signs of them were seen. We saw the boat returning: 
it soon reached the vessel, and Lieut. Hartstein and Samuel Stretch 
proved to be the two that had been saved. The persons in the boat, 
while yet at a distance, gave us the joyful intelligence that Williams 
and Moore had reached the shore in safety. Had it not been for the 
life-preservers, all would have been drowned. Lieut. Hartstein and 
Stretch, neither of whom could swim, were brought within reach of 
the boat by the undertow,—the other men swam ashore.” 

The Porpoise was forced to sea by the violence of the 
gale, but the yawl, well supplied with provisions, was left 
as a buoy to the cable and anchor. ‘This precaution proved 
useful,—the party got the provisions before the return of the 
brig. The Porpoise entered Orange Harbour on the 30th, 
and found that the Sea Gull had arrived eight days before, 
after encountering very boisterous weather, and enduring 
incredible hardships. 

An account is given of the Southern cruise of the Peacock 
and Flying Fish, which we must omit for want of space. 
The Peacock reached the longitude of 90° west, and latitude 
68° south, and obtained a view of the Icy Barrier, and the 
Flying Fish two degrees further south, in latitude 100°. 

On the 15th of May, the Vincennes made the land off Val- 
paraiso, and in the evening entered that port. Immediately 
on the arrival of the Vincennes, the observatory was estab- 
lished, and the officers and scientific gentlemen employed so 
as best to promote the objects of the expedition. In the pro- 
secution of these duties, every facility appears to have been 
afforded by the people, the government and foreign residents. 

The harbour of Valparaiso is much exposed to seaward, 
and considered very insecure in the season of the Northers ; 
it is, besides, too confined to accommodate all the trade that 
resorts to it. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, its central 
position and proximity to the capital have given the town an 
extraordinary impuise. We remember it, in 1814, an insig- 
nificant village, occupying only the ravines that descend 
from the hills to the shore. It is now a considerable town, 
of not less than 30,000 souls,—the hill-sides presenting neat 
and comfortable dwellings surrounded by flower gardens, and 
the Almendral, which was then a barren, houseless tract 
along the margin of the sea, being now occupied by excellent 
houses. 
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Capt. Wilkes, who had visited Valparaiso in 1822, says it 
is difficult to realize the change that has taken place in the 
habits of the people, and the advancement in order and civili- 
zation. At the period of this first visit, 


“Robbery, murder and vices of all kinds were openly committed,— 
now order and good government reign throughout all Chile.* Crime 
is rarely heard of, and never goes unpunished ; good order and de- 
corum prevail outwardly every where, and an active and efficient 
police has been established. It is admirably regulated and brought 
fully into action, not only for the protection of life and property, but 
in adding to the comforts of the inhabitants.” 


These changes have been brought about by free institu- 
tions, which have rendered the military subordinate to the 
civil power. The Chileneans are a noble race, cherishing 
their independence and guarding their liberty with jealous 
care. They are an agricultural people, attached to their 
homes, and animated by astrong love of country, and have 
had the good sense to foster their resources, and attend care- 
fully to the financial condition of the country. The expenses 
attending their war of independence, and the internal im- 
provements of the country, created a debt of about two mil- 
lions, due to its own citizens, and eight millions due in Eng- 
land ; but the receipts of the treasury exceed the ordinary 
expenditure sufficiently to pay the interest, and, it is believed, 
to enable the government gradually to diminish the principal 
of the debt. The annual imports are estimated by Captain 
Wilkes at $10,000,000, and the exports at $6,200,000 ; and 
as we believe the excess of imports over exports to be, if 
taken for a series of years, the measure of a nation’s gain, 
Chile is commercially in a flourishing condition. 'The 
receipts from the custom duties amount to one million of 
dollars; and as the commerce of Chile is represented as 

rapidly increasing, this source of revenue will augment an- 
nually. The population of Chile is estimated at one million 
two hundred thousand. Santiago, the capital, contains sixty 
thousand inhabitants, and is represented to be fast improving 
in wealth and population. It possesses a national college 
and military academy, with several private seminaries of 


* Captain Wilkes has erroneously adopted the French orthography 
writing Chili. The Spaniards, the inhabitants themse lves, and the Span- 
ish Americans generally, write Chile, and call the people of that country 
Chilenos. The pronunciation, as nearly as it can be rendered in English, 


is Cheelay. 
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learning, an extensive hospital, a medical college, and well- 
regulated mint. ‘The Congress, consisting of a senate, com- 
posed of nineteen members, elected for five years, represent- 
ing ten provinces ; and a chamber of deputies, of eighty-two 
members, elected for three years, representing thirty-five 
departments. They assemble on the Ist of June of every 
year. The President is elected for five years. He is eligible 
for a second term, but not for a third in succession. The 
peace establishment of the army amounts to three thousand 
men; and the militia force, extremely wel! organized, to 
forty-five thousand, consisting of a due proportion of artillery, 
cavalry and infantry. 

The author regrets the want of correct information re- 
specting the first struggles of this Republic, and proceeds at 
once to detail, at some length, the events which have taken 
place in that country since 1823. 

It is very true, as he remarks, there is no publication which 
furnishes any satisfactory account of the early history of the 
revolution. All that we have seen bears strong marks of 
prejudice, and we deem it but justice to the actors in this 
somewhat eventful history, impartially to recapitulate the 
leading facts. 

The people of Chile, favored with a fruitful soil and mild 
climate, scarcely felt the yoke of the mother country, except 
in the privations of commerce and the exclusion of her sons 
from civil employments, which were all filled by the Span- 
iards. They looked upon the events passing in the mother 
country with indifference, until roused from their apathy by 
emissaries from Carlotta, Queen of Portugal, then in Brazils, 
and sister to Ferdinand VII. This Princess, it appears, after 
the seizure and captivity of her brother by the French Em- 
peror, extended her ambitious projects over all his vast 
possessions in America; and although her intrigues were 
every where unsuccessful, they had the effect of rousing the 
people of those countries to a consideration of their position. 
The Revolution began in Buenos Ayres, and the example of 
that people was soon after followed by the Chilenians. Both 
governments were installed, and continued for some time to 
act, in the name of King Ferdinand. 

The revolution was precipitated in Chile, by the impru- 
deut seizure by the Captain-General of three of the most 
distinguished citizens of the country,—Ovalle, Roscas and 
Vera. The two former were sent to Lima, but Vera remained 
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in the castle of Valparaiso, and continued, from his prison, 
to urge his countrymen to assert their rights. Strong re- 
monstrances were made to the Captain-General, under the 
pressure of which he yielded, and recalled the banished 
men ; but he had roused a spirit that could not so easily be 
allayed, and he was shortly after deposed by a popular as- 
sembly. On this occasion, and in the first attempt to estab- 
lish a provincial government, all the native inhabitants uni- 
ted,—an union not destined to be of long duration. Two 
great families divided this ancient kingdem,—the Carreras 
and the Larrains. ‘They were the Capulets and Montagues 
of Chile. The first were in favor of more energetic me..2ures 
and the establishment of a republican form of government ; 
while the Larrains inclined to temporize, and to hold out a 
prospect of a political reunion with Spain. On the day ap- 
pointed for the election of members to the first Congress, the 
Ist April, 1811, the old Spaniards and their partisans made 
a desperate attempt to regain their power, but were defeated 
by the Creoles, after a smart skirmish in the principal square. 
The Captain-General, Carasco, and the members of the Royal 
Court of Audiencia, being implicated in this affair, were sent 
out of the country, with several other royalists. Until this 
period, all parties had acted in concert; but the brothers 
Carreras, who had distinguished themselves on the Ist April, 
and acquired popularity and power by their conduct on that 
occasion, being entrusted with the command of the military 
forces, were not slow in obtaining possession of the civil 
government. ‘The second brother, Jose Miguel, had served 
in Spain, and was a man of strong natural abilities, deter- 
mined character, and exalted courage. His superior mind 
gave him an ascendancy over his brothers, and he became 
the ruling spirit of the revolution. He and his party were 
deeply imbued with liberal principles, and had been govern- 
ed by a settled determination to separate Chile from the mo- 
ther country. It cannot be denied, however, that they were, 
like all the revolutionary leaders of Spanish America, impa- 
tient of control, and loving liberty in the abstract, disposed 
to exercise power somewhat too arbitrarily. 

They dissolved the Congress and formed an Executive 
Junta, of which Jose Miguel was made President. He in- 
fused his active spirit into his countrymen, and, in spite of 
the opposition of the malcontents, the civil government, with 
the assistance of Portales, a man of sound judgment and 
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great good sense, was well organized, and some useful de- 
crees promulgated. The ports were opened to the commerce 
of the world, and the abuses of the clergy reformed. In the 
following year, 1812, the senate met in the capital, agree- 
ably to an article of the Constitution adopted by the people 
after the dissolution of Congress, and shortly after a mani- 
festo was published declaring the absolute independence of 
Chile. This act was considered premature. The first Junta 
of Chile had been recognized by the Regency of Spain, and 
a commercial intercourse had been carried on up to this time 
with Lima. But the Viceroy dreading, it is supposed, the 
effect of this example, determined to quell the revolution in 
Chile, and invaded that country with a numerous and well- 
appointed army. 

The hostile forces landed in the province of Conception, 
in the small bay of San Vicente, near the port of Talcahu- 
ano. They were but feebly opposed by the militia of the 
country, and soon overran all the southern provinces to the 
banks of the river Maule. At this point they were encoun- 
tered by the Carreras, at the head of the small regular army 
of Chile, consisting of three regiments,— one of infantry, one 
of artillery and one of cavalry, and a numerous band of 
mounted militia. Here the invading army was checked and 
driven back, and at the conclusion of an active campaign 
the southern provinces were recovered; only a small rem- 
nant of the invading army remaining shut up in the town 
of Chillan. 

Unfortunately, as we think, for the country, this was re- 

garded by the opponents of the Carreras as an auspicious 
moment to regain their power. Availing themselves of the 

absence of the brothers, they organized a new government, 
refused all supplies to the army, and even appointed another 
General. Jose Miguel Carrera, aware that any serious dis- 
sensions among his countrymen would produce the most 
disastrous consequences, gave up the command of the army, 
and set out, accompanied by his brother, on his return to the 
capital. On their way thither, they were captured by one 
of the small guerilla parties dispatched from Chillan for the 
purpose of intercepting them. 

The removal of the Carreras from the army, their subse- 
quent capture, and the dissensions which were known to 
exist in the councils of Chile, gave courage to the royalists. 
They rallied, were recruited from Lima, and soon reoccupied 
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the whole country south of the Maule. It was in this junc- 
ture that the famous naval action was fought between the 
United States frigate Essex, Captain David Porter, and his 
Britannic Majesty’s ships Phaebe and Cherub, in which the 
former was defended with such pertinacious courage, against 
a force so vastly superior, that the captain and officers of 
that ship earned higher renown in defeat than if they had 
achieved a victory over an enemy of equal strength. Capt. 
Hillyar, it seems, was empowered by the Viceroy of Peru to 
effect an arrangement between the goverr*aent of Chile and 
himself, and proceeded to the capital to offer his mediation 
to the belligerents. ‘his was accepted by the governing 
powers of Chile, who had at that time, and during the whole 
period of General O’higgins’ administration, manifested 
strong predilection in favor of the English. The offer being 
acceded to likewise by General Gainza, who at that time 
commanded the royalist forces, an arrangement was entered 
into, by which it was agreed, that the Spanish army should 
retire from Chile, and that kingdom acknowledge the Re- 
gency and the Cortez, and return to her allegiance to Spain. 
It was likewise stipulated and agreed, that the prisoners on 
both sides should be set free, all but the unfortunate Car- 
reras. How an English officer, and a gentleman, could ac- 
cede to a condition so base, we are at a loss to conjecture. 
Their lives were not even stipulated for, and if they had not 
escaped from prison, they would have been shot in the pub- 
lic market-place in Lima. They did escape, however, and 
reached the capital. Don Luis, expecting to be w elcomed 
by his countrymen, entered Santiago without suspicion, but 
was immediately se ized and thrown into prison by his polit- 
ical opponents. Jose Miguel, more wary, remained in the 
neighbourhood, until his friends assembled in sufficient num- 
bers to ensure his safety. His appearance at the head of his 
adherents, was hailed with acclamations, and his determine- 
tion not to submit to the disgraceful terms of the treaty re- 
ceived with joy by the people of Santiago. With their 
characteristic energy and promptness, the brothers organised 
a force to sustain this determination, and marched out to 
oppose General O’higgins, who, on receiving an intimation 
of their designs, put his army in motion to enforce the exe- 
cution of the treaty. While the two parties were in presence, 
equally to the surprise of both, news was received that the 
Viceroy of Peru refused to ratify the arrangement made by 
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Capt. Hillyar in his name, and had sent General Osorio to 
Chile with considerable reinforcements, to continue the war. 
Immediately on his arrival, he took the command of the 
royal forces, and profiting by the movement of the patriot 
army towards the c capital, crossed the Maule. As soon as 
intelligence was received of this advance, the Chileneans 
under O’higgins hastily retraced their steps to a town called 
Raneagna, where he fortified himself, and where, on the 2d 
of October, 1814, he was surprised and defeated by Osorio. 
This action opened the road towards the capital to the 
Spanish army, which, a few days after, entered Santiago in 
triumph. 

Most of the active leaders of the revolution fled across the 
Andes to Mendoza, but a few others, among whom was Don 
Ignacio de Carrera, the father, were transported to the island 
of Juan Fernandez. At Mendoza, the exiles were aided by 
the government of Buenos Ayres, and an expedition was 
organized to recover possession of Chile, under the command 
of General San Martin. The government of Buenos Ayres 
took part with the opposite party, and the Carreras were not 
permitted to take part in this enterprise. Jose Miguel, in 
consequence, proceeded to the United States, to endeavor to 
obtain some aid there to liberate his country, leaving his 
brothers Juan and Luis at Buenos Ayres. ‘The liberating 
army, composed of a remnant of the patriot forces and the 
troops of Buenos Ayres, crossed the Andes and defeated the 
Spaniards at the pass of Chacabuco. This action, however, 
did not decide the fate of Chile. The decisive battle was 
fought some short time after on the plains of Maypo, in 
which the royalists were routed with great slaughter. 

F'rom that moment the freedom of Chile was established 
upon a firmer basis, although the second declaration of in- 


dependence was not published until 1818. The victory of 


Maypo was tarnished by the death of two of the Carreras. 
Having returned to Mendoza from Buenos Ayres, in the de- 
lusive hope of being permitted to rejoin their friends in 
Chile, they were seized, condemned, and shot in the public 
market-place, after a trial which can only be regarded as a 
solemn mockery of justice. The death of these youths, and 
the murder of their friend, Don Manuel Rodriguez, will for- 
ever remain a foul stain upon the reputation of General San 
Martin, who, if he did not commit these criminal acts him- 
self, must have connived at them, for they could not have 
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been perpetrated without his knowledge and consent. Rod- 
riguez had aided efficiently to provide the means and organ- 
ize the forces which fought the decisive battle of Maypo, and 
his brilliant courage and admirable conduct in the field con- 
tributed largely to the success of that day ;—and yet, a few 
days after, upon a frivolous pretext, he was seized, conducted 
to the coast, and murdered on the road. 

Jose Miguel left Monte Video, where he had landed on 
his return from the United States, with the avowed intention 
of avenging the death of his brothers. He joined one of the 
bands of Indians, and might have entered Chile as an aven- 
ger, had he not loved his country too well to inflict upon it 
all the horrors of an Indian war. He was aware, from the 
character of these men, that his success would expose his 
countrymen to acts of savage cruelty that he might not be 
able to restrain. He declined their offers, was deserted by 
them, taken by the Mendozinos, and shot upon the same 
spot where his gallant brothers had perished a few months 
before. With all their faults, the Carreras possessed redeem- 
ing qualities. They were as humane as they were brave, 
and no example occurred, while they were in power, of any 
one being put to death for political offences, or from party 
animosity. Years after, when the fury of the revolutionary 
tempest had subsided, their countrymen rendered justice to 
the patriotism of the Carreras. By virtue of a decree of Con- 
gress, their bodies were removed from Mendoza to Santiago, 
and interred in the land of their birth, with the solemnities 
and honors due to their distinguished services. 

The author is mistaken when he says that Gen. O’higgins 
commanded the forces at Chacabuco and Maypo. He was 
at the head of the Chileneans, but the allied armies were 
commanded by Gen. San Martin, afterwards distinguished 
by his successful invasion of Peru. The remaining narra- 
tive of the chief events since that period to the present day, 
are succinetly and, we believe, correctly told; but we shall 
forbear to recapitulate it here, as no permanent interest can 
attach to the rapid changes of government which have hith- 
erto marked the career of these new American States ; and 
we have only been induced to allude to the early history of 
the revolution of Chile, because the facts have hitherto been 
misstated and distorted by prejudice. 

The account given by the author of his journey from 
Valparaiso to the capital, is spirited and exact. The national 
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road, made by the father of the distinguished Gen. O’higgins 
when he was Captain-General of Chile, passes over two 
lofty chains of hills called the Cuestas de Zapata and de 
Prado, which intersect the plain. There is, among the il- 
lustrations of the first volume, an admirable sketch of the 
picturesque country, discerned from the summit of the latter. 
Descending the zig-zag path which traverses it, the traveller 
has before him the plain of Maypo, covered with flocks and 
herds, and bounded by the Andes, with the city of Santiago 
in the distance. 

The description of this pleasant city is given with great 
accuracy, and the account of the excursions made by the 
gentlemen of the scientific corps into the Cordilleras, as far 
as the snow bank which supplies Santiago with that luxury, 
and to the copper mines near San Felipe de Acconcagua, 
will be read with interest. A sketch, by Mr. Cauthony, re- 
presents correctly the singular appearance presented by spurs 
of the great chain of the Andes, rising abruptly from the 
plain as from an ocean, with the Cordilleras themselves be- 
hind them, piled up in vast irregular masses, and surmount- 
ed by the peak of Tupongati, which rears its lofty head far 
above them. This mountain has been ascertained, by the 
measurement of Captains King and Fitzroy, to be the highest 
of the Andes, exceeding in altitude, by several hundred feet, 
the far-famed Chimborazo. 

The next station of the squadron was Callao. Peru was 
not found to be in so flourishing a condition as Chile, and 
the author, after describing the present dilapidated state of 
the capital, remarks : 

“When it is considered that Lima was founded nearly a century 


before the settlement of our own country, it shows a marked differ- 
ence in favor of the enterprize of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


No doubt the English are more enterprising, persevering 
and industrious than the Spaniards ; but before a just com- 
parison can be drawn of the character of the people from 
the actual condition of the two countries, the marked differ- 
ence between the class of emigrants,—the soil, climate and 
inhabitants of the countries they settled, as well as the policy 
pursued towards them by their sovereigns, must be taken 
into consideration. The English emigrants were stern re- 
publicans,—men of principle and education,—who, seeking 
an asylum from persecution, landed on a rocky coast, in an 
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inhospitable climate, and among a hostile people, with whom 
they had to wage war in order to win and defend the terri- 
tory they occupied. With them, there was no admixture 
with an inferior race ; on the contrary, the aborigines gave 
them no peace, and kept them in a state of active service, 
which roused their energies and strengthened their charac- 
ter. Under such circumstances, and with such materials, 
the early progress of the country was slow, but onward. 
The English colonists brought with them a pure religion 
and high principles, and were animated by an exalted spirit 
of liberty. They enjoyed, too, to a great extent, the right of 
self-government and commercial privileges, unknown in 
Spain itself. All these advantages rendered their transition 
from co:onies to independent States easy and natural, and 
prepared the way to that height of wealth and power which 
they have since attained. Whereas, the Spaniards were in- 
cited to emigrate by the love of adventure and the lust of 
gold, and selected a fruitful soil and enervating climate, in- 
habited by a mild and submissive people addicted to agri- 
culture and familiar with the arts, whom they soon reduced 
to a state of vassalage, and with whom they amalgamated, 
forming a third and inferior race. They were governed 
arbitrarily by satraps sent from Spain to reign over them; 
while their commercial intercourse with the mother country 
and with each other, was either interdicted altogether, or 
restricted by regulations as unjust and oppressive as they 
were impolitic. Their revolution and separation from the 
parent country found them utterly ignorant of self-govern- 
ment, and, unfortunately for them, imbued with strange the- 
ories borrowed from the French philosophers, and their on- 
ward course has been slow and erratic. Still, they have 
advanced in knowledge and gained some experience. The 
writer gives a rapid sketch of the events of the revolutions 
in Peru, which contains one continued recital of party strug- 
gles for power and personal aggrandizement. 

When the expedition was at Callao, the forces of Chile 
occupied Lima. The invasion had for its object the destruc- 
tion of the confederacy formed by Santa Cruz between Peru 
and Bolivia, and was entirely successful. The confederate 
forces were defeated,—Gen. Santa Cruz forced to seek safety 
in flight, and the confederacy dissolved by the victorious 
Chileneans, who remained in possession of Peru. It appears 
that not long after the departure of the expedition, General 
3 VOL. vi1.—wno. L5. 
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Bulnes returned to Chile with his army, and as a reward for 
his services was made President of Chile. We knew him 
when he was a young soldier, and retain a favorable opinion 
of his abilities and character. We cannot but regret this 
movement on the-part of the government of Chile. It was 
unnecessary, for the Peru-Bolivian confederacy could not 
have maintained itself six months, and it is calculated again 
to give a preponderanee to the military power in that coun- 
try. Of Gen. Santa Cruz we have always entertained a 
favorable opinion, from the accounts of many Americans 
who knew him well, and especially from one who was capa- 
ble of judging correctly and appreciating his character,—we 
mean our gifted and lamented countryman, Tudor, who re- 
sided many years in Peru. After the action of Yungai, Gen. 
Santa Cruz fled to Guayaquil, and we deem it a matter of 
regret that such a man should be withdrawn from the public 
affairs of Sonth-America, and condemned to live im exile. 

Those who study the theory of storms, would find matter 
of speculation in the climate of this portion of the Pacific 
coast. In Lima, and for sixty miles along the coast, it never 
rains, although the sky is generally obscured, and drizzling 
mists not uncommon ; still, so little apprehension is enter- 
tained of the occurrence of such a phenomenon as a shower 
of rain, that the houses are very slightly covered,—so slight- 
ly, indeed, as to expose them to be washed down by one of 
our storms. 

In the northern provinces of Chile, it rains only during 
the winter, and for six months in the year the sky is bright 
and unclouded; and south of the river Maule the rains fall 
at all seasons. No part of Chile, or of the coast of Peru, to 
LO° south latitude, is ever visited by thunder storms, although 
they are severe and frequent nearer the line and east of the 
Cordilleras, in the same parallel of latitude. 

In such a climate, the soil can only be rendered product- 
ive by irrigation; and the ruins of ancient aqueduets, in 
both countries, prove that the natives, before the conquest, 
eultivated their fields by this method. Both Chile and Peru 
are rendered highly fertile, by a judicious use of the abun- 
dant streams that flow from the Andes. 

The squadron now took its departure for the Islands of 
the Pacific, and the commander issued a general order regu- 
lating the manner of trafficking with the natives, and enjoin- 
ing upon his officers and men to treat them with kindness. 
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They steered for the Pomatu group,—passed over the po- 
sition of an island, marked on Arrowsmith’s map, with the 
squadron, the vessels being spread out, so as to cover thirty- 
five miles of latitude. In this manner, they sailed on its 
parallel for several degrees, lying to at night, without see- 
ing any indications of land. They therefore concluded that 
the island does not exist. Clermont de Tonnerre, or Minerva 
Island, a low coral island, was the first land they encoun- 
tered. This is described as a narrow belt of land, of light 
clay colour, rising up out of the deep ocean ; the surf break- 
ing on its coral reefs, surrounding a lagoon ofa beautiful 
blue tint and perfectly smooth - 

“This island is twelve feet above the level of the sea, and six hun- 
dred wide to its lagoon, and is composed of coral debris and vege- 
table matter. The shrubs are few, and not mere than ten or twelve 
feet high,—the cocoa-nuts, palms and pandanus, showing conspicu- 
ously above them.” 


The island was found, by survey, to be ten miles long by 
one and a half wide. The natives obstinately refused to 
suffer them to land, or to hold any communication with them, 
and the Vincennes ran next for Serle Island, where, owing 
to an accident, they had no intercourse with the natives. 
They landed at Henuake, Honden or Dog Island, which was 
uninhabited. ‘The author says: 

“The landing ona coral island effectually does away with all pre- 
conceived notions of its beauty. That verdure which carpetted the 
whole island in imaginatien, from a distant view, was in reality but 
: few patches of wire grass, growing among the rugged coral de- 
ris. 


They found here an incredible number of birds, so tame, 
that as many specimens as could be desired were taken with 
the hand. These birds were, says Capt. Wilkes, much tamer 
than any barn-yard fowls he ever saw. 'The more conspi- 
cuous was the frigate-bird, with its blood-red pouch inflated 
to the size of an infant's head. The party saw on this island 
armies of suldier or piratical crabs, (Pagusi,) various snakes, 
shells, molusks, spiders, with the curious lepidoptera, which 
seemed to have quiet possession, their webs stretching in 
every direction ; and were much amused and delighted with 
the novelty of the scene. They returned on board in the 
afternoon, loaded with specimens. On the 24th, they made 
the island of Wytoohee, in latitude 14° 09’ 36”, longitude 
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141° 17' 50”. They experienced great difficulty in over- 
coming the repugnance of the natives to their landing, but 
finally succeeded even in inducing them to lead them to 
their huts. They found these extremely rude, and the in- 
habitants barbarous. ‘They saw no women, and on inquiring 
for them, were informed, that the natives comprehended the 
motive of their visit: “You inhabit,” said they, “an island 
without any women, and you want some.” ‘The inhabitants 
of all these islands speak the Tahiti language. At Otooho, 
north-west of Wytoohee about twelve miles, the natives 
made a more sturdy resistance to their landing. Those who 
succeeded in reaching the shore were seized and shoved off 
into the surf, but without doing them any other harm. The 
squadron then bore away for Raraka, sailing in open order, 
and lying to at night. On the 29th, a new island was dis- 
covered in latitude 15° 42’ 25” S., long. 144° 38’ 45” W. 
It proved to be uninhabited, but to have been recently visit- 
ed by a party of pearl f fishers. They obtained here many 
specimens of ape: and added largely to the collection of 
natural history. Captain Wilkes called this Ring Island, 
from the name of the man who first discovered it from the 
mast-head. On making the land of Ravaka, a party of na- 
tives was discovered waving a Tahitian flag,—three hori- 
zontal stripes, red, white and red. ‘These people formed 
striking contrast with the inhabitants of the Disappointment 
Islands, which they had just left. The missionaries had been 
at work here, and the savage was changed into a reasonable 
creature. If, says Captain Wilkes, the missionaries had ef- 
fected nothing else, they would deserve the thanks of all 
those who roam over the wide expanse of ocean, and incur 
its many unknown and hidden dangers. Here all ship- 
wrecked mariners would be sure of kind treatment, and 
share of the few comforts these people possess. No savage 
mistrust or fear were seen here. ‘They found on the island 
a Tahitian missionary. About two hundred people were 
counted, belonging, for the most part, to Tahiti and Anaa, 
or Chain Island. They were at Ravaka on a shelling voy- 
age. They navigate from island to island in large double 
canoes. 

The squadron discovered a new island, called by the na- 
tives Kawahee, which they named Vincennes Island. Its 
south point is in latitude 15° 59’ 48”, long. 145° 09’ 30”. 
It was found to be sixteen miles long and ten wide. They 
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saw no inhabitants. They next visited Aratia or Carlshoff 
Island, where they were kindly received by the few inhabit- 
ants they saw. Some indifferent water was procured here. 

The squadron next directed its course to the King George’s 
group, and after making the most southern island, the Vin- 
cennes and Peacock bore away to the westward for the 
doubtful island of Waterlandt. It was discovered, and the 
few natives found on it were very friendly. They called 
the island Manhii, and the author supposes it to be the Wa- 
terlandt of Schauten and le Maire, and the Wilson’s Island 
of the Duff. They then visited another island, to which 
the natives give the name of Ahii,—to which Capt. Wilkes 
added that of Peacock, “to mark that its correct position was 
first determined by the expedition.’ All these islands were 
examined and surveyed, and in order to extend the observa- 
tions as much as possible, the Peacock was dispatched to 
Aurulua or Rurick islands, with directions to examine them, 
while the Vincennes proceeded to Dean’s Island, which was 
found to be in 147° 58’ 34” W. long., and 15° 5’ 15” 8S. 
latitude. When off the western point of this island, Kru- 
senstein’s Island was seen to the westward, and the passage 
effected between it and Nairsa or Dean’s Island. This pas- 
sage is more than twelve miles wide, and free from danger. 

On the morning of the 9th Sept., the Vincennes was in 
sight of Metia or Aurora Island, the north end of which is 
in 15° 39’ 45” S. lat., and 148° 13’ 15” W. long. Its aspect 
was different from all the other islands hitherto seen; “it 
was « coral island uplifted, exposing its formation very dis- 
tinctly. On landing and measuring its height, it proved to 
be two hundred and fifty feet. The coral shelf is five hun- 
dred feet wide, extending to the north side of the island, 
and gradually diminishing in width until it loses itself in 
the western end. The natives, a fine-looking race, were 
delighted to see them. On landing, these were found in 
their native dresses; but being desirous to do honor to their 
guests, they shortly after appeared in the cast-oif garments 
obtained from vessels trading there. 

“One might have believed,” says Capt. Wilkes, “the contents of 
all the old clothes-shops of one ef our cities had been distributed 
among them: storm pea-jackets, light summer pantaloons, vests, 
capes of overcoats, bell-crowned hats, checked and red flannel shirts, 
most of them torn and worn threadbare; while the women had 


smeared themselves with cocoa-nut oil and turmerie, giving them a 


bright orange cast. Their heads were adorned with flowers, and 
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they evidently considered themselves in their holiday attire. They 
had an abundance of pigs and poultry.” 


Several portions of the Scriptures were found among 
them, and many of them could read and write. They pos- 
sessed no spears, or clubs, or arms of any kind, and a native 
missionary told them that, in times past, they had “all war— 
but now, all was peace.” This happy condition they attri- 
buted to the missionaries. They were entertained with 
cocoa-nuts, baked taro, and bread-fruit, and purchased an 
abundant supply of fruits and vegetables. They were glad, 
however, to leave the island, being seriously annoyed by the 
flies, which were in immense numbers in all the inhabited 
islands of this group. 

The Vincennes arrived at Tahiti on the 16th, and found 
the Porpoise in Matavai Bav. On the 12th, the Peacock 
entered the harbour, and on the 14th the Flying Fish arriv- 
ed, having visited King George’s group, and passed to Man- 
hii and Ahii, round the north side of Nairza or Dean’s 
Island, to Tahiti; thus completing the survey of the Pau- 
motu group. Capt. Wilkes gives a list of fifteen islands, 
the largest of which, the Anaa, is said to contain five thou- 
sand inhabitants ; Manga Reva, or Gambier, two thousand ; 
and the whole together, ten thousand. 

On approaching Tahiti, the author was disappointed at 
the appearance of the island from the sea. He looked in 
vain for the verdant groves, which other navigators have 
painted in such glowing colours as clothing its slopes. He 
acknowledges, however, that on a nearer approach, the vege- 
tation, extending up the steep surface of the cliffs,—the lofty 
peaks and wall-faced mountains, covered with vines and 
creeping plants,—the low belt of verdure, dotted with the 
tropical trees peculiar to these islands, rising from a quiet 
girdle of water, which is surrounded by a line of breakers 
dashing in snow-white foam upon the coral reefs that encir- 
cle it,—produce a singularly beautiful landscape, especially 
striking from its contrast with the barren coast of Peru. The 
island is of volcanic origin. 

On their casting anchor, the vessel was surrounded by the 
natives, all clamoring for admittance on board,—a favor very 
properly denied to all but the chiefs; upon which they all 
claimed this distinction, and it became necessary to exclude 
all but the great chiefs, who came off in whale boats, bring- 
ing small presents of fruit, and soliciting in return the priv- 
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ilege of washing the dirty linen, which was graciously con- 
ceded to them. One proof of the progress of civilization of 
the inhabitants of the island, is their eagerness to obtain 
soap. Leibig says very truly, that the comparative civiliza- 
tion of a country may be estimated by the quantity of soap 
consumed in it; and certainly the first evidence of an inci- 
pient civilization, is the change from filthy habits to those 
of cleanliness. 

As usual, the first duty of the explorer was to establish an 
observatory on shore, and to detach parties to survey the 
four principal ports of the island,—that of Matavai, where 
the Vincennes anchored, Poapoa, Toanoa and Papieti; all 
of them much frequented by our whale ships ;—while a 
party of officers and naturalists was sent into the interior, to 
endeavour to reach the summit of Oroheua, one of the high- 
est peaks of the island, and to visit the lake of Waiheiea. 
This party was unsuccessful in its attempt to reach the 
summit of Oroheua, which is estimated, by not a very accu- 
rate calculation, to be 8500 feet above the level of the sea. 
From this mountain and the peak of Aorai, which Captain 
Hudson found to be 6979 feet above the level of the sea, 
narrow precipitous ridges diverge to all parts of the coast, 
throwing off spurs as they descend. The party enjoyed 
some magnificent views of these spurs, and passed through 
a country clothed with the luxuriant vegetation of the Trop- 
ics, of which the most striking was the fahie or wild banana, 
(Musa rubra,) with its upright spikes loaded with beautiful 
fruit, and the tree fern, thirty or forty feet high, girdled with 
parasitic plants growing w ith great laxuriance. ‘The »y reach- 
ed the lake in safety. It was found to be half a mile in 
length and one-third of a mile in breadth, with a depth of 
ninety feet. ‘They found no fish of any sort, although the 
lake is represented to abound with eels; and but few birds 
were shot, and those only of common kinds. The account 
of this journey into the interior of Tahiti is interesting, and 
narrated in a lively manner. 

Captain Wilkes gives full credit to the good intentions of 
the missionaries, and speaks in high terms of the altered 
and ameliorated condition of the inhabitants. He found the 
natives honest, well-behaved and obliging, neither quarrel- 
some nor thievish, although inveterate beggars, and contrasts 
very favorably their present with their ‘former state. En- 
joying, as they now do, peace under wholesome laws; re- 
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ceiving the advantages of education,—for nearly all the 
inhabitants can read and write,—and possessing a written 
language ; whereas, in former times, these islanders were 
perpetually harrassed by civil broils, degraded by the most 
unbounded licentiousness and the most revolting crimes, 
and debased by the worship of idols, which they propitiated 
with human sacrifices. While giving the missionaries due 
= for what they have done, we cannot but regret, with 

Captain Wilkes, their want of discretion and practical know- 
ledge of human nature, in attempting to repress the natural, 
and, in our opinion, the civilizing propensities of this people. 
They are fond of flowers, of wearing and rearing them, and 
are compelled to renounce this simple humanizing pleasure, 
because “it isa vain thing and unbecoming a Christian.” 
And to prove their sincerity, these pleasing ornaments are 
banished from the dwellings of the missionaries. 'The wo- 
men have been induced to adopt the unbecoming and incon- 
venient European costume, and to abandon the manufacture 
of their native tapa, which has deprived them of their former 
employments, and introduced a taste among them for Euro- 
pean finery, to obtain which they will make any sacrifice. 
The bloody conflicts of 1815, which ended in the extermin- 
ation of one of the parties, was a war of religion, and the 
difficulties now existing from the overbearing conduct and 
unauthorized interference of the French naval commanders, 
had their origin in acts of intolerance on the part of the 
missionaries. ‘They governed the country,—they framed its 
constitution,—they made its laws,—they issued the regula- 
tions ner governed the conduct of the natives; and it 
cannot be denied that their intemperate zeal has brought 
lasting evil upon the people whom they were anxious to 
benefit. The love of power is irresistible, and we cannot 
wonder that the missionaries should be captivated by it, and 
attempt to produce, by mere force of Jaws and regulations, 
those effects which, when intended to be permanent and 
useful, ought to be the result of persuasion and example. 
We do not mean to detract from the merits of these men, 
who have, from the best and purest motives, dedicated them- 
selves to the good work of extending the benefits of the 
Christian religion; but to point out the inevitable conse- 
quences of their attempting to exercise political influence, 
without having the knowledge and temper required by the 
legislator ; and to suggest to the societies at home, composed 
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as they are of liberal and enlightened men, that they should 
occupy themselves in digesting such a code of laws for the 
government of the missionaries whom they send forth, as 
will effectually prevent their adopting a course of conduct, 
on their obtaining influence over the heathen, calculated to 
destroy the efficiency of their mission, and so to direct their 
efforts as to produce unmitigated good. Let them not deprive 

the natives of any innocent e mploy ment or innocent recrea- 
tion, but, on the contrary, while they suppress licentiousness, 
let them encourage cheerful and healthful amusements, and 
promote the love of Nature, and of Nature’s bountiful and 
beautiful productions. And, above all, let the missionary be 
himself instructed in the gradual steps and almost impercep- 
tible gradations by which barbarians are to be led to adopt 
civilization, and are won over to adopt the mild religion of 
Christ. 

Allowing for the exaggeration of the early navigators, the 
population “of Tahiti has fea irfully decreased during its tran- 
sition from barbarism to civilization. A recent census gives 
nine thousand as the present number of inhabitants of Ta- 
hiti, and one thousand as that of Eimeo. ‘The missionaries 
suppose the population to have been stationary for the last 
thirty years! The cultivation of the island, too, has under- 
gone a great change, by the introduction of the guava by the 
missionaries. This plant has proved a great nuisance, over- 
spreading the formerly fertile and oe plains, from 
the sea to the base of the mountains, Capt. Wilkes expresses 
a hope, that the necessity of getting rid of the guava to pre- 
pare the land for cultivation, will have the effect of rendering 
the natives more industrious. It will be fortunate if it pro- 
duces this beneficial effect, but we fear it will lead them to 
abandon a spot cursed with such a growth, and-seek other 
planting ground, and we cannot but deplore the ignorance 
which brought upon the island such an evil. 

A party from the Peacock ascended the Aorai peak, 
conical mountain rising upwards of 6000 feet from the sea, 
accessible only by a route along the edges of the ridges, and 
containing so small a space on its summit, that they found 
barely room to turn round. From this peak they enjoyed 
an extensive view, embracing the jagged ridges and gorges 
which characterise the sce nery of this island. Beyond was 
the plain, studded with groves of cocoa-nut and orange trees, 
terminated by the harbour with its shipping, and the en- 
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circling reefs of coral, while in the distance rose to view the 
islands of Eimeo and Tetuaroa. This visit to the summit 
of Aorai, settled one questionable point in the geology of the 
island. Mr. Dana found upon its summit neither coral nor 
screw shells, which have heretofore been supposed to exist 
on these lofty mountains. 

To give our readers some idea of the toils and hazards 
encountered by our naturalists in their excursions into the 
interior of the islands, we will quote the account of their 
descent from Mount Aorai : 


“After proceeding for some time along a narrow ledge which skirts 
the valley of Papaoa, they reached a small plain which speedily nar- 
rowed to a mere edge of naked rock with a steep inclination ; this 
they were compelled to traverse on their hands and knees, taking the 
greatest care to avoid detaching the rock, which in many places 
overhung a precipice ; next followed a perpendicular descent of about 
twenty-five feet, down which they let themselves by ropes: this dif- 
ficulty overcome, the rest of the route presented no dangerous features 
and was performed in safety.” 


The manufactures of the island are simple and unimport- 
ant, being chiefly confined to the preparation of arrow root 
from the tacca, (Pinnatifida,) and of cocoanut oil. The 
latter is used by the natives in anointing their bodies and 
hair, and for burning in their lamps. Some attempts have 
been made to introduce the culture of sugar and indigo, with 
very partial success, and a premature effort to establish a 
cotton manufactory failed utterly. ‘The women make straw 
hats of a most preposterous shape, which they wear at church 
and on other great occasions. It is a pity this hat should 
supersede the tau, with its picturesque rim of gay flowers, a 
strikingly becoming as well as useful head-dress. 

We cordially concur with Captain Wilkes in his strictures 
upon the shameful conduct of those who, in direct violation 
of the laws of the island, vend spirits to the natives and en- 
courage them in licentiousness, These practices are common 
in all the Polynesian islands, and are most mischievous and 
pernicious in their effects. Would not our temperance so- 
cieties do well to direct their attention to repress this evil, 
and prevent, if possible, this worse than barbarous conduct 
of the civilized man in his intercourse with the poor savage ? 

The Vineennes visited the beautiful and picturesque island 
of Eimeo, distant ten or twelve miles from Tahiti, where 
the officers were cordially welcomed and kindly received by 
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the missionary, the Rev. Mr. Simpson. Mr. and Mrs. Simp- 
son have a school for the instruction of their own children 
and those of the respectable white inhabitants, from which 
the natives, and even children of mixed marriage, are rigidly 
excluded. Capt. Wilkes very properly blames this exclu- 
sion, as well as the regulation prohibiting the marriage be- 
tween whites and natives, the enactment of which was pro- 
cured by the missionaries. The consequence of this policy 
is to defeat the great objects of the mission. How can they 
ever reclaim the natives from vice and idolatry, except by 
exercising a wholesome influence over the young? and in 
what manner is this influence to be acquired, except by as- 
sociating with them and placing them on a footing of equal- 
ity with themselves and their own offspring? The effect 
of thus bringing up their children to look down upon the 
natives as their inferiors, is seen by their character and con- 
duct in after life. ‘The author says: 

“The second class is composed ef the children born upon the 
island, of missionary parents,—of these many seem to have forgotten 
utterly the principles instilled into them in their infancy.” 


The missionaries are becoming aware of the propriety of 
educating the young, and Mr. and Mrs. Howe had lately 
arrived from England, for the purpose of establishing an 
infant school at Papieto. 7 

Captain Wilkes met here with General Freyre, fornierly 
President of Chile, who, being banished from his mother 
country, selected Tahiti as his place of residence. We re- 
member him a young and gallant officer, and witnessed his 
first fait d’armes, when he charged, at the head of a small 
party of horse, a battery which impeded the entrance of the 
patriot forces into ‘l'alcahuano. He is thus described by 
Captain Wilkes : 

“He lives ina small cottage on the banks of the harbour at Papie- 
ti, where he is highly respected; his manners and deportment are 
gentlemanly ; he is tall and robust, with a florid complexion, and ap- 
pears about 55 years of age.” 





Lust of power was his bane,—he was brave and well 
fitted for a military leader, if he could have been kept from 
meddling with the government of the country, for which his 
want of education unfitted him. 

On leaving Tahiti, the expedition proceeded to the Samoan 
group or Navigator Islands. After passing the Society [slands 
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and Bellinghausen, a low coral island, they sailed over the 
position assigned to the Royal George shoal, without seeing 
any thing of it; and on the 7th of October made Rose Island, 
the most eastern of the Samoan group. The next morning, 
at sunrise, they made the Island of Manua, which rises 
from the sea in the form of a dome to the elevation of two 
thousand five hundred feet. This island is inhabited by a 
fine race of men. 

At Oloosinga, Captain Wilkes found the chief or king of 
Manua, who had been driven to this place by the unsettled 
state of that island, growing out of the wars between the 
Christian and Devil’s party. His majesty entertained the 
captain in his hut, on which oceasion he got into an awk- 
ward scrape, by violating, in his republican simplicity, the 
rules of etiquette. A tray filled with cooked bread-fruit was 
placed before him, and he was asked to hand some to the 
king and his brother, and certain other persons who were 
pointed out to him,—this he did, but continued his task too 
long, for he helped one of the common people near him, 
which excited great displeasure, and gave rise to angry 
looks. They were appeased after some time, but he had 
afterwards some difficulty to leave the island without a fight. 

Here the squadron divided,—the Peacock being dispatched 
to examine and survey the island of Upolo; the Porpoise 
that of Savaii; while the commander, in the Vincennes, 
entered the harbour of Pago-Pago in the island of Tutuila. 
This harbour he represents as being one of the most singular 
in all the Polynesian Islands. It is shaped like a retort, and 
surrounded on all sides by inaccessible mural precipices, 
from eight hundred to a thousand feet high. This harbour 
is easy of access, and the Vincennes was taken to the anchor- 
age by a white pilot. Here they found supplies of all kinds, 
and facilities for repairing vessels. The population was 
friendly and somewhat advanced in civilization, through the 
labors of the missionaries. The island may be traversed in 
every direction with safety. The egress from the land-locked 
harbour of Pago-Pago, is difficult and dangerous. The 
Vincennes narrowly escaped shipwreck in working out; and 
Apia, in Upolo, in latitude 13° 48’ 51” south, and longitude 
171° 41’ 09” west, is recommended as more convenient for 
vessels seeking only a temporary anchorage or refreshment. 
Ample instructions are given for sailing among the islands 
of this group, which is situated between the latitudes 13° 
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30’ and 14° 30’ south, and the longitudes 168° and 173° 
west. They consist of Savii, the largest, Upolo, Tutuila, 
Manono, Apolima, Manua, Oloosinga and Ofoo,—having a 
population of 56,000 souls. The climate is moist and varia- 
ble, and destructive hurricanes sometimes occur. The soil 
is more fertile and productive than that of Tahiti; the trees 
being more numerous, and the vegetation altogether more 
rich and varied. A species of the banyan, (Ficus Religiosa,) 
was the most remarkable tree they saw here. Some of these 
exhibited pendant branches eighty feet from the trunk, fast 
rooted in the ground, to the number of thousands, from an 
inch to two feet in diameter, and supporting numerous hori- 
zontal branches, which spread like an umbrella over the 
tops of the other trees. The language is softer than that of 
the Society Islands, but has nearly the same construction. 
The s is sounded, which is uncommon in Polynesia, and 
every word terminates with a vowel. Opthalmiais so prev- 
alent, that Captain Wilkes thinks not less than a fifth of the 
inhabitants are afflicted with it. Among the Polynesian 
islanders, he ranks the Samoans as next to the Tongese in 
personal appearance. It is a matter of principle with them 
to beg. They did not complain when refused ; but said, in 
excuse, they should have blamed themselves if they had not 
asked. There are eleven foreign missionaries, whose labours 
have been attended with most beneficial results, and one 
hundred and thirty-eight native teachers. Nearly fifteen 
thousand of the inhabitants have embraced Christianity, and 
a large majority of the inhabitants belong to the Christian 
party. Captain Wilkes gives an account of the superstition 
and idolatry of the remainder, which he has done right to 
record, because the change so rapidly going on will probably 
soon blot them out forever. He acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to the missionaries for the aid they afforded the expedi- 
tion in every respect, and especially for the facilities of 
becoming acquainted with the manners, habits and customs 
of the Samoans, of which a very lively description is given. 
He contrasts the condition and appearance of the Devil men, 
and the Christians, showing the wonderful effect produced 
upon the latter by the instruction and example of the mis- 
sionaries. 

On the 10th of November, 1839, the squadron left this 
group, and on the 12th was off Wallis’ Island. Nine islands 
were counted, instead of one, as the name would indicate. 

4 VOL. vit1.—No. 15. 
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They saw many habitations on the shore, but did not land ; 
and on the following day made Hoorn Island, discovered by 
Schauten and Le Maire in 1616. On the 8th they saw Ma- 
thews’ Rock, rising one thousand one hundred and eighty- 
six feet above the sea. It is of a conical shape, about a mile 
in circumference, and principally composed of conglomerate. 
A dike of basalt, oceupying a third of the width of the 
island, was observed, and some specimens obtained by Dr. 
Fox and Midshipman Henry. ‘They reached the island by 
swimming through the surf, and brought off some spee?mens 
of porphiritic rock, and a few chrystals of selenite. ‘I'his 
island is in lat. 22° 27’, long. 172° 10 33” east. 

On the 26th they made Ball’s Pyramid, a barren rock 
rising abruptly from the sea; and on the 28th began to feel 
the south-western current, which sets along the coast of 
New South Wales. At sunset, on the 29th, they made the 
light-house on the head-land of Port Jackson, and having a 
fair wind, the commander determined to run in;—the Pea- 
eock following. 

This was done without accident, and at half-past ten at 
night the squadron dropped anchor off the cove, in the midst 
of the shipping, without any one having an idea of their 
arrival. As the channel was considered very intricate, the 
good people of Sydney were much astonished in the morn- 
ing to see two men-of-war lying among their shipping. Here 
they were most hospitably received and kindly treated, every 
facility being offered, and all needful supplies furnished, to 
forward the objects of the expedition. An elaborate account 
is given of this convict settlement, and of the several colonies 
of New South Wales. That, and the sketch of the geologi- 
cal structure of the country, Its vegetable productions, its 
natural history, and the distinguishing features of its geogra- 
phy, will be read with interest. We must confine oursel ves 
to a brief view of the native inhabitants, whose numbers are 
fast disappearing before a superior race : 

“The natives of Australia,” says the author, “differ from any other 
race of men in features, complexion, habits and language. Their 
contour and features assimilate them to the African type,—their long 
black silky hair has a resemblance to the Malays; in their language 
they approximate more to our American Indians, while there is much 
in their physical traits, manners and customs, to which no analogy 
can be traced to any other people.” 


They are represented as being very meagre, with promi- 
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nent abdomens, the forehead narrow and high, eyes small 
and — set, the nose wide at the base, high cheek bones, 
mouth large and furnished with strong teeth, the colour 
varying in shade from a chocolate to a reddish black, and 
some individuals are light as mulattoes; their hair is dark, 
fine, and disposed to curl, giving them a totally different ap- 
pearance from the African, Malay or American Indian. Ma- 
ny of them have thick beards and whiskers, and they are 
more hairy than the whites. They appear to be a proud 
race, these natives. They acknowledge no superior, and 
refuse all marks of respect to each other and to the whites. 
They may be wrought upon by kind treatment, but resent 
with great violence any injury orinsult. Their battles with 
each other, and their extraordinary dances, are graphically 
described. ‘Their personal encounters, or duels, are singular 


indeed : 


“The challenged party presents his head, with the crown upper- 
most, towards his adversary, who strikes a blow with his utmost 
force with a waddy or wooden weapon, they usually carry about 
with them. The challenger then presents his head in return, and 
blows are thus continued alternately, until one or the other is disa- 
bled, or both declare themselves satisfied.” 


They must be a thick-skulled generation, for we are as- 
sured every blow thus dealt upon the head would be fatal to 
a white man. A very curious description is given of a 
weapon which they throw with great dexterity, called boom- 
ereng, a flat stick three feet long and two inches w ide, by 
three-quarters of an inch thick, crooked in the centre, so as 
to form an obtuse angle. This implement is used in war 
and the chase, and is very efficient in the hands of a native. 

One of their most remarkable customs, is their initiating 
youth into the first approaches to manhood. The ceremo- 
nies are secret, and no white man has witnessed them. The 
boys, when about fourteen years of age, are subjected to 
some trials, it is supposed intended to test their courage and 
fortitude. From the time of their initiation, they are required 
to yield implicit obedience to their elders, and are forbidden, 
until their marriage, to speak to or even to approach a fe- 
male. ‘This interdiction reminds us of the laws to which 
the well-born youth of Europe were subjected in the days 
of chivalry. 

The gentlemen of the scientifie corps were left in New 
South Wales, to explore that country and enrich the collec- 
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tions of natural history, while the squadron proceeded on its 
voyage of discovery in the Antarctic. We confess that we 
have read this portion of the narrative with thrilling interest, 
and a lively feeling of national pride. 

We think it establishes, beyond contradiction, the Ameri- 

can title to the discovery of the Antarctic land, which, from 
the testimony before us, we are disposed to regard as a vast 
continent. Our reasons for coming to this conclusion, both 
as to the right of discovery and the continuity of the land, 
are, first, that on the same day, the 16th of January, 1840, 

“Appearances, believed,” says Capt. Wilkes, “at the time, to be 
land, were visible from all three vessels, and the comparison of the 
three observations, when taken in connection with the more positive 
proofs of its existence afterwards obtained, has left no doubt that the 
appearance was not deceptive. From this day, therefore, we date 
the discovery which is claimed for the squadron.” 


On board the Peacock, Midshipmen Eld and Reynolds 


both saw the land from the mast-head, and reported it to 
Capt. Hudson. In the journal of the former, he mentions : 


“That he had been several times to the mast-head during the day 
to view the barrier; that it was not only a barrier of ice but one of 
terra firma.” 


Passed Midshipman Reynolds and himself exclaimed with 
one accord that it wasland. They descended for spy-glasses, 
which confirmed their first impressions. The mountains 
could be distinctly seen over the ice. 

On board the Porpoise, Lieutenant Commandant Ringold 
States : 

“IT went aloft in the afternoon, the weather being clear and fine, the 
horizon good, and clouds lofty. I saw over the field ice, an object 
large, dark and rounding, resembling a mountain in the distance ; 
the icebergs were all bright and brilliant and in great contrast.” 


He goes on to say in his report : 
“I watched for an hour to see if the sun, in its decline, would change 
the colour of the object,—it remained the same, with a white cloud 


above similar to those usually hovering over high land.” 


The commander says : 


“On board the Vincennes there was, on the same day, much ex- 
citement among the crew. All eagerly watched the flight of birds, 
obs erved the whi tiles and penguins, and spoke of the proximity of 
land, which, from the appearance of never-failing signs, could scarce- 
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y be doubted. The following is a sketch which I made of what I 
» ee If saw, and have named Ringold’s knoll on the chart.” 


The water on the 17th and 18th continued of an olive 
green colour,—a sure indication of the proximity of land. 
On the morning of the 19th the water was of a darker olive 
green, and had a muddy appearance. 


“Land,” says Capt. Wilkes, “was now certainly visible from the 
Vincennes, both to the south-south-east and south-west ,— in the for- 
mer direc stion most distinctly. Both appeared high. It was between 
eight and nine in the morning, that I was fully “satisfied that it was 
certainly land, and my opinien was confirmed by the oldest and most 
experienced seamen on board. The officer of the morning watch, 
Lieut. Alden, sent twice and called my attention to it. We were at 
this time in Jongitude 154° 30’ E., latitude 66° 20'S. The day was 
fine, and at times quite clear, with light winds.” 


On board the Peacock, on the same day,— 


“It (the land) was seen far beyond, and towering above an ice 
island that was from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in 
height. {t bore from them about south-west, and had the appearance 
of being three thousand feet in height. forming a sort of amphitheatre, 
looking grey and dark, and divided into twe distinct ridges or eleva- 


tions throughout its entire extent,—the whole being covered with 
snow.” 


Sketches of this land are given on the chart of the Antarc- 
tic continent. After an interval of a few days, the land was 
again plainly seen, and, 

“On the 30th, the Vincennes appreached within half a mile of the 
rocks, which appeared on both sides of us, and we saw the land gra- 
dually rising beyond the ice to the height of three thousand feet, and 
entirely covered with snow. It could be distinctly seen extending 

east and west of our position fully sixty miles. This bay, formed 
partly by rocks and partly by ice islands aground, is in longitude 140° 
02' 30” E., latitude 56° 45’ 8.” 

“And now,” says Capt. Wilkes, “that all were convinced of its ex- 

istence, I gave the land the name of the Antarctic continent.” 


They were prevented from landing here by one of the 
sudden and severe gales common in these seas, and were 
compelled to work out of the bay. The gale | lasted thirty 
hours, and when the weather cleared away, it was found 
that they were sixty miles from it, and the captain deter- 
mined to keep on along the land, in the expectation that 
other openings would be found in the ice, through which 
he might again approach the coast and effect a landing. As 
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it turned out, this proved an unfortunate determination, for 
during their long and hazardous cruise along the icy barrier, 
no other opportunity presented itself for effecting their pur- 
pose, and they were forced to content themselves with land- 
ing on an iceberg, covered with debris, and there collecting 
specimens of the granite rocks which compose the coast of 
the new continent. 

Having thus set forth the grounds of our claim, and pre- 
sented our case, candor compels us to acknowledge that 
those of the French navigators to priority of discovery of 
this Antarctic land, are very plausible, and much strength- 
ened, as well by the circumstance of both their vessels hav- 
ing, on the 21st of January, effected a landing on the main, 
and brought off specimens of the newly discovered continent, 
as from the discredit cast upon Capt. Wilkes’ statements by 
some of his own officers, and by the charge of falsehood 
brought against him by his own government. ‘The state- 
ment of these officers, and the ingenious argument of the 
Judge Advocate, which was calculated, if it was not intended, 
to deprive our country of this honorable distinction, furnish 
the French geographers with reasons for disputing the claims 
of our expedition. ‘They say that if the American squadron 
had, by any conjuncture, been driven away from those seas 
before the 22d of January, no certainty of the existence of 
the Antarctic continent would have resulted from their ex- 
plorations. Whereas the French squadron saw the land on 
the 19th of January, and the crews of both the Astrolabe and 
the Zeleé landed on its shores on the 21st. 

Whatever may be the future award of an impartial public, 
it is, we think, highly creditable to our naval officers, that, 
on their first expedition, they should have placed themselves 
on a level with the most experienced and distinguished 
navigators of that great nation, so as to be able fairly to com- 
pete with them for the honor of this great discovery: and 
we are pleased to find that the French geographers acknow- 
ledge the great benefit rendered to science by our expedition, 
and excite us to renewed efforts by cheering us on our 
course. 

That the experienced and scientific English navigator, 
Capt. Ross, should have met the friendly advances of the 
commander of our expedition with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, does not surprise us. Such an arrogant assumption of 
superiority might have been expected from this quarter. But 
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we are somewhat astonished that any unfair use should have 
been made of Captain Wilkes’ chart, which was transmitted 
to Capt. Ross with the kindest intentions. Captain Wilkes, 
yielding to his generous impulses, and “desirous,” as he ex- 
presses “it himself in his letter to C apt. Ross, “to make some 
return for the liberal assistance and great interest evinced by 
the learned societies and distinguished men of Great Britain, 
to promote and aid this our first undertaking in the great 
cause of science and usefulness,”—wrote to him from the 
Bay of Islands, in New-Zealand, on the 5th April, 1840, 
giving him a full account of the Antarctic cruise of our 
squadron, including the course of the winds and currents, 
the magnetic observations, and every circumstance connected 
with it, that could be useful, accompanied by a chart of his 
track and discoveries. This full and frank communicatiou, 
made for the sole purpose of promoting the great objects of 
both expeditions, was never acknowledged, and the only no- 
tice the writer had of its having been received, was, the 
publication of Capt. Ross’ extraordinary assertion, that he 
had sailed over the spot where Capt. Wilkes had indicated 
land on the chart he sent him. This, we take leave to say, 
is sheer nonsense. There is not a passed-midshipman in 
our squadron who would have committed so gross an error. 

It appears, that Capt. Ross mistook for an indication of 
land, a line drawn on the chart to connect the land supposed 
to have been discovered by Bellamy, with that discovered by 
our expedition. We are surprised that this mistake should 
have been made by the English navigator, because the tracks 
of the several vessels of our squadron were laid down on the 
same chart, clearly showing that this line made no part of 
our discoveries. ‘The French geographers say, that the 
best answer Capt. Wilkes could have given, would have 
been the publication of the chart itself, with exact indica- 
tions of the portions of land seen by each vessel. This is 
now before the public, in the Atlas which accompanies these 
volumes. The French and English navigators had greatly 
the advantage of us in this particular. A_ map of the disco- 
veries made by Admiral Dumont D’Urville, in Jan., 1840, 
was published by his government in June of the same year. 
Those of Capt. Ross, made in January, 1841, were published 
in the same manner in July of that year. While the chart 
exhibiting the discoveries of our expedition in January, 
1840, for which we claim priority, was not submitted to the 
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public until four years after. This is owing to the circum- 
stance of our Executive not being empowered to incur any 
expense without the authority of law. 

ft is to be regretted that this contingency had not been 
provided for, in order that the claims of our squadron might 
have beer brought before the world at the same time with 
those of rival expeditions. We venture to hope that a map 
of the Pacific, including all our discoveries and surveys, will 
shortly be published for the use of our ships trading in that 
ocean. 

It is impossible to read the portion of the narrative con- 
taining an account of the Antarctic cruise, without being 
struck with the intrepidity, hardihood and skill displayed by 
the commanders, officers and men of our squadron, through- 
out the whole of this arduous duty. ‘They encountered, for 
the first time, the difficulties and dangers attending this 
navigation, amidst floating ice, in a stormy sea, and in vessels 
badly prepared for such service. 

The Vincennes was kept in these latitudes as long as there 
existed the least chance of landing on the continent discov- 
ered by the expedition, or of tracing its Jimits further west. 
The captain, although much harrassed by unremitting at- 
tention to the safety of his ship, refused to yield to the opin- 
ion of the medical and other officers of the ship, that it was 
necessary to seek a milder latitude on account of the ex- 
hausted condition of the crew; and remained three weeks 
longer anxiously striving to land on the new continent, and 
to proceed far enough west to connect it with the discove- 
ries of Capt. Cook. After tracing the new continent for a 
distance of fifteen hundred miles, he was compelled by ad- 
verse winds and successive storms to abandon the enterprise, 
and bear away to the north. 

The following account of one of the gales encountered by 
the Vincennes during this cruise, while it offers a striking 
example of the hazards and hardships to which they were at 
times subjected, exhibits a good specimen of the author’s 
style: 


“At 8 P. M. it began to blow very hard, with a violent snow storm 
circumscribing our view, and rendering it impossible to see more 
than two ship’s-lengths ahead. The cold was severe, and every 
spray that touched the ship was immediately converted into ice. At 
9 P.M., the barometer still falling, and the gale increasing, we re- 
duced sail to close-reefed fore and main-topsails, reefed foresail and 
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trysails, under which we passed numerous icebergs, some to wind- 
ward, and some to leeward of us. At 10h.30m., we found ourselves 
thickly beset with them, and had many narrow escapes. The excite- 
ment became intense. It required a constant change of helm to 
avoid those close aboard; and we were compelled to press the ship 
with canvass, in order to escape them by keeping her to windward. 
We thus passed close along their weather sides, and distinctly heard 
the roar of the surf dashing against them. We had from time to time 
glimpses of their obscure outline, appearing as though immediately 
above us. After many escapes, I found the ship so covered with ice, 
and the watch so powerless in managing her, that a little after mid- 
night on the 29th I had all hands called. 

“The gale at this moment was awful. We found we were passing 
large masses ot drift ice, and ice islands became more numerous. At 
a little after 1 o’clock it was terrific, and the sea was now so heavy 
that I was obliged to reduce sail still further; the fore and main- 
topsails were clewed up,—the former was furled, but the latter being 
a new sail, much difficulty was found in securing it. Several of the 
best men were completely exhausted with cold, fatigue and excite- 
ment, and were sent below. This added to our anxieties, and but 
little hope remained to me of escaping. 1 felt that neither prudence 
nor foresight could avail in protecting the ship and crew. All that 
could be done was to be prepared for any emergency, by keeping 
every one at his station. 

“We were swiltly dashing on, for I felt it necessary to keep the 
ship under rapid way through the water, to enable her to steer and 
work quickly. Suddenly, many voices cried out ‘Ice ahead !’—then 
‘on the weather bow !’—and again, ‘on the lee bow and abeam! All 
hope of escape seemed in a moment to vanish. Return we could not, 
as large ice-islands had just been passed to leeward; so we dashed 
on, expecting every moment the crash. The ship, in an instant, from 
having her lee guns under water, rose upright; and so close were 
we passing to leeward of one of these huge islands, that our trysails 
were almost thrown aback by the eddy wind; the helm was put up 
to pay the ship off, but the proximity of those under our lee bade me 
keep my course. All was now still, except the distant roar of the 
wild storm, that was raging before, behind and above us. The sea 
was in great agitation, and both officers and men were in the highest 
degree excited. The ship continued her way, and as we proceeded 
a glimmering of hope arose, for we had accidentally hit upon a clear 
passage between two large ice islands, which, in fine weather, we 
should not have dared venture through. The suspense endured 
while making our way between them was intense, but of short dura- 
tion; and my spirits rose as I heard the whistling of the gale grow 
louder and louder before us, as we emerged from the passage. We 
had escaped an awful death, and were again tempest-tost.” 


The cruise of the Peacock was terminated by having the 
rudder knocked off in a rough encounter with an ice island. 
By this accident the ship was placed in imminent danger, 
from which it was rescued by the skilful manceuvres of its 
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gallant commander. He succeeded, by the aid of his brave 
officers and men, with the use of the sails and ice-anchors, 
in working the vessel through an intricate channel beset 
with floe-ice, and icebergs sometimes thumping violently 
against, and at other times wedged between them. 

The circumstances attending the accident and escape, are 
well told. We read the account with intense interest, and 
held our breath when the boat employed on the hazardous 
duty of planting the ice-anchors got jammed between two 
icebergs on returning to the ship. Its escape from this peril 
was almost miraculous. Nor, when the Peacock had reach- 
ed the open sea, and the rudder was again hung, were the 
dangers of the cruise over. There yet remained some thou- 
sands of miles of stormy ocean to be traversed in a crippled 
and leaky ship, and we followed the track of this ill-fated 
vessel with some anxiety, to the hospitable harbour at Syd- 
ney. 

The Porpoise was, perhaps, the best suited of all the ves- 
sels of the squadron for this service, and the account of its 
cruise, as given in the narrative, will be read with great 
interest. 

On the 14th of February, having reached a few degrees 
beyond his instructions,—that is to say, longitude 100° E., 
latitude 64° 15’,—Lieut. Commandant Ringold commenced 
his return east, coasting along the barrier, and on the 24th 
put the brig’s head north. On the 5th of March he made 
the Auckland Islands, and on the 7th anchored in Sarah’s 
Bosom, where a supply of wood and water was taken on 
board. This island is much frequented by whaling ships, 
for the purpose of refitting and awaiting there the whaling 
season—April and May. The Porpoise fell in with one of 
our vessels employed in this trade, the master of which stated 
that there were one hundred whale ships cruising in the 
neighboring seas. 

The cruise of the tender Flying Fish was one of the most 
arduous. This vessel was altogether too small and too weak 
for such a service, and the crew suffered incredible hard- 
ships. They were so reduced by fatigue and sickness, that 
they could not muster sufficient force to reef the foresail in 
a heavy gale, and had to lay to under the whole sail, which 
caused the vessel to labour badly and to leak like a seive. 
After reaching the longitude of 139° 45’ east, and latitude 
61° S., Lieutenant Commandant Pinckney very properly 
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yielded to the opinion of his officers, and returning north, 
brought his little bark in safety to New-Zealand. 

The tenders Sea Gull and F lying Fish were well adapted 
to the surveying service, and the latter proved very useful 
among the islands and on the coast ; but they were entirely 
unfit to encounter the stormy seas of high latitudes. The 
Sea Gull, with all on board, was totally lost off Cape Horn, 
and the Flying Fish nearly shared the same fate in the tre- 
mendous seas and heavy gales of the Antaretic region. 

It will not be uninteresting to give a rapid sketch of the 
discoveries made in the Antarctic sea, since the departure of 
our squadron in 1839. The English fitted out an expedition 
for the especial object of making magnetic observations. It 
consisted of the Erebus and Terror, and was under the di- 
rection of Capt. James Ross, so well known for his magnetic 
observations during the progress of the expedition in 1831, 
under his uncle Sir John Ross, which determined the North- 
ern Magnetic Pole. On the Ist of January, 1841, he reached 
the icy barrier, of which he says: “This barrier did not pre- 
sent any of those formidable obstacles which we would have 
been led to expeet from the accounts of the Americans and 
French.” 

It did not occur to the captain that different seasons may 
produce different effects in this region. In his second at- 
tempt, 1842, he found the icy barrier much more formidable, 
yet he leaves this slur upon the reputation of rival naviga- 
tors, whom he thus indirectly accuses of exaggerating the 
difficulties they encountered. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, he entered the ice, and running through it for a 
distance of two hundred miles, gained the open sea, and 
directed his course for the magnetic pole. The 11th of 
January, land was diseovered m latitude 70° 41’ south, 
longitude 170° 36’ east, its lofty peaks being visible at a 
great distance, rising from nine to twelve thousand feet in 
height ; ; the glaciers which descended from these elevations 
projected some miles into the sea. On the 12th Capt. Ross, 
accompanied by Commander Crozier, landed on this voleanie 
island, situated in 71° 56’ south latitude, and 168° 47’ east 
longitude. In the hope of getting round this land to the 
south, and thus reaching the magnetic pole, he coasted along 
it as closely as possible, notw ithstanding the violent gales of 
wind, the dense fogs, and continued snow storms. On the 
27th he landed on a second island, in latitude 76° 8’ S., 
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longitude 165° 52’ E. The next day a mountain was dis- 
covered twelve thousand four hundred feet high, throwing 
out flames and smoke, which he called Mount Erebus. It 
is in 72° 32’ south latitude, and 164° 40’ east longitude. 
Another mountain, not quite so lofty, situated to the east of 
it, and having the appearance of an extinguished crater, was 
named Mount Terror. 

The further advance of the squadron was stopped by an 
impenetrable barrier of ice. This obstacle, the advanced 
season, and the rapid formation of the ice in a temperature 
of 11° below zero, forced them to return, after having reach- 
ed the latitude of 78° 4’ south, the highest parallel yet at- 
tained by any one. On the 15th February, when in 76° 
12’ south latitude, and 161° east longitude, Captain Ross 
supposed himself only 160 miles from the magnetic pole. 
The inclination of the needle was 88° 40’. Captain Ross 
directed his course towards the northern portion of this land. 

On the 25th of February, in 70° 40’ south latitude, longi- 
tude 162° 40’, finding it trended abruptly to the south-west, 
he stood away for Hobart’s Town. He had coasted 500 
miles along this newly discovered land, which he named 
Victoria. On the 22d November, 1841, the expedition again 
put to sea, to resume operations in the Antarctic region, and 
entered the ice in 62° south latitude, and 211° 40’ east lon- 
gitude. Forty-six days were consumed in struggling to 
force a passage through the ice; and shortly after that was 
effected, the great icy barrier was met, which again stopped 
their progress south. The highest latitude reached on this 
occasion, was 78° 10’, being only six minutes beyond that 
of the preceding year. 


Captain Wilkes gives an interesting summary of his ob- 
servations on the formation, separation and drift of the ice- 
bergs, which he illustrates by several wood-cuts, representing 
their appearance at different periods. Before they are abra- 
ded by the action of the waves, they present a tabular form, 
being stratified in layers from six inches to four feet thick, 
with a flat surface, having wall sides rising to the height of 
from one to two hundred feet. In some instances they passed 
along a straight and perpendicular wall of ice, from fifty to 
two hundred feet high, for a distance of fifty miles, with the 
land behind it. These immense masses of ice are supposed 
to be formed along the land, by continued accumulations of 
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snow and freezing fogs, in a temperature where ice seldom 
melts. In support of the latter supposition, it is stated, that 
ice was frequently formed on the vessel’s rigging and spars, 
to the thickness of a quarter of an inch, without either rain 
or snow having fallen. ‘The separation from the parent 
mass is accounted for by the action of the frost, and of vio- 
lent and frequent storms,—floating masses of ice being seen 
along the coast, from a quarter of a mile to five miles in 
length. These drift slowly north, acted upon, as he thinks, 
by an under current, no surface current having been found, 
and are not melted in any great degree until they reach the 
latitude of 60° 1’... The author says: 

“During their drift to the northward reaching lower latitudes, and 


as their distance from the land increases, they are found in all stages 
} 


of decay: some forming obelisks, others towers and gothic arches, 
and all more or less perforated ; some exhibit lofty columns, with a 
natural bridge resting on them, of a brightness and beauty incon- 
ceivable in any other material. While in this state they rarely ex- 
hibit any signs of stratification, and some appear to be formed of a 
soft porous ice; others are quite blue; others again of a green tint, 
and are of hard flinty ice.” 


All the boulders he had an opportunity of observing, 
seemed to form part of a nucleus, and were surrounded by 
extremely compact ice, so that they would be probably car- 
ried to the farthest extent of the range of the icebergs, before 
they were let loose or deposited. ‘This whole subject is ren- 
dered highly important, since the attention of geologists has 
been directed to the movement of glaciers. It would require 
a series of observations to determine the extent to which 
these ice-islands travel, the boulders and masses of earth 
they transport, and the direction they take. In 1832, they 
were met with in such numbers near Cape Horn, that many 
vessels bound from the Pacific, were obliged to put back to 
Chile ; and last year, (1844,) so many of them have been 
seen off the Cape of Good Hope, as to render the navigation 
there dangerous. 

On the 11th of March, . Vincennes again cast anchor 
off Fort Macquaire, in Port Jackson, where they found the 
Peacock undergoing repairs. ‘The officers of both ships re- 
ceived, during their stay at Sydney, the same friendly and 
hospitable treatment they had experienced during their first 

visit there. 

On the 19th, Captain Wilkes left New South Wales, and 
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sailed for New-Zealand. On arriving in the Bay of Islands, 
he found the Porpoise and Flying Fish lying in Kawa Kawa 
river, and was joined by the gentlemen of the scientific corps, 
who, after encountering considerable delay, and some diffi- 
culties and dangers, had succeeded in reaching New-Zealand. 
Shortly before the arrival of our vessels, New-Zealand had 
been taken formal possession of by the English, in the name 
of Queen Victoria. The chiefs were persuaded to consent 
to sign the articles of surrender, in a great measure by the 
influence of the American consul, with whose conduct Capt. 
Wilkes is very indignant, as, in his opinion, the influence 
he exercised on this occasion was due to his official station. 
This gentleman is an Englishman, probably largely inter- 
ested in the success of the measure, and the government at 
home is alone to blame for not having an American agent at 
so important a post. The number of our whaling vessels in 
those seas, in 1840, is stated at one hundred, and these islands 
are their chief resort. It is to be feared that our trade there 
may, in future, be subjected to vexatious restrictions. 

Captain Wilkes thinks that the chiefs were ignorant of 
the extent of the cession they had made. The principal 
one seemed to think only of the figure he would cut in his 
scarlet uniform and gold epaulette, which were promised 
him as an inducement to sign away his rights to the terri- 
tory. When they awake from their delusion, it will be too 
late, for, if need be, this acquisition will doubtless be main- 
tained by force, and notwithstanding the numbers and war- 
like character of the natives, the issue of such a contest can- 
not be doubtful. 

Admiral D’Urville, who, in the narrative of the voyage of 
the Astrolabe, gives a very elaborate account of these islands, 
considers the New-Zealanders superior to the other inhabit- 
ants of Polynesia, for their intelligence and courage; and 
the French press holds out the opinion, that the English 
have been induced by the information and opinions of the 
French navigator, to take possession of this land. This is 
not very probable, for the English, from its proximity to 
New South Wales, must have been well acquainted with its 
commercial importance. It is much more probable that the 
influence of the New-Zealand Company was exerted to in- 
duce the government to take possession of the country. 
They had sold many large allotments there, before they had 
themselves acquired a title to the land. Some three or four 
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thousand emigrants were thus defrauded, and ou their arri- 
val to take possession of their purchases, found themselves 
without land, and compelled to spend the little they had 
brought with them to maintain life, enduring all the priva- 
tions to which people thus situated, in a new country, are 
exposed. Itis incredible to what an extent the lands of 
New-Zealand are covered by claims. The whole surface 
of both islands does not exceed fifty millions of acres, and 
the claims already presented amount to not less than forty. 
What is to become of the pool inhabitants in the midst of 
this scramble for their lands, we know not. 

The French press complains of this usurpation on the 
part of the English, and yet it is believed that the measure 
was precipitated in order to anticipate the French govern- 
ment, which evinced an intention to seize upon the southern 
island. France appears exceedingly desirous to extend its 
power and possessions in the Pacific, and certainly has not 
been very scrupulous about the means of doing so. 

An American vessel, in want of provisions, attempted to 
land at Fatou-hiva, when the natives fired upon them, and 
killed one of the sailors. The crew of the boat were after- 
wards plundered and stripped, and the boat taken from them 
by the people of 'Taouata. The men were subsequently 
taken off by a whaling vessel, but before their departure, 
they protested against the treatment they had received, and 
threatened Yotele, the chief, with the vengeance of their 
government. Enlightened by the missionaries and masters 
of the vessels that touched at the island, as to the probable 
consequences of this scandalous transaction, the chief be- 
came greatly alarmed, and on the arrival of the French Ad- 
miral, Dupetit-Thouars, applied to him for protection. In 
his official report to the Minister of Marine, this officer says : 


“The chief begged me to protect him, and when I sailed, to dis- 
embark part of my crew and some of the trigate’s guns. I re plied, 
that I would consent to do so, provided he would recognise the sov- 
ereignty of his majesty Louis Philippe, nd place himself under the 
French flag. He was too happy to accept these terms, and we 
agreed that this transfer should be proclaimed the Ist of May, the 
hirth-day of his majesty Louis Philippe, on which oecasion the French 


flag should float over the island of Taouata. 


We are not told in what manner he obtained possession of 
the other islands of this group. It is now considered an 
.dvanced post of France, whence she may watch over her 
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commerce and defend her interests. ‘They have since ex- 
tended an armed protection over Tahiti, and manifested 
stroug disposition to take their share of New-Zealand. 

Is it not time our government should look to the protec- 
tion of American interests in these seas? If we do not 
shortly assume a position which will secure our rights in 
Polynesia, our trading interests there will be dependent upon 
the forbearance of the French and English governments, 
claiming and exercising sovereign control over those islands. 
We shall have no right to refit or touch at the Marquesas, 
without paying port charges and other exactions to the 
authorities ;—-we shall be deprived of the convenient har. 
bours and profitable fishing establishments of New-Zealand, 
by the system of discriminating duties and charges alre ady 
adopte d by the new government of the island ; and the same 
grasping policy may exclude us from all the principal groups. 

Although it is generally believed that the New-Zealanders 
a made some progress in civilization, since the visit of 

Capt. Cook, our author says it is difficult to conceive that 
they ever were more filthy, or their habitations more com. 
fortless. Their warlike and thievish propensities remain 
pretty much the same as described by that navigator. The 
missionaries have not been very successful among them, and 
as yet few have been converted to Christianity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, although they have profited so little by 
their intercourse with the whites, they have, as it appears, 
suflered considerably from the vices and diseases introduced 
by them. 

Our naturalists made frequent and extensive excursions 
into the interior, which enables the author to give a good 
description of the country and its productions, as well as of 
the manners and customs of the people. From Mr. Williams, 
a very intelligent Episcopal missionary, some account was 
obtained of the volcanic region surrounding Mount Egmont, 
the loftiest peak on the island. ‘The only voleano known to 
be in action, is one on a small island in the Bay of Plenty, 
on the east coat, but several extinct craters were observed 
twelve or fifteen miles to the westward of the Bay of Islands. 
That of Poervea presents the appearance of a regular cone, 
when seen from the eastward. The increasing length of 
this article, warns us to proceed with the expedition as speed- 
ily as possible to the Feejee group. 

On the 6th of April, 1840, the squadron sailed from the 
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Bay of Islands, leaving New-Zealand without regret. On 
their passage to the Friendly Isles, they passed over the po- 
sition of Rosetta shoal, as laid down in the charts, and their 
examination authorizes the assertion that it does not exist. 
They saw Sunday Island, in latitude 29° 12’ south, and 
longitude 178° 15’ west. It is high and rugged, and appears 
volcanic. The rocks rise like basaltic columns. They 
passed over the position assigned to the island of Velasquez, 
but saw nothing of it. 

On the 22d, they made the islands of Tongataboo and 
Eooa, the most southern of the Hapai group, or Friendly 
Isles, of Capt. Cook. ‘The former is low, fertile and covered 
with foliage,—the latter high, rocky and barren. Our ves- 
sels approached Tongataboo through the Astrolabe canal, at 
the western extremity of which the French frigate of f that 
name was nearly wrecked in 1827. The Vincennes nar- 
rowly escaped a similar accident, having, on turning out of 
the canal, struck a smal! coral bank, which fortun: itely yield- 
ed to the pressure and was swept away. They cast anchor 
at Nukoalofa, the residence of the king of Tongataboo, and 
the station of the Wesleyan mission. The island was found 
to be distracted by a civi] war waging between the Christians 
and Devil’s party ; which Capt. Wilkes did his utmost to 
put an end to. His efforts, however, were rendered fruitless 
by the ambitious projects of one of the chiefs, (King George,) 
and by the culpable indifference of the missionaries. It ap- 
peared that the love of peace, which ought to have influenced 
them, and which they were bound to inculeate, yielded to 
their desire to propagate the Christian religion among the 
heathen ; and they rather encouraged the attack made upon 
them by the Christian party, than sought to reconcile their 
differences. Indeed, one of the missionaries, Mr. Ravone, 
was openly in favour of the war being continued, viewing it 
as a legitimate means of propagating the Gospel. Captain 
Wilkes is of opinion that their opponents wished to avoid 
war, and only desired to be left tothemselves. ‘The contest. 
in the sequel, terminated disastrously for the assailants, and 
the missionaries were driven from the island. Being very 
favorably impressed with the many and great benefits con- 
ferred upon the inhabitants of Polynesia by the missionaries, 
we regret to record such instances of mistaken zeal. 

The narrative contains, as usual, a pretty full account of 
this island, with many characteristic anecdotes of the inhabit- 
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ants, illustrating their manners and customs, Capt. Cook 
remained some time in this group, which he called the 
Friendly Isles, and has given a very elaborate description of 
Tongataboo and Eooa. The account given by Mariner, 
who resided many years here, in his “Tonga Islands,” was 
found by our navigators to be perfectly accurate. The 
Tonguese are confessedly the first race of men in ail Poly- 
nesia. They are a shi de lighter than the inhabitants of the 
other islands, tall and well made, with countenances of the 
European cast. In their moral qualities they resemble the 
other inhabitants of these islands. Smoking is a passion 
with them, but has been forbidden by the missionaries, while 
ava drinking is permitted. It is difficult to account for this 
distinction ; nor can we understand the motive for prohibit- 
ing smoking, which is considered an innocent enjoyment in 
all countries, and which, with these people, was essentially 
a social pleasure. In their assemblies, the pipe was passed 
from mouth to mouth, and the owner was satisfied with a 
few whiffs. We cannot but regard the officious interference 
with the innocent pleasures and habits of these people, as, 
in this instance, as well as with regard to their cultivating 
and wearing flowers, as both oppressive and impolitic. Ava 
drinking continues to be practised throughout Polynesia ; 
and the intoxicating liquor is still prepared in the same 
beastly manner as explained by . ‘aptain Cook. ‘The root of 
the piper mythisticum is chewed by girls or young men with 
cood teeth, and + saliva, impregnated with the juice, col- 

lected in a bowl, to be afterwards diluted with water and 
drank by the company. 

The practice of Taboo, as described by the old English 
navigator, still prevails throughout Polynesia. In its exer- 
cise is included the constitution of government, and the 
practice of the laws. The chief is tabooed,—his person and 
all belonging to him are sacred. When the taro fields and 
yam grounds are plants d, the land is tabooed by the priest ; 
b yy which ceremony they are rendere d more secure than by 
any enclosure. If it is considered expedient to interdict the 
intercourse with other islands for a time, the surrounding 
sea, the coast and harbours, are tabooed, and no one arrives 
or departs until the taboo is taken off. If hogs become scarce, 
the animal is taboo,—it can neither be sold or eaten. In 
short, the taboo of Polynesia carries with it more authority 
than the ukase of the autocrat of Russia. Although flies 
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and musquitoes abound in all the inhabited islands of this 
ocean, no where did they find the latter so troublesome as at 
Tonga. ‘he officers and men could get no rest for them, 
day or night, and they swarmed in such numbers, that the 
sailors likened the interior of the ship to a musical box. 

We will now follow the expedition to the Feejee group, 
where it rendered a most important service to commerce and 
navigation, by the minute and accurate survey it made of 
these islands and circumjacent seas, of which no correct in- 
formation existed. 

The first island they encountered, after leaving the Hapai 
croup, was thirty miles out of the position assigned to it, and 
the squadron had to run through this unknown archipelago 
in a dark night, before a brisk gale. In the morning, says 
the author : | 


“We found ourselves in the midst of a number of beautiful islands, 
viz: Goro, Vanua, Levu and Somu-Somu, on our right.—Nairai., 
Ambatiki and Matuku. on the left, —Ovolau, Wakaia and Makungai 
in front. They were all girt with white encircling reefs.” 


On the Sth of May, they entered the harbour of Levuka, 
in Ovolau, the most beautiful and picturesque of these islands, 
and wearing more the appearance of civilization than any of 
the others : 


“The remarkable peculiarity of these coral harbours,” says our 
author, “is, that it is but an instant from the time the sea is left, unti! 
security is found equal to that of an artificial deck. This is particu- 
larly the case with the harbour of Levuka. The shore was lined 
with natives, watching our progress with their usual curiosity ; and 
it was amusing to hear their shouts of applause, when they saw our 
men, dressed all in white, running up the rigging to furl the sails.” 


They found here several whites, and among them a man 
named David Whippy, who proved very useful to them, as 
he not only understood the language, but was well acquaint- 
ed with the character of the people. ‘This person has since 
received the appointment of vice-consul of the United States 
for the Feejee Islands. 

After the usual interviews with the chiefs and head men 
of the place, a party, composed of twenty officers, with the 
commander and the naturalists, ascended the peak of Andu- 
long, which was found to be two thousand and seventy feet 
above the level of the sea. They reached the summit with 
great difficulty, but were amply repaid for their toil by the 
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magnificent view it afforded of the picturesque scenery of 
the island on which they were, and of the Goro sea dotted 
vith reefs and islands of every size. Even the needle-shaped 
peaks of Vanua-levu were seen, although at a distance of 
sixty miles; and Capt. Wilkes says, “that every danger that 
could in any way affect the safety of a vessel, was as dis- 
tinctly marked as though it had already been put upon our 
charts.” 

The duties of the survey were at once entered upon by 
the whole squadron, and instructions issued for the conduct 
of the officers in charge of the several parties. These were 
of a nature to have preserved them from all danger of col- 
lision with the natives; and would effectually have done 

if they had been punctually obeyed. 

With the consent of the chief, a site was fixed upon for 
an observatory, the instruments landed, and a garden en- 
closed and planted under the superintendence of the horti- 
culturist, Mr. Brackenridge. Attaching an experienced and 
scientific horticulturist to the expedition, was a wise provi- 
sion, which proved equally beneficial to the islands visited 
by the squadron, and to our own country, by introducing a 
number of useful and ornamental plants hitherto unknown ; 
and we rejoice to perceive that the government has provided 
the means of preserving, at the seat of government, the pre- 
cious collection of living plants brought home by the expe- 
dition. 

On the 12th, a canoe, one hundred feet long, with a large 
outrigger ornamented with shells, and carrying an immense 
sail of white mats, with pennants streaming from the yard, 
denoting the high quality of the owner, made its appearance 
at Levuka. lis craft brought Tanoa, king of Ambua, who 
visited the Vinee ‘nnes at the request of C apt. Wilkes; and, 
at his solicitation, signed articles of agreement for recul ating 

» trade of foreign vessels with these islands, which are 
c wrt oat to prove very beneficial to traders in this group. 
They were afterwards signed by several other chiefs, and if 
they are observed by both parties, will render a resort to 
these islands much less hazardous than it has hitherto been. 
Tanao brought with him several natives of Tonga, and 
Capt. Wilkes had an opportunity of comparing them with 

e Feejees. The former were light-colored, like mulattoes, 
while the latter were quite black. 


“The Tonguese,” he says, “have small joints, and well-developed 
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and rounded muscles, while the Feejee limbs are large and muscu- 
lar. The latter are slender in body, and apparently inured to hard 
fare and living. The difference in manner was equally great. In 
the Tonguese there was a native grace combined with fine forms, 
and an expression and carriage, as if educated ; whilst there was an 
air of power and independence in the Feejees.” 


The latter possess great activity of mind and body, which 
is unusual among the natives of Polynesia, and are notorious 
liars,—so much so, that to talk like a Feejee, means to tell 
an egregious falsehood. ‘They are, moreover, warlike, tur- 
bulent, quarrelsome, vindictive, cruel and blood-thirsty, to a 
degree unparalleled in the history of any people. We know 
of no example of any other race feasting on human flesh, 
because they prefer it to all other food. Capt. Wilkes says 
the sacrifice of human life to gratify this appetite, is of almost 
daily occurrence : 

“A feast frequently takes place among the chiefs, to which each is 
required to bring a pig. On these occasions, from pride and ostenta- 
tion, Tanoa always furnishes a human body. The cannibal propen- 
sity is not confined to enemies, or to persons of a different tribe, but 
they will banquet on the flesh of their dearest friends.” 


It appears to us, that the cause of this is, in a great mea- 
sure, to be attributed to the scarcity of animal food, for they 
will eat putrid bodies and carrion. Their aged parents are 
not unfrequently buried alive to get rid of them,—a conclu- 
sion to which they consent, in order to escape from the de- 
crepitude of old age,—believing that in the form and condi- 
tion in which they leave this life, they will exist for ever in 
that which is to come; for these barbarians have an idea of 
a future state. As a matter of course, among such a people, 
the women are slaves and harshly treated. 

Whilst at Ovolau, Capt. Wilkes learnt from an Irishman, 
named Paddy Connel, who had been long residing in the 
island, and, in conformity with the customs of his adopted 
country, had a hundred wives and a countless number of 
children, that he had been present when the mate and part 
of the crew of the American brig Charles Dogget had been 
murdered, while collecting a cargo of biche-de-mar, at a 
small island near Kantavu. Having ascertained that a chief 
named Vendovi, had been the principal actor in this bloody 
tragedy, he determined to have him seized and brought off, 
in the hope that such an example might deter others from 
attacking our navigators, while engaged in trading among 
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these islands. This determination was communicated to 
Capt. Hudson, who was at Rewa, the residence of Vendovi. 
He effected his capture, by detaining on board the Peacock 
the king and queen of Rewa, with their suite, until Vendovi 
was delivered up to him. He was, accordingly, summoned 
on board by the king, and formally delivered up. On his 
examination before his countrymen and the officers of the 
Peacock, he confessed the share he had taken in the murder, 
the horrible details of which are contained in the narrative. 
Among the most revolting, is the fact, that the bodies of our 
countrymen were devoured by these savage islanders. They 
had been delivered up to the master of the vessel, who caused 
them to be sewed up in canvass and thrown overboard. Af- 
ter a few days they floated, and were washed on shore by 
the sea. In this state the natives feasted upon them. 

The officers of the Peacock had, on one occasion, an op- 
portunity of seeing these cannibals in the act of eating hu- 
man flesh : 

“A canoe came alongside, bringing the skull of a human body, on 
which the natives had just been feasting. It was warm from the fire, 
much scorched, and marked with the teeth of those who had eaten 
of it. Another canoe came alongside, with some roasted flesh in it.” 


To their horror and astonishment, they saw a Feejee pluck 
out one of the eyes and eat it, exclaiming, “vinaka, vinaka,” 
(good, good ) Another was seen eating the last of the flesh 
from a thigh-bone. 

The chief, Vendovi, was brought away, and afterwards 
transferred on board the Vincennes. He sickened on his 
passage to the United States, and died shortly after he was 
landed in New-York. 

For some time after this capture, apprehensions were en- 
tertained of an attack upon the observatory, and of an attempt 
being made to seize the person of the commander, in order 
to ransom Vendovi. Nothing toek place, however, to justify 
these fears ; but every proper precaution was taken to repel 
an attack. 

The narrative contains an account of other outrages com- 
mitted by the islanders upon the whites. The murder of 
the master of the French brig Aimable Josephine, and the 
capture of his vessel, provoked the retaliation of the French, 
and Admiral Dumont D’Urville, some years after, destroyed 
the town of Vavu, which had been the scene of this disaster. 
‘The master and part of the crew of the English brig Sir Da- 
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vid Ogilby, were likewise cut off not long since. Some of 
our own vessels have been destroyed, and the crews sacri- ; 
ficed, by these cannibals ; and the concluding scene of the 
cruise of our squadron in this group, is a strong proof of 
their daring ferocity. Capt. Wilkes, after having passed the 
day at a small island four or five miles east of Malolo, was 
just finishing his last station of the survey, and preparing to 
return on board the tenders, when the three boats which had 
been sent to survey the coasts and reefs of Malolo island 
hove in sight, with their colors half-mast and union down. 
They bore the bodies of Lieutenant Underwood and Mid- 
shipman Wilkes Henry. ‘These officers had been on shore 
to barter for provisions, and were traitorously murdered by 
the natives. Before venturing on shore, a sub-chief was 
taken on board the boat as a hostage, and emboldened by 
their more frequent intercourse with the natives, the party 
ventured to land without all their number being armed; 
they had only one rifle among them. After they had been 
on shore some time, one of the natives came off and had a 
short conversation with the hostage, who, from that moment, | 
showed great anxiety to go on shore, and finally succeeded 

in effecting his escape. Had he been secured, or properly 

guarded, it is probable no accident would have occurred ; or 

had the whole party on shore been sufficiently armed, they 

might have made good their retreat to the boat,—but they 

were almost defenceless in the midst of their enemies. A 
gun was fired from Lieut. Alden’s boat over the fugitive, in 
hopes of stopping him, but it only served as a signal for an 
attack upon the officers on shore. They defended them- 
selves gallantly, but the contest was hopeless against such 
odds, and both were killed. As soon as the attack was made, 
Lieut. Emmons, who had joined with his boat, and Lieut. 
Alden, pushed for the shore ; but they were only in time to 
rescue the bodies of their brother officers from the cannibals. 
They were buried the next day, on a small uninhabited 
island, which was called Henry’s Island, and the group in 
the midst of which it lies, Underwood’s Group. Their 
grave—tor they lie side by side in one sepulchre—is situated 
in the centre of the island, surrounded by a grove of ficus 
trees, which form over it an impeuetrable shade. Captain 
Wilkes, with his officers and twenty sailors, accompanied 
their remains to the spot, and paid the last tribute of affec- 
tion and respect to those who had gone through so many 
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toils and shared so many dangers with them. This melan- 
choly duty performed, and every precaution taken to oblit- 
erate all marks of the grave, so as to secure the bodies from 
being disinterred by the natives, they returned on board, 
and as soon as the Porpoise joined, made active preparations 
to punish promptly and efficiently the actors in this foul 
deed. 

The action which followed has been variously viewed by 
the public at home ; but when we consider the character of 
these people, and the absolute necessity of restraining their 
diabolical passions and propensities, by the fear of prompt 
retribution, we cannot hesitate to regard the punishment 
inflicted upon the inhabitants of Malolo, for their unpro- 
voked murder of our officers, as not only justifiable, but hu- 
mane and politic. ‘The United States are a great maritime 
nation, and the government is bound to extend its protection 
over our ships and seamen, in every sea on which they 
navigate. Go where they will, they must feel that they are 
secure under the flag of their country, so long as they con- 
duct themselves peacefully and abstain from violating the 
laws. And this protection can only be extended to them, 
by impressing upon the Polynesians, the Malays, and the 
pirate savages of every sea, that a signal vengeance awaits 
them if they fail to respect our flag. 

If Capt. Wilkes had not punished these murders promptly 
and effectively, the natives would have been encouraged to 
continue their ferocious attacks upon our defenceless traders 
and whalers, and after the loss of much property and many 
valuable lives, government would have been compelled to 
dispatch another expedition to execute that duty ; as in the 
case of the outrage committed upon one of our trading ves- 
sels in Sumatra by the Malays. On that occasion, as soon 
as the news reached the United States, the destination of the 
Potomac was changed, and that frigate dispatched, under 
Commodore Downes, to demand satisfaction, or to take sig- 
nal vengeance on these pirates. In consequence of these 
orders, on the 6th of February, 1832, their town, Quallah 
Battoo, was attacked and burned, and sixty of the Malays 
killed, by a detachment of marines and sailors, under the 
command of our gallant countryman, Shubric. It is only 
by such prompt and energetic measures, that a maritime 
power can protect its citizens abroad. 

All the men that could be spared from the Porpoise, the 
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Flying Fish, and the boats, were landed in three divisions, 
under the command of Lieut. Ringold, and succeeded in 
burning the town of Sualib, after a sharp conflict, in which 
upwards of thirty native warriors were killed. The town 
of Arro was likewise burned by our people, after being aban- 
doned by the inhabitants, who had concentrated their forces 
in Sualib. While these things were transacting on shore, 
Lieut. Emmons encountered five canoes, each of which con- 
tained eight men, and was furnished with a kind of breast- 
work to protect them against shot. When they perceived 
the boat, they struck their sails and advanced to the attack. 
Lieut. Emmons had only seven men, but such was the su- 
periority of arms, that he succeeded in destroying four of the 
five canoes with their warriors. 

The next day, baa inhabitants sued for peace in the most 
abject manner. Capt. Wilkes insisted on their submission 
to our flag being in in the same manner, and with the 
same ceremonies, as are observed among themselves to ac- 
knowledge defeat. ‘This was politic, for if these forms had 
not been exacted from them, the savage enemy would not 
have regarded themselves as vanquished, nor been deterred 
by the chastisement they had received from again attacking 
our people, whenever they could do so at an advantage. 

The performance of this painful duty, was afterwards 
made the subject of a serious charge against the commander 
of the expedition. The administration, without considering 
the previous acts of our own government, or the many rea- 
sons which rendered it incumbent upon Capt. Wilkes to 
make such an example in these seas, as would deter the 
cannibal inhabitants from killing our defenceless citizeus, in 
order to gratify their craving for human flesh, thought pro- 
per to accuse him of murder,—a charge of which he was 
honorably acquitted by a court-martial. His brother officers 
understood better the necessity of such prompt measures. 

We venture to hope that the government will carry into 
effect the intentions of those who planned this voyage, and 
maintain a vessel of war constantly in these seas. T he po- 
sition of this group is very advantageous, and the Feejees, 
who are an agricultural pe ople, raise a sufficient supply of 
esculent roots for our whaling ships and trading vessels, 
Indeed, some cargoes of yams have been shipped to Sydney, 
and sold there at a p rofit. As soon as the wants of their 
own people increase, which is sure to follow frequent inter- 
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course with foreigners, and when they begin to clothe them- 
selves, which they ought to be encouraged to do, the bene- 
fits of commerce will be appreciated among them, and pro- 
duce its usual humanizing effects. They will perceive that 
it is more profitable to treat foreign vessels with kindness, 
and to encourage them to visit their islands by their friendly 
conduet, than to seek to kill and eat the erews. 

The narrative gives an account of the trade in biche-de- 
mar, and describes the manner of preparing this sea-worm 
for the Chinese market. In the present condition of the 
islanders, this traffic, and that of procuring tortoise shell, 
although very lucrative, are carried on at great risk. No- 
thing but the greatest caution, can preserve the lives of those 
engaged in them from the cruel treachery of the natives. 

Some courageous missionaries, with their still more cour- 
ageous wives, are found residing on +hese islands, and their 
condition, in most instances, is pitiable indeed. Capt. Wilkes 
represents those at Somu-Somu, a town on the north side of 
the fertile and picturesque island of Vuna, as being frequent- 
ly subjected to witness the horrid cannibal feasts of these 
people ; and states that, on one of these occasions, when 
they closed their doors and windows to keep out the offen- 
sive sight and smell of cooking human bodies, the savage 
chief was so much incensed at their squeamishness, that he 
declared to them, in presence of their wives, that if ever it 
occurred again he would knock them in the head and eat 
them. All this might be borne, if there was a reasonable 
prospect of ameliorating the condition of the natives , but at 
this place they had not succeeded, after a residence ‘of one 
year, in making a single proselyte. The chief obstacle to 
the success of the missionaries, is, probably, the dread the 
chiefs entertain of losing their influence over the people, if 
they were converted to Christianity. They are now despotic 
to a degree unknown in any other country, and they main- 
tain this unlimited dominion over their abject subjects, in a 
great measure, through the instrumentality of the juggling 
priests of their superstitious worship. If this influence were 
destroyed, the people who now submit slavishly to all their 
caprices, neither daring to disobey them, or even to stand 
erect in their presence, might cease to respect them. 'The 
missionaries are, therefore, tolerated only because it is be- 
lieved that their presence encourages traders to resort to these 
islands. ‘There are six missionaries in this group, from the 
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Wesleyan Society of Great Britain, and in a few of the 
islands the labours of these excellent men have been pro- 
ductive of some good. In that of Lakemba, cannibalism has 
been suppressed, although, in other respects, the inhabitants 
do not appear to have lost any of their ferocity ; for the mis- 
sionary acknowledged that it was still their custom to destroy 
all shipwrecked persons. Capt. Wilkes considers the pre- 
sent generation of Feejees as irreclaimable, and recommends 
that the efforts of the missionaries should be directed to the 
rising one, suggesting, “that, by educating the children of 
the whites, they might create a class, which, being connected 
in bloed and language with the natives, and instructed in 
the ways of religion and civilization, could not fail to exert 
a salutary influence over the destinies of these islands.” 

The result of the survey of this group, called by the 
French navigators Viti, and by the English and ourselves 
Feejee, is given in a well executed chart, published in the 
Atlas that accompanies these volumes. The group is situa- 
ted between the latitudes 15° 30’ and 19° 30’ south, and the 
longitudes of 177° east and 178° west. It comprises one 
hundred and fifty-four islands, sixty-five of which are in- 
habited,—the remainder are occasionally resorted to by the 
natives, for the purpose of fishing and taking biche-de-mar. 
The whole sea is dotted with reefs and shoals, which, toge- 
ther with the harbours, were carefully surveyed. A regular 
series of magnetic observations was made at Ovolau, and 
every individual officer of the squadron appears to have 
been actively and usefully employed while there. The 
service was most arduous,—the boats being, in some in- 
stances, away from the ships, for two and three weeks at a 
time, exposed to the alternations of the weather, and to great 
risk from the ferocious character of the people. Every op- 
portunity was afforded the naturalists, consistent with their 
safety, to examine the several islands,—and although, for 
obvious reasons, they could not be allowed to penetrate into 
the interior, many interesting objects were added to their 
collections. 


“The climate.” Capt. Wilkes says. “at the different sides of the 
islands, may, as in all the large Polynesian islands, be distinguished 
as wet and dry; the weather-side being subject to showers, while 


co leeward it is remarkably dry, so that, on the lee side, the islands 
have a barren and burned appearance, while the weather sides ex 


hibit a luxuriant tropical vegetation.” 
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The peaks, some of them several thousand feet in height, 

are basaltic, and there is no appearance of running streams 

of lava on any of the islands. Volcanic substances exist in 

different stages of decomposition, affording a rich soil, which 
is clothed with a most luxuriant foliage, covering the islands 
to their summits, and giving a degree of beauty to the whole 
group, t that is scarcely surpassed in any part of the world. 

The narrative says, the population of all the islands is esti- 
mated at one hundred and thirty thousand. This, although 
asmall estimate for such an area of fertile land, is deemed 
by the author somewhat exceeding the truth. Enjoying a 
healthy climate, and living in the midst of exuberant vege- 
tation, these people would increase rapidly, were it not for 

their horrid customs and ferocious wars. We might have 
looked forward to see these islands filled up with a dense 
and thriving population, whenever they become more civil- 
ized, did not sad experience show, that the population of the 
Polynesian Islands has diminished in proportion to their 
advance in civilization. 

The author's description of the religion,—if the tricks of 
their ju; ggling priests, and the superstitions of the people, can 
be so called ; of their government, comprised of the despotic 
rule of the chiefs, exercised in a descending scale over each 
other, and of the most abject submission of the people to 
them all; of their character, the most brutal and savage of 
any people known to us; an d of their strange and singular 
manners and customs,—are all given in detail, and will be 
read with interest. Their year is divided into eleven months, 
which they have named from periods of vegetation or of 
agricultural labours. January, “Reeds blossom,”— February, 
— your houses,”—March, “Yams ripe,” ete. 

Capt. Wilkes gives a description of their houses and ca- 
noes. Both are built by carpenters, whose occupation is 
hereditary. The former are large, with lofty roofs, thatched 
with wild sugar-cane and fern leaves, the sides being closed 
in with small canes. The canoes of these savages, both 
yy and double, are very large, capable of carrying forty 

r fifty men, and are navigated with considerable skill, fre- 
po ntly performing voyages to np neighbouring islands, and 
boldly traversing this stormy sea. ‘They carry an immense 
sail, and are very swift. 

The natives bestow great attention upon their toilette, 
which is principally confined to their head-dress and face. 
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Their hair is frizzled up to a portentous size, and those who 
have not hair enough for the purpose, wear wigs, which the 
natives make so ingeniously, as completely to deceive the 
eye. They paint the face a shining black, relieved with 
vermillion spots, and the chiefs wear large turbans and the 
mono, or girdle, with long ends depending before aud be- 
hind. The le ngth of these girdles denote the rank of the 
wearer. The girls wear their hair in ringlets; but, after 
marriage, it is cut short and frizzled out. This mop is 
dipped into a preparation, made of the ashes of the bread- 
fruit tree, which is thick and viscid, and not unfrequently 
runs down their cheeks, leaving zig-zag lines which are 
deemed ornamental. ‘These ladies grease themselves with 
cocoa-nut oil, mixed with turmeric, which gives their bodies 
an orange hue. They oil their children, too, till their skins 
glisten. 

In taking leave of the Feejee group, the author says, that 
“no one can view these islands, without feeling a poignant 
regret that so lovely a part of God’s creation should be d: uly 
and hourly sullied by deeds of such unparalleled depravity, 
as those to which we have alluded ,” and expresses his ear- 
nest hope, “that the perseverance, courage and devotedness 
of the missionaries will, ere long, reclaim these islanders 
from their sensual and savage customs.” ‘The missionaries 
themselves, regarded the visit of our squadron as very ser- 
viceable to the cause in which they were engaged. 

The third volume brings the expedition to the Sandwich 
Islands, where we will leave it, confining ourselves, for the 
present, to a brief notice of its subsequent course. 

The Peacock, Porpoise and Flying Fish, were dispatched 
on different surveys, while the Vincennes remained to ae 
observations with the Pendulum, for which purpose Capt. 
Wilkes ascended the mountain called Mouna Loa, to the 
height of between thirteen and fourteen thousand feet above 
the sea. He left these islands on the 6th of April, and the 
27th arrived off the Columbia River. Not being able, owing 
to the weather. to cross the bar, he entered the straits of Juan 
de Fuea, and anchored in Port Discovery of Vancouver, 
and afterwards ascended Puget’s sot as far as Nisgualay. 

The Porpoise was employed in examining these straits, 
which were imp erfectly known. ‘Two expeditions were 
organized to explore the interior. The surveys and exam- 
inations were continued by the Vincennes and Porpoise to- 
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wards the east of Johnstone’s straits, and round Vancouver’s 
Island. While engaged in a survey of the Gulf of Arro, 
intelligence was received of the loss of the Peacock, on the 
bar of Columbia River. Capt. Wilkes immediately proceed- 
ed there in the Porpoise, and took off the crew he found 
encamped at Astoria. The river was examined to its first 
fall, one hundred and twenty miles from its mouth. A 
strong detachment was sent from Fort Vancouver to Cali- 

fornia, and rejoined the expedition at the Bay of San Fran-* 
cesco. On leaving the coast of California, the squadron 
touched again at the Sandwich Islands, and proceeded to 
Manilla. From thence, in compliance with the instructions, 
itexplored the Looloo Sea, passing through the Mindoro 
Straits to the Looloo Islands. In the course of this naviga- 
tion, many errors were discovered and corrected in the ex- 
isting charts. The Straits of Balabac were likewise exam- 
ined, and a chart of its entrance made, with a view of facill- 
tating the passage to China and the Philippine Islands during 
the contrary monsoon. The expedition then visited Singa- 
pore, and the Vincennes, passing round the Cape of Good 
Hope, entered New-York, the 9th of June, 1842, after an 
absence of three years and ten months. The rest of the 
squadron returned to the United States by Rio de Janeiro. 

When the remaining two volumes are issued from the 
press, we propose to resume the subject, and to give a notice 
of the proceedings, discoveries and observations made by the 
expedition, subsequent to the exploration of the Feejee group, 
as well as of the reports of the scientific corps. 

We believe that enough has been said to show that the 
squadron was most actively and usefully employed, during 
the whole period of its absence, and that the results have 
been, in an eminent degree, honorable to the country: and 
yet the reception of these vessels, on their return home, was 
cold and unkind. The officers and men, who had faithfully 
performed the arduous duties in which they were engaged 
for so long a period, were treated with utter neglect. In the 
midst of their toils and dangers, they had been cheered by 
the belief, that, if their efforts to promote the interests of 
navigation and commerce, and to extend the boundaries of 
science, were crowned with success, they would, on their 
return to their native shores, receive the thanks of a grateful 
people, and some mark of consideration from the govern- 
ment. They had a right to expect this; for, on the eve of 
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its departure on this adventurous cruise, the squadron was 
visited by the President, and the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, who assured them that their cruise through the un- 
known seas they were about to explore, would be watched 
with anxious interest, and that if their conduct and their 
services met the approbation of their government, they would 
be gratefully acknowledged on their return home. After 
, perusing the narrative before us, no one can doubt that these 
gallant men did earn the meed that was promised them,— 
and yet, no “well done” awaited them, nor was one word of 
approbation, or even of welcome, vouchsafed them. They 
were discharged,—the officers from the duty, and the men 
from the service, as if they had returned home from an or- 
dinary cruise. 

If the commander stood charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors, he was entitled, in this land, where the Jaws 
protect every one from being condemned unheard, to be 
considered and treated as an innocent man, until his guilt 
was established. Instead of which, after filling a highly 
responsible station, and discharging its arduous and im port- 
ant duties in a manner creditable to the country, he was 
prejudged, and received as one already convicted of the 
offences laid to his charge. And, even supposing the accu- 
sations preferred against the commander of the expedition, 
to have been of such a character as to excite an invincible 
prejudice against him in the breast of his superiors, still, the 
governme nt were not ignorant that the expedition had been 
eminently successful,—that it had rendered enduring service 
to the commerce and nav igation of the country, and contri- 
buted, by well-directed observations, important discoveries, 
and extensive collections, to the advancement of science ; 
and it ought not to have withheld all tokens of approbation 
from the officers and crews of the vessels composing it. 
They had been exposed to no common hazards, and had 
encountered the toils and dangers inseparable from the per- 
formance of such duties, with the ardour and enthusiasm 
which have ever distinguished our naval service, and would 
have considered the approbation of their government an 
ample reward for all they had endured. 

We expected to have seen a general order, expressing the 
sentiments of the government in relation to their conduct 
and services, but were disappointed. We do not think such 
a notice w ould be misplaced even now, and should be glad 
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to learn that a medal had been struck, commemorative of 
the first contribution made by the United States to the mari- 
time discoveries of the world. We were convinced that all 
commercial nations would do justice to the services rendered 
to navigation by this expedition ; and were much gratified 
to find, in the report on the synopsis of this voyage, made by 
a committee of the French Geographical Society, in which 
the question of priority of discovery of the Antarctic conti- , 
nent is fairly treated, these expressions : 

“If, as there is every reason to believe, these scientific observations 
and surveys are as correct as they are extensive, it must be allowed 
that this expedition is, without doubt, one of the most important ever 
undertaken for the advancement of the sciences, and the United 
States will have entered into this career, in a manner calculated to 
excite the emulation of the great nations of the world.” 


And again, in awarding their great medal to Capt. James 
Ross, for his discov eries in the Antarctic, and on account of 
his having attained the highest southern latitude, the com- 
mittee of this same society say : 

“In proposing to award the prize to Capt. Ross, we at the same 
time acknowledge and loudly proclaim the merit of Lieut. Wilkes’s 
discoveries and important observations.” 


We will briefly recapitulate what these observations were, 
which have attracted the attention of the scientific men of 
other countries. During the whole period of this long cruise, 
magnetic observations were made at every important station, 
and the instruments were disembarked on the islands when- 
ever a favorable opportunity was found; even on the ice 
islands of the Antarctic, in order to observe the dip and in- 
tensity. The pendulum was swung at six stations, one 
being on the summit of Mouna Loa, and another at the base 
of that mountain. Elaborate meteorological journals were 
kept, with great exactness, during the whole period of the 
expedition, and all the phenomena of the heavens accurately 
noted. The temperature of the ocean, at different depths, 
was frequently tried, with singular and important results. 
The set of the currents of the ocean, especially along the 
coasts visited by the expedition, were determined. The 
hydrographic labours were immense, and the new charts of 
the seas traversed by our vessels, specimens of which we 
have before us in the Atlas which accompanies these volumes, 
will be extremely useful to our navigation. We have seen 
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and examined the collections, in every branch of natural 
history, brought home by the expedition, and were surprised 
at the number and value of the specimens, evincing great 
industry and activity, as well as scientific research, on the 
part of those who were charged with this duty. The con- 
tributions to Philology, are highly interesting and important. 

We are happy to learn that this work is to be re-published, 
‘in five volumes, octavo, by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of 
Philadel phia, to be embellished with the same engravings, 
and to be accompanied by the same atlas, as the quarto edi- 
tion now before us. published by order of Congress. We 
hope it will be widely circulated and generally read. 


Art. Il—The Works of Washington Irving. In two 
volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1840. 


THERE is no name in the youthful history of our country, 
which does, or should, occupy a higher place, than that of 
Washington Irving,—who, more fortunate than most of the 
author-craft, has had the laurel-wreath twined around his 
living brow. ‘The spectacle of an author,—one whose cele- 
brity is owing, not to stump-speeches or political pilgrimages, 
but solely to his pen,—occupying a high and responsible 
public station, is as honorable to our national characte r, as 
it is inspiring to the votaries of thought. Itisa profound 
and sagacious policy, on the part of any gov ernment, to fos- 
ter and encourage native talent,—not alone that which is 
conversant with its immediate interests, but also that which 
indirectly tends to enlighten the mass,—to aid and encour- 
age its speculative as well as political writers, whose influ- 
ence, though less seen, is probably more deep ly felt. Itisa 
policy to which France owes much of her greatness,—as 
witness her Thiers and Guizot, elevated from humble jour- 
nalists to the guidance of her political fortunes. And even 
in aristocratic England, where the value of a man was once 
estimated by the number of useless ancestors he could boast, 
“the tenth transmitters of foolish faces” are now thrust aside 
by the energetic Broughams and Lyndhursts, whose patents 
»f nobility come direct from their Creator. 
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We regard, then, the unsought promotion of Mr. Irving, 
from his quiet residence on the banks of the Hudson, the 
charms of whose scenery have been enhanced by his genius, 
to represent his country at the proud old court of Spain, as 
far more honorable to his government and himself, under 
the circumstances which it was given, than if it had been 
purchased by those sacrifices of personal dignity and moral 
honesty, which public life too often demands as the price of 
successful partisanship ; considering it, as we do, in the light 
of a tribute paid, in his person, to the claims and value of 
American literature, as yet in its infancy, but destined, “under 
God’s good prov idence,” to grow up into a vigorous and ma- 
jestic manhood. 

But these speculations are leading us far away from our 
present task, which is simply to pay a feeble tribute of grati- 
tude to one of the noblest pioneers of our literature, whose 
name heads this article-—Washington Irving; a name dear 
to every true-hearted American,—which the foul finger of 
detraction has never dared to soil with its touch ; for, long 
as Mr. Irving has been before the public as an author, and 
numerous and varied as have been his works, we do not 
remember (with one trifling exception to which we shall 
recur) of ever having met with any hostile criticism directed 
against him, either as a man or an author,—a case as rare as 
it is honorable to the subject of it. 

The sole attack we have seen, was one made through the 
columns of the Southern Literary Messenger, of Virginia, 
wherein Mr. Irving was charged with having appropriated, 
without acknowledgment, for his “Life of Columbus,” mate- 
rials collated by Senor Navarette, and published by him in 
the Spanish language, to which documents Mr. Irving had 
access in the library at Madrid. This attack was made, with 
some virulence of language, about three years ago; but the 
proofs produced by the assailant to sustain his charge, were 
by no means weighty or satisfactory, the strongest being an 
extract from a newspaper published at Madrid, whence the 
charge was evidently taken, and the rest of so flimsy a cha- 
racter, as to convince no one whose mind was not already 
made up on the subject. Mr. Irving himself did not appear 
to regard the charge as worthy of his attention, and the 
distinguished manner with which he has been received by 
the literary men of Spain, since his return to that country, 
should, of itself, suffice to put this charge at rest forever. 
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The personal character of Mr. Irving is above the shadow 
of reproach. His life has been as pure and faultless as his 
style, which is the highest compliment we can pay him ;— 
and, in the evening of his days, in his peaceful and quiet 
retreat on the banks of his beautiful and beloved Hudson, he 
may calmly and confidently look back upon a well-spent 
and useful life, embalmed in the memories of his grateful 
countrymen,—with no unpleasant recollections associated 
with his name, unless the fairer portion of creation consider 
themselves aggrieved by his obstinate adherence to the state 
of single blessedness ; yet even they should make allowances 
for the difficulty an author must ever experience in meeting 
his ideal in actual life. That Mr. Irving entertains that 
exalted opinion of the fair sex, which all sensible men must, 
is evidenced by the portraitures of female character drawn 
by his hand, in the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, ma- 
ny of which, for delicacy of feeling and beauty of conception, 
have never been surpassed,—forcibly reminding us of those 
kindred pictures of female purity and loveliness, in the 
“Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” by his great rival, 
Professor Wilson, of Edinburg,—with whose genius his own 
has much in common, and who alone disputes with him his 
own domain of flowing narrative and melting pathos. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of this grave charge against Mr. Irving’s 
good taste as a man, we now proceed to the consideration of 
his merits as an author. 

We do not propose entering into an elaborate catalogue 
and exposition of Mr. Irving’s works, for they are too gener- 
ally and familiarly known to the reading public, to render 
such a labor necessary ; but merely desire to exhibit the real 
service he has performed for our literature, and incidentally 
to point out some of the more marked peculiarities of his 
genius,—a genius as original and varied as it is striking and 
peculiar. 

To Washington Irving must be conceded the high honor 
of having originated what our friend Judge Meek forcibly 
terms “Americanism in Literature.” He was among the first, 
if not the very first, of our native writers, to spurn the liter- 
ary dictation of the British critics; and, in Salmagundi, (in 
which Mr. Paulding was his coadjutor,) the declaration of 
our literary independence was first boldly proclaimed, and 
the lash of ridicule applied to the shoulders of the Cockney 
tourists, whose insolence was only equalled by their igno- 
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rance, and who repaid the generous hospitality of their liberal 
entertainers, with foul-mouthed ribaldry and slander. In 
his portraits of “Sblidikens-flash,” “Straddle” and “Snivers,” 
he avenged the slanders of these puny libellers, and held up 
the class to which they belonged to merited derision and 
scorn. 

Yet this was but one form of this Protean English inter- 
ference. It had other and more dangerous ones. Its influ- 
ence was felt in the formation of our literature, which bade 
fair to become only a shadow reflected from that of Great 
Britain, although the political bonds which had connected 
the two countries had been violently rent asunder, and, poli- 
tically, we were free of England ; yet, in literature, the ‘mind 
of the country was in a state of colonial vassal: age to that of 
Great Britain. Our authors servilely adopted English models 
for their imitation, and, as all imitations necessarily must, 
fell far below their originals; since there is something cold, 
forced and feeble in all copyists, induced by the prostration 
of intellect before an acknowledged superior. 

Such was the case with our early writers. Introducing 
into their works English scenery and English associations, 
they rendered that which was appropriate in the original, 
absurd in the copy, from its total incongruity. The English 
poet might consistently introduce into his verses the haw- 
thorn hedges and nightingales of his home, for these things 
were identified with the rural associations of his country- 
men; but to the rough backwoodsman, to whom the Ameri- 
can copyist addressed his verses, these things were as unfa- 
miliar as the banyan-trees of India. The public taste nau- 
seated at these absurd and incongruous copies of distant and 
uncongenial topics, and our native literature languished in 
sickly and ricketty childhood, uncared for, and unsympa- 
thised with, by the great mass of the people. 

That this was the fault of the authors, not of the public, 
is demonstrated by the unexampled popularity of Salma- 
cundi when first issued, and the spirit of national pride which 
it awakened; for we regard that litt e production,—ephemeral 
in its design and character, as it may have appeared to the 
solemn wise-acres of that day, who could not separate solem- 
nity from wisdom,—as the first herald of that intellectual 
dawn which has already brightened into such a glorious 
day; for it opened the eyes of the many to their mental 
thraldom, and proved the existence of those sparks of hidden 
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talent, needing but the breath of popular encouragement to 
kindle up a flame. 

Our strictures on the literature of that early day, may be 
regarded by some as too sweeping. It may be said, that in 
the Eastern States of the confederacy, there existed an ori- 
ginal literature, untainted by servile copyism, which was 
national in its tone and subjects. A portion of this statement 
we are bound to admit, but the admission does not affect the 
material part of ourassertion. It is true that the chroniclers 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the other Eastern States, 
scorned the profane writers of England too much to imitate 
their writings, and composed their books in a style and 
manner peculiarly their own, but there was nothing national, 
nothing American in this style,—it was sternly and exclu- 
avely sectarian and puritanical in its character,—the intol- 

erant and persecuting spirit of a contracted fanaticism, was 
anneal upon every line,—it smacked of the conventicle and 
the pulpit, not of the study,—they addressed themselves not 
to the human race, but to the few of the elect; equally 
despising the mental culture and the “love-locks” of their 
foes, the cavaliers, they were grim iron fanatics, in whom 
one passion, that of religious fanaticism, had, like Aaron’s 
rod, swallowed up all others. 

Men, of a character such as we have described, were not 
apt to pay much attention to literature,—nor did they. The 
first book published in the colonies was a version of Psalms, 
at Cambridge, in 1640; and this was followed up by various 
theological ‘works and tracts, from the pens of Cotton Mather, 
Roger Wolcott, and sundry others, who likewise wooed the 
Muse i in tuneless numbers,—for more wretched stuff it is 
impossible to conceive of, than the specimens which the 
patriotism of Samuel Kettel induced him to embalm, in 
three volumes, for the edification of posterity, in his collec- 
tion of American poetry, published at Boston seme years ago. 

The industry of Cotton Mather, however, is worthy of all 
commendation, though Providence would not permit him to 
be a poet, for he wrote re adily in seven different languages, 
and was the author of no less than three hundred and. eighty- 
three separate publications ; besides his arduous duties of 
examining and burning witches, in which branch of recon 
dite science he was supposed to be more expert than any 
learned man of his day,—and many an unfortunate old wo- 
man, whose crimes were ugliness and poverty, had cause to 
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rue the penetration of the sage scholar, who would ferret out 
her diabolical agency, and commit her to the tender mercies 
of an infuriated and distracted populaee. 

Writers of this character were hardly calculated to inspire 
a respect for native productions, nor were the efforts of their 
successors such as to elevate their opinion, for American 
literature was destined to arise, Phaenix-like, from the ashes 
of repeated failures. Of Barlow’ s“C ‘olumbiad,” intended for 
a national epic, and other productions of a similar stamp 
which preceded it, we think, the least said the better; from 
which sweeping sentence Trumbull’s McFingal should pro- 
bably be excepted, although the design of that poem is infi- 
nitely superior to the execution, yet it is national in its tone, 
and breathes throughout a patriotie spirit. 

The dulness of our native authors, and the lingering defer- 
ence still entertained by the people of the new republic for 
the land of their ancestry, whence much that was valuable 
and more that was ornamental had been derived to strengthen 
and adorn their institutions, degenerated into a feeling of 
slavish dependence on the mind of England, as a tribunal 
without appeal ; and, finally, no book or author was deemed 
worthy of attention, until staniped with the British imprima- 
tur. It was to combat this weak and absurd prejudice, and 
at the same time sportively to lash some of the salient follies 
of the time, that “Salmagundi” was issued, in the city of 
New-York, in the year 1807, which, acting on Horaee’s 
maxim, by a proper use of the potent but dangerous weapon 
of ridicule, laughed the public into a sense of those faults 
and follies, which a more serious monitor might have vainly 
attempted to expose. New-York, at that time, was ¢he great 
city of the new republic, from whence, as the centre, radia- 
ted the laws of taste and fashion which were to rule the 
remainder of the land. The giant West had not then been 
awakened from primeval wildness, and stately cities were 
not then, as now, seated beside her great water-course, whose 
current bears the sand of Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Western valley, now teeming with a busy and active 
population, augmenting her power and influence with each 
successive day, and bidding fair to sway the destinies of this 
great nation, was then almost a howling wilderness, where 
the red man and the bison roamed in savage freedom. New- 
York was the heart of the young nation, where the follies 
of the old world were aped by the would-be refined of the 
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new ; and it required some strong hand to roll back the tide 
of fashionable follies which threatened to inundate the land. 
That hand was Washington Irving’s,—an obscure and un- 
known man, armed only with his pen and the genius nature 
had bestowed upon him, he manfully breasted the tide of 
popular folly and prejudice, and, by his caustic satire, open- 
ed the eyes of the people to the true position native manli- 
ness should urge them to occupy,—shamed them into self- 
reliance and independence of British censure,—and stripped 
from the fashionable jackdaws of the day the gaudy plumage 
which had hidden their real insignificance from the public 
eye ; and performed these services in such a quiet, unpre- 
tending way, accompanie d with such a genuine flow of racy 
humor, that the ve ry victims themselves must have re lished 
the pleasantry | Vy which they were destroyed. Had Mr. 
Irving written no other book than Salmagundi, it would 
alone (in our opinion) have been amply sufficient to ensure 
him a high place among our native writers; for we know 
of few works in the range of recent literature, which equal 
or surpass it, for sterling good sense, nice observation, or 
genuine humor. It is modelled after the Spectator, but to 
the ease and polish of Addison ts superadded the sallies of 
a wit, as quick and sparkling as it is amiable and refined. 
The humor, although sometimes broad, is never coarse, and 
that almost invisible line which separates the comic from 
the absurd, but seldom overstepped. 

Of course, much of the wit and point, alluding to matters 
of that day, is unintelligible now, and many of the good 
things are lost to us for want of a proper key; yet many of 
the hits are as applicable now as then, Brother Jonathan 
having retained in his manhood many of the follies which 
characterized his more youthful days. The following extract 
from the prospectus of the proposed publication, is not a bad 

specimen of that sp ecies of imaginative composition; and we 
subjoin it for the benefit of all ‘subsequent editors : 

“Our intention is simply to instruct the young, reform the old, and 
castigate the ave. This is an arduous task, and, therefore, we ap- 
proach it with confidence. We intend, for this purpose, to presenta 
striking picture of the Town, and, as every body is anxious to see his 
own phiz on canvass, he ywevel ory or ugly it may be, we have no 
doubt but that the whole town will flock to our exhibition. Should 


any gentlemen or ladies feel displ nail at the inveterate truth of our 
likenesses, they may ease their spleen by laughing at those of their 


eighbours; this being what we understand by poetical justice. 
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Like all true and able editors, we consider ourselves infallible, and, 
therefore, with the customary diffidence of our brethren of the quill, 
we shall take the liberty of interfering in all matters of either a pub- 
lic or private nature. We are critics, amateurs, dilettanti and cogno- 
scenti, and as we know, “by the pricking of our thumbs,” that every 
opinion which we may advance, in either of those characters, will be 
correct, we are determined, though it may be questioned, contradict- 
ed, or even controverted, yet it shall never be revoked. To conclude, 
we invite all editors of newspapers and literary journals to praise us 
heartily in advance, as we assure them that we intend to deserve 
their favors.” 


But to recur to Salmagundi. In one of the earliest essays 
from the Elbow-Chair of Lancelot Langstaff, Esq., the philo- 
sophy of the publication is proclaimed in the following 


words: 


“While we continue to go on, we will go on merrily ; if we moral- 
ize, it shall be but seldom ; and, on all occasions, we shall be more 
solicitous to make our readers laugh than cry,—for we are laughing 
philosophers, and clearly of opinion that wisdom, true wisdom, is a 
plump, jolly dame, who sits in her arm-chair, laughs right merrily at 
the farce of life, and takes the world as it goes.” 


Very comfortable doctrine this, though not very palatable 
to the class of modern mystics, with their “philosophy of 
sorrow,” who conceive all mirth and gaiety as “devices of 
the devil,” and long faces as the proper insignia of devotional 
feeling; but the material world has its sunshine as well as 
its shade, and we see not why a contented and mirthful 
spirit should not be as appropriate a thanksgiving to the 
Creator, as a sour sanctimony, which disdains the pleasures 
he has provided for his creatures, as lowering and debasing. 

To what extent Mr. Irving was assisted by others in the 
Salmagundi, we have no means of ascertaining, but the 
marks of his master-hand pervade the entire work, and his 
peculiar vein of humor cannot well be mistaken. It is a 
humor akin to that of Addison, but probably approaching 
yet more nearly to that of Goldsmith,—the same nice per- 
ception of the ludicrous in character or situation,—the same 
sly hits at vanity and presumption, veiled by a pretended 
awe or admiration, which characterizes “The Citizen of the 
World,” lend their charm to the pages of Salmagundi; while, 
in the happy faculty of “shooting folly as it flies,” he ap- 
proaches nearer to the best portions of the Spectator. Ad- 
dison and Goldsmith evidently furnished him the plan and 
groundwork of his paper, as well as the machinery by which 
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it was to be supplied. ‘The Club of Humorists, who supply 
the oddities of the Spectator, are repeated in Lancelot Lang- 
staff, who occupies the chair of “the short-faced gentleman ;” 
Anthony Evergreen is only Will Honeycomb, “with a differ- 
ence ;” and Mustapha, with his pungent Letters to his Turk- 
ish friends, a manifest imitation of the Chinese traveller in 
the “Citizen of the World,” and his curious epistles. 

Will Wizard is a nondescript of his own creation, as well 
as the Cockloft family, including “my aunt Charity who 
died of a Frenchman”; and though the frame-work is thus 
derived from other than original sources,—though the con- 
ception of the work be not original, yet, in its execution, it 
is eminently so; his matter is American throughout, and 
its tone bold, manly and patriotic. Advocating no particular 
measures of policy,—raising the flag of neither of the great 
political parties which then divided the country,—he left 
himself at liberty to expose and ridicule the absurdities of 
both, and his bolts were not the less felt because launched 
in an epigram, or propelled by a sarcastic pleasantry. 

Against ene great evil in our country,—the eternal war of 
words,—“slang-whanging,” as he termed it,—he waged most 
unceasing warfare; aud a more sustained and powerful 
burst of sarcastic pleasantry cannot be found, than that 
contained in the letter of Mustapha on the American Logo- 
eracy, and “the magnificent scale on which every thing 
is done in this country.” Mustapha Rub-a-dub Keli Khan, 
a distinguished foreigner, captain of a ketch, writing from 
this country to his friend in Tripoli, thus discourses on the 
nature and character of our government, which he main- 
tains, with much ingenuity, to be neither a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, nor yet a democracy, but a pure, unadulterated 
logocracy, or government of words. There is so much 
genuine wit in the letter, that we cannot refrain, at the risk 
of being tedious, from inserting a portion of it here: 


“To let thee at once int6é a secret, which is unknown to these peo- 
ple themselves, their government is a pure, unadulterated Logocracy, 
1r government of werds. The whole nation does every thing viva 
voce, or by word of mouth, and is in this manner one of the most 
military nations in existence. The country is entirely defended vi et 
lincua,—that is to say, by ferce of tongues. The account which I 
lately wrote to our friend the Snorer, ré specting the immense army 
of six hundred men, makes nothing against this observation; that 
formidable body being kept up, as I have already observed, only to 
amuse their fair countrywomen by their splendid appearance and 
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nodding plumes, and are, by way of distinction, denominated the 
“defenders of the fair.” As, notwithstanding their martial disposi- 
tion, they are a people much given to commerce and agriculture, and 
must necessarily, at certain seasons, be much engaged in these 
employments, they have accommodated themselves by appointing 
knights or constant warriors, incessant brawlers, similar to those 
who, in former ages, swore eternal enmity to the followers of our di- 
vine Prophet. These knights, denominated Editors, or Slang-whang- 
ers, are appointed in every town, village and district, to carry on 
both foreign and internal warfare, and may be said to keep up a con- 
stant firing in words. O my friend, could you but witness the enor- 
mities sometimes committed by these tremendous slang-whangers, 
your very turban would rise with horror and astonishment. I have 
seen them extend their ravages even into the kitchens of their oppo- 
nents, and annihilate the very cook with a blast.” 


The fidelity and force of this picture needs no comment 
of ours to enhance its merits. Still more racy and pungent 
is the subjoined description of our great talking machine, 
the Congress of the United States: 


“But in nothing is the verbose nature of this government more 
evident, than in its grand National Divan, or Congress, where the 
laws are framed. This is a blustering, windy assembly, where every 
thing is carried by noise and debate; for thou must know, that the 
members of this body do not meet together to find wisdom in the 
multitude of counsellors, but to wrangle, call each other hard names, 
and hear themselves talk. When the Congress first opens, the 
Bashaw sends them a long Message—i. e., a huge mass of words— 
vox et preterea nihil, all meaning nothing ; because it only tells them 
what they all perfectly know already. Then the whole assembly 
are thrown into a ferment, and have a long talk about the quantity 
of words that are to be returned in answer to this Message; and 
here arise many disputes about the correction and alteration of ‘if 
so be’s’ and ‘howsoever’s.’ A month, perhaps, is thus spent in deter- 
mining the precise number of words the answer shall contain, and 
then another, most probably, in determining how it shall be carried, 
on foot or on horseback. Having settled this weighty matter, they 
next fall to work upon the Message itself; and hold as much chatter- 
ing over it as so many magpies over an addled egg. This done, 
they divide the Message into small portions, and deliver them into 
the hands of little juntos of talkers, called committees ; these juntos 
have each a world of talking about their respective paragraphs, and 
return the results to the grand Divan, which forthwith falls to, and 
re-talks the matter over more earnestly than ever. Now, after all, it 
is an even chance that the subject of this prodigious arguing, quar- 
relling and talking, is an aflair of no importance, and ends entirely 
insmoke. To let thee into a secret, I have been told in confidence 
that there have been absolutely several old women smuggled into 
Congress from different parts of the empire, who, having once got 
on the breeches, have taken the lead in debate, and overwhelmed the 
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whole assembly with their garrulity. For my part, as times go, I do 
not see why o'd women should not be as eligible to public councils, 
as old men who possess their dispositions ; they certainly are emi- 
nently possessed of the qualifications requisite to govern in a Logo- 
cracy. Unhappy nation! thus torn to pieces by intestine talks!— 
never, I fear, will it be restored to tranquillity and silence. Words 
are but breath; breath is but air; and air, put in motion, is nothing 
but wind. This vast empire, therefore, may be compared to nothing 
more or less than a mighty windmill; and the orators, the chatterers 
and the slang-whangers, are the breezes that put it in motion ;—un- 
luckily, however, they are apt to blow different ways, and their blasts 
counteracting each other, the mill is pe rple xed, the wheels ste ind still, 
the grist is unground, and the miller and his family starved.” 


We presume not to apply this caustic description to our 
present rulers at Washington, but leave it to the judgment 
of the people to decide, whether it can be as justly applied 
at the present time as when it was penned, and whether the 
windmill which is to grind the national corn, is allowed 
quietly and peaceably to perform its functions, unperplexed 
by conflicting breezes ; and, finally, whether all the old wo- 
men have been rooted out of the legislative branch of Con- 
gress. 
- The sage Mustapha concludes his commentary on our 
institutions in the following words : 


“The infidel nations have each a separate characteristic trait, by 
which they may be distinguis hed from each other. The Spanix irds, 
for instance, may be said to sleep upon every affair of importance 
the Italians, to fiddle upon every thing; the French, to dance upon 
every thing; the Germans, to smoke upon every thing; the British 
islanders, to eat upon every thing; and the windy subjects of the 
American logocracy, to talk upon every thing.” 


In another portion of the work, in drawing the portrait of 
Timothy Dabble, an aspiring young politician, he thus lashes 
that pestilent class of intriguing and unprincipled dema- 
, created by our free institutions, whose number and 
power are unhappily increasing, instead of the reverse. We 
have not space for his development of “the rise, progress and 
development of a Little Great Man.” The following extracts 
are, we think, applicable to more places than New-York : 


gogues 


“A fictitious value is given to individuals by pub lic caprice, as 
bankers give an impression to a worthless slip of paper; the reby 
gaining it a currency for infinitely more than its intrinsic value. 
E .very nation has its pec uliar coin and its peculiar great men; neith- 
er of which will, for the most part, pass current out of the country 
where they are stamped. Your true mob-created great man, is like 
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1 note of one of the little New-England banks, and his value depre- 
ciates in proportion to the distance from home. In England, a great 
man is he who has most ribbands and gewgaws on his coat, most 
horses to his carriage, most slaves in his retinue, or most toad-eaters 
at his table. In France, he who can most dexterously flourish his 
heels above his head. The greatest man in China, is he who can 
trace his ancestry to the moon; and, in this country, our great men 
may generally hunt down their pedigree, until it burrows in the dirt 
like a rabbit,—for, to rise in this country, a man must first descend. 
All this will be clearly illustrated, by a sketch of a worthy of this 
kind who sprang up under my own eye, and was hatched from pol- 
lution by the broad rays of popularity, which, like the sun, can breed 
maggots in a dead dog.” 


Bitter words these, but who shall say that they are not 
just and true. Let any man who denies it, look over the 
length and breadth of our Jand,—let him see men filling 
high stations, the rewards of dirty trickery, for which neither 
nature nor culture had fitted them to fill,—let him mark 
even the pure ermine of justice smutched and soiled by the 
foul fingers of political jugglers, prostituting justice to the 
ends of “the party”; and behold ignorance usurping the seat 
of knowledge, and ruffianism the place of law,—let him 
look further, and scrutinize the actions of those proclaiming 
to be the champions of self-government founded upon reason, 
blindly surrendering all freedom of will and independence 
of thought, to be the dupes and tools of ambitious and de- 
signing men, who, wrapping themselves in the broad cloak 
of “the party”, and professing to represent their embodied 
will, yet smother and stifie all opinions which may not ac- 
cord with their own selfish views ;—let him see all this, and 
then, if he can, let him brand Washington Irving as the 
slanderer of his native land. For, is there a man in this 
broad country who dares not to be a partisan, the minion of 
some political chieftain, whose footsteps he must follow 7— 
if there be, we honor him for his intrepidity; for public 
opinion, with us, is a tyrant whose arbitrary will brooks no 
opposition and stifles private judgment. It is our real king, 
and neither Caesar nor Eastern despot ever wielded so crush- 
ing and irresistible a power. Like the air, “no one knoweth 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth,” but its slightest 
whisper is more potent than the thunder’s roll or the whirl- 
wind’s breath, and wo to him who dares resist its mandate ; 
thenceforth he walks alone, a Pariah and an outcast. Unlike 
the victims of other persecutions, he cannot appeal to popu- 
lar sympathy, for his recreancy is construed into a sin against 
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the sovereign people, and the democracy of Athens are not 
the only free people who have denounced and ostracised 
their wisest and best,—who have caused their true benefac- 
tors to drink the bitter hemlock of public contumely or can- 
kering neglect. Yet the sin rests not with the people, whose 
native impulses are ever high and noble, but with the pesti- 
lent swarm of selfish demagogues, who create the public 
opinion which they peotend to reverence and obey as the 
embodied will of the people, and who will not admit of any 
patriotism independent of party. But, if we harp much 
longer on this string, we shall have all the “Timothy Dab- 
bles” in the country (and their name is Legion) up in arms, 
and waging a war without quarter against the Quarterly,— 
therefore we refrain, and turn our readers’ attention to lighter 
and less serious themes,—from the contemplation of the 
movements of one tyrant to those of another, whose subjects, 
however, are of the softer sex, although among them may 
be found some of those light, airy creatures,— 


“Whom, men do monkies, 


Women dandies call,”’— 


and, with Will Wizard as our cicerone, take a peep at “Style 
at Ballston” in the olden time, when our grand-mothers re- 
hearsed there the scenes now re-enacted annually at Sara- 
toga, the great matrimonial mart of our Northern brethren 
and sisters. In the natural history of watering-places, this 
chapter of Salmagundi should hold a conspicuous place, for 
a more thorough expose of the character and amusements 
of these time-killing machines, can no where be found. The 
following capital definition of pleasure, we recommend to 
Mr. Richardson for the next edition of his new dictionary, 
being complete of its kind: 


“Pleasure,” says the sage ‘Wizard,’ “has passed through a variety 
of significations at B ills ton: it originally meant nothing more than 
a relief from pain and sic kne ss,—and the patient who had journeyed 
many a weary mile to the Springs, with a heavy heart and an ema- 
ciated form, called it pleasure when he threw by his crutches, and 
danced away from them with renovated spirits and limbs jocund 
with vigor. In process of time, pleasure underwent a_ refinement, 
and appeared in the likeness of a sober, unceremonious country 
dance, to the flute of an amateur or the three-stringed fiddle of a 
country musician; when lo! all of a sudden, style made its baneful 
appearance, in the semblance of a gig -— tandem, a pair of leather 
breeches, a liveried footman and a cockney. Since that fatal era, 
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pleasure has taken a new signification, and at present means nothing 
ne 
ut style. 


Then follows a racy description of the preparations for 
a summer’s campaign at a fashionable watering-place, from 
which we extract two examples: 

“The lady of a Southern planter will lay out the whole annual 
produce of a rice plantation, in silver and gold muslins, lace veils 
and new liveries, carry a hogshead of tobacco on her head, and trail 
a bale of sea-island cotton at her heels; while a lady of Boston or 
Salem, will wrap herself up in the nett proceeds of a cargo of whale 
oil, and tie on her hat with a quintal of cod-fish.” 


Will Wizard also recounts the mournful fate of a young 
citizen of our own State, whose sad experience, however, 
has not availed to save many of his fellow-citizens from the 
same hapless lot, which is so movingly described in the 
subjoined paragraph : 

“Among a number of instances,” says the chronicler, “Evergreen 
mentions the fate of a dashing blade from the South, who made his 
entrée with a tandem and two outriders. In the course of a {fort- 
night his tandem disappeared !—the class of good folks who seem to 
have nothing to do in this world but pry into other people’s affairs, 
began to stare. In a little time longer, an outrider was missing !— 
this increased the alarm, and it was consequently whispered that he 
had eaten the horses and drank the negro.—N. B. Southern gentle- 
men are very apt to do this on an emergency. Serious apprehensions 
were entertained about the fate of the remaining servant, which were 
soon verified by his actually vanishing ; and, in one little month, the 
dashing Carolinian took his departure in the stage-coach, universally 
regretted by the friends who had released him of his cumbrous load 
of style.” 


We commend this to the attention of those fashionable 
individuals among ourselves, who cannot possibly “kill the 
summer except at the Springs,” and who squander abroad 
the proceeds of home industry. “Irish absenteeism” has 
long since been made the theme of indignant rebuke by able 
pens,—what is to be said of Carolinian? He hits off, with 
a graphic pen, the amusements of the Springs and the char- 
acter of the idlers who frequent them, but we cannot indulge 
ourselves with farther quotations, except the final passage 
which sums up the wants experienced at such places, veri- 
fied, by our own experience, as applicable to all of them, as 
follows : 





“On the whole, Evergreen declares that Ballston wants only six 
hings,—to wit: good air, good wine, good living, good beds, goed 
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company, and good humor,—to be the most enchanting place in the 
world—excepting Botany Bay, Musquito Cove, Dismal Swamp, and 
the Black Hole at Calcutta. 


We have lingered long over this favorite production of 
our author, partly because it is not included in the large 
edition of his works now before us, and has, we fear, passed 
somewhat out of the mind of the present ‘generation, and 
partly because, as his earliest work, it bears the peeuliar im- 
press of his mental peculiarities,—the germs of those facul- 
ties expanded, in his subsequent career, into full fruition. 
An old author acquires a certain mannerism, after having 
written much, which hides his real vein of thought, and, in 
his more mature works, those salient peculiarities are round- 
ed off by a polish of style, which, in the earlier works, stand 
forth in bold relief to indicate the true character and nature 
of the man. In the features of this, Mr. Irving’s first-born, 
we think we can trace the real outline of its parent’s fea- 
tures. If, in our quotations from Salmagundi, we have un- 
wittingly poached upon Mr. Paulding’s manor, we can only 
say, that, having no means of establishing the bantling’s 
real paternity, we looked in its face to trace a likeness, and 
judged accordingly. Should our critical acumen be at fault, 
however, in any instance, we imagine no author could feel 
aggrieved that his productions should be mistaken for those 
of Washington “ah This can be our own apology for 
any such error, and we think it a sufficient one. 

We have so much more to say, and so little space to say 
it in, that we must omit much we had intended to comment 
on, and condense as much as possible into a small compass. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New-York, that most inimita- 
ble burlesque, blending the ludicrous and the true in such 
strange union, that the puzzled reader scarce knows how 
much is fact and how much faney,—with its keen satiric 
humor and broad burlesque alternating on every page, and 
the ludicrous fidelity with which the habits and characters 
of the old Dutch settlers are therein depicted,—all these 
things are so familiar to all the reading class throughout our 
country, as to render one word of comment (for it defies 
criticism) unnecessary. We might as well attempt to grasp 
a ball of quicksilver, as seriously to treat that renowned his- 
tory; for the effort would only redound to the ridicule of 
the critic,—and we therefore dismiss it, with the simple com- 
ment, that it contains more truth than one would judge from 
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its exterior,and will be read and enjoyed, when many solemn 
quartos of higher pretensions slumber unnoticed on the 
dusty shelves of old libraries. 

The book, however, lights up one of the corners of the 
author’s mind. The dry, quaint humor which prompted 
the portraits of the immortal Dutch governors, “Hard kop- 
pig Piet,” and his brethren “The Doubter” and “The Testy,” 
afterwards gave birth to those Legends of the Hudson, which 
will survive as long as the flow of that noble river, and 
which, in fact, have given names to many of its points and 
headlands; and the curious tourist, in search of health or 
pleasure, who now glides over the smooth bosom of the 
Hudson, entranced by its lovely scenery, hears around him, 
at almost every bend or winding of its devious course, some 
name pronounced, which the genius of its favored son has 
stamped upon it. He looks to the lofty peak, towering to 
the sky, and blesses the memory of Anthony the Trumpeter, 
whose jolly nose gave it its name; his eye rests upon a 
lovely valley on the shore, embosomed in green woods, and 
in answer to his query, the familiar name of “Sleepy Hol- 
low” falls upon his ear; the rush of the crowd on deck, as 
the boat reaches a particular point of the river, summons 
him to gaze at the quaint old house, with its sharp woeden 
gable, which, with its surrounding woods, had been the 
scene of the early wanderings and musings of him, whose 
gifted spirit has invested the spot with an interest, not its 
own, even in his absence; and which hereafter, (though 
distant far may that time be,) when he shall sleep in peace 
within its boundaries, will attract the steps of the wandering 
stranger from afar, who shall stand as a pilgrim by his tomb, 
even as he stood, in a foreign land, amid the scenes sancti- 
fied by the former presence of kindred geniuses, the record 
of which has been so well inscribed by his own matchless 
pen. For neither he who, self-exiled, fled from the ancient 
pile of Newstead Abbey, to perish in a distant land,—nor 
he, whose presence hallowed the halls of Abbottsford,— 
better merited the love of his country, or his race, than the 
modest occupant of that humble mansion by the Hudson. 
Long may he live, to reap in age the harvest of a nation’s 
gratitude, the seeds of which, in youth, his own hand had 
sown; so that henceforth, when men repeat the trite proverb, 
that “Republics are ungrateful,” we may proudly point to 
Washington Irving, as a living refutation of the charge. 
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A few words more will conclude this imperfect and hasty 
tribute to the merits of one of our most distinguished au- 
thors, who belongs neither to the North, nor to the South, 
but to our entire country, and whose fame should, there- 
fore, be equally in the keeping of all true Americans. We 
have already bestowed a passing notice on his serio-comic 
“History of New-York,” but he is equally at home in the 
grave, asin the gay; as his “Life of Columbus,” and its 
sequel, that of his “Companions,” prove, that had he turned 
his serious attention to grave historical composition, Prescott 
and Bancroft might have had cause to tremble for their lau- 
rels, and America boasted the possession of an historian, 
who, to the patient industry of an Alison, superadded the 
brilliant narrative of a Scott; for, in the two works referred 
to, there occur passages of descriptive power, possessing all 
the absorbing interest of romance,—stamping indelibly, on 
the memory of the reader, the recollection of the events 
they are intended to commemorate. Were history often 
written in this style and spirit, its advantages would be far 
more widely diffused than at present, and the meagre cata- 
logue of events, now painfully toiled through as a task by 
the inquiring student, would rise to the dignity of that which 
it professes to be, ‘ ‘Philosophy t aching by example.” 

It is in this spirit, Mr. Irving has written his historical 
works ; and we may venture to express our regret, that he 
had not carried out his original intention of writing the his- 
tory of Mexico; a design long cherished by him, and the 
materials for which he had been long collecting, and which 
was only reluctantly abandoned, through the generous fear 
of marring the success of Mr. Prescott’s meditated work on 
the same subject,—an act of noble disinterestedness, as rare 
as it is honorable, which has earned him the grateful thanks 
of that distinguished writer, as well as the admiration of 
those who appreciate the motive, although they cannot fail 
to regret the loss it has occasioned. For the subject was 
one peculiarly adapted to Mr. Irving’s tastes and acquire- 
ments,—the barbaric pomp and state of that strange Mexi- 
can civilization,—the solemn rites and usages of their bloody 
faith, with its striking and imposing ceremonials,—the mag- 
nificent scenery of the mountain ranges, cradling the fertile 
valleys, rich with the exuberance of tropical vegetation, 
dotted over with crowded and stately cities,—ravishing pic- 
tures of plenty and peace, though tyrannized over by a 
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frightful despotism, and a cruel faith; then the oracular and 
mysterious warnings from an older time, heralding the ad- 
vent of the Spanish invaders, and smoothing their path of 
conquest; then, following speedily after, the sudden avator 
of the Spaniards, with their inscrutable and gifted leader,— 
himself at once a study and a problem,—strange compound 
of fervid piety and unsparing cruelty,—deeming it a service 
to God, to rear up an altar to his name over hecatombs of 
slaughtered victims, perishing in desperate battle for their 
homes and firesides, their wives and children ; then the final 
scene of all, where, weaponless, hopeless, and worn to sha- 
dows by famine, the last remnant of the stricken people 
flung their naked bodies on the pikes of their invaders, to 
impede their triumphal march ;—all these things, we repeat, 
would have found their most fitting chronicler in the person 
of Washington Irving. 

We mean not by this to detract from the well-earned fame 
of Mr. Prescott, nor to deny that he has done justice to his 
subject ; for no one who has ever hung entranced over the 
pages of his glowing and fervid narrative, which blends the 
interest of a romance with the sober truths of historic accu- 
racy, could be ungrateful enough to withhold his well-earned 
meed of praise ; but we merely mean to say, that his pre- 
vious labors in a similar field, had biassed his mind. He is 
not an impartial historian ; throughout, he is the apologist 
of the conquerors, and he follows the narrative of Cortez, 
instead of that of Bernal Diaz, written to correct it,—the 
unlettered soldier’s strictures upon the misrepresentations 
of his commander. Great as Cortez undoubtedly was, and 
wondrous as were his energies and his powers, Mr. Pres- 
eott has exaggerated both. Throughout the whole nar- 
rative, the figure of Cortez looms up gigantic, overshadow- 
ing all else. ‘The work should rather be called the Life of 
Cortez, than the History of Mexico, for it concludes only 
with his death, not with the destruction of the city of Mexi- 
co, its fitting termination ; clearly proving, that the imagin- 
ation of the author, caught and dazzled by the hero’s fame 
and wonderful qualities, had mastered the calm judicial im- 
partiality, so material for the purposes of history. 

Cortez was a great man, but he was also a reckless, un- 
principled, blood-thirsty adventurer. Power and gold were 
the passions of his being, and to obtain these, he converted 
a prosperous and smiling country into a bloody sepulchre 
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for its inhabitants, and marked his path, like an avenging 
angel, with rapine and ruin. For Alvarado, Pizarro, De 
Leon, and the other conquerors, we cannot entertain the 
same indignation ; they were but the agents of his superior 
will and intellect; he towers above them all, like Milton’s 
Lucifer among the fallen angels, the first in power and in 
wickedness. 

We confess that our sympathies are with the conquered, 
not the conquerors ; and not all the winning eloquence of 
a Prescott, has been able to turn the current of our feelings. 
T herefore, regarding him in the light of their apologist, we 
regret that Mr. Irving had not given his hand to the work ; 
for we believe the current of his sympathies would have 
run the other way, and the Mexican people received their 
just due; for never, in the annals of the world, except at 
the far-famed siege of Jerusalem, did history ever chronicle 
amore gallant, hopeless and desperate warfare, than that 
sustained by this hi apless people, whose two sins, like those 
of the Jews of old, were their stubborn independence, and 
their adherence to the ancient rites and usages of their fore- 
fathers. 

As, however, he has let slip this opportunity, we trust 
that the advantages for research, afforded by his present po- 
sition, may not be suffered to remain unimproved, but may 
be productive of some work, which may add lustre to our 
literature, and exalt still higher his honored name. Authors, 
such as he, owe duties to their country of which they 
should not be unmindful ; and we cannot afford that his pen 
should remain idle, while so much of the early history of 
our country remains to be chronicled,—the rich materials 
for which have long been lying undisturbed in the libraries 
of the Escurial and elsewhere. 

Did space permit, we would here gladly expatiate for a 
while upon the beauties of the “Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada,” that modern Froissart, in which the long- 
buried spirit of chivalry and knighthood, invoked by its 
admirer, seems to start up into full life and vigor once more ; 
so thoroughly is it imbued “with the old chivalric life.” As 
in the old ballad of “Thomas the Rhymer,” where, at blast 
of the horn blown by the daring stranger, the spell-bound 
knights leap on their mailed steeds, and couch their ready 
lances,—so, at the voice of this enchanter, the excited fancy 
of the reader summons up the phantoms of a by-gone time, 
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hears the shrill blasts of the Moorish clarion, and the hurry- 
ing shock of encountering lances, with all the barbarous but 
exciting pageantry of a battle-field, in those ancient days 
“when force was fame.” 

It is on themes like these, that the fancy of our author 
loves to linger; and like the ancient chronicler, to whom 
we before compared him, he seems to glow and burn at his 
own recital of deeds of desperate gallantry and hardy enter- 
prize. The poetry of his nature, chilled and repressed by 
circumstances and position, thus flames fiercely forth through 
the only vent allowed it; and the quiet student, in his lone- 
ly room, becomes a partaker of that “fiery rapture,” which 
the great warrior of antiquity declared to be the chief plea- 
sure of war. 

The subject of the Moorish dominion in Spain, with its 
signal achievements in war and peace, and its tragic termin- 
ation, seems a favorite theme of reflection with his, as with 
all imaginative minds ; and in another of his works, special- 
ly dedicated to its traditions, he indulges this bias to its full 
extent. Dwelling on the spot, at the time, in the midst of 
the scenes and associations to which these legends refer, his 
book on this subject is curious, as much for being a transcript 
of the impressions produced on his own mind, as for its sub- 
ject matter. It was evidently written con amore, and the 
flowing ease and harmony of the rounded periods, with the 
dreamy spirit pervading them, all seem caught from the 
soft breezes and murmuring streamlets of that romantic spot, 
where their author, stretched in supine indolence of body, 
mused away many a summer’s day, the bright blue sky of 
Spain above his head, and around him the remains of those 
enchanted gardens, which drew forth “the last sigh of the 
Moor.” 

His other writings—-the Sketch Book, Tales of a Travel- 
ler, Bracebridge Hall, and the Visits to Abbottsford and 
Newstead Abbey—are all of one class, and similar in design 
and execution. It was the former of these which first gave 
him an European reputation. A faithful transcript of the 
first impressions of an educated and intelligent American 
traveller, visiting for the first time the land of his ancestors, 
invested with all the eloquence which true feeling and ge- 
nius, when combined, must produce,—it at once took cap- 
tive the hearts and judgments of the sensible portion of both 
the English and American public, and compelled even the 
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British critics to admit, that an American had actually writ- 
ten a good and sensible book. Its earnestness and sincerity 
are its chief characteristics. He evidently conveyed the 
impressions produced upon his mind, without “extenuating 
or setting down aught in malice.” It is the most candid and 
impartial record of travel we recollect ever to have met 
with ; though strongly stamped with the peculiarities of its 
author, whose uncommon evenness of temper preserved 
him, however, from the ordinary error of tourists, whose 
opinions of a country are regulated by their own reception 
in it; and who often, writing under the impulse of some 
real or imaginary slight, commit their slashing strictures to 
press before the irritation has subsided,—more to their own 
detriment than that of the “sea-girt isle.” Consequently, 
Mr. Irving’s book did not please prejudiced persons on either 
side of the water,—the censure was not slashing enough for 
the one class, nor the praise indiscriminate enough to suit 
the other; but the good sound sense of both communities 
estimated it rightly, and stamped upon it the verdict of their 
approval,—a verdict which has never yet been reversed. 

In the Sketch Book, Mr. Irving did not attempt, like most 
tourists, to give a guide-book of routes and distances, the 
population of the different cities, or the number and size of 
the various public buildings,—but simply to record the gen- 
eral impressions produced upon his mind, by the scenes 
through which he passed, and the recollections which they 
awakened ; inte rspersed with graphic sketches of national 
and individual character. The Tales of a Traveller carry 
out the same design, allowing a wider scope for the play of 
fancy ; while in Bracebridge Hall, we have a full and enti- 
cing delineation of the rural life of England. 

For the idea of the latter book, he was evidently indebted 
to the Spectator; Sir Roger de Coverly and his country- 
house, being the originals of the Squire and Bracebridge 
Hall ; but he has infinitely improved on the original plan, 
and, in his two volumes, we have a full and minute picture 
of the pleasures and pastimes of English country life. The 
delineations of character are exceedingly fine and true to 
nature ; each being the representative of a particular class. 
The sturdy old Squire, with his rough cordiality and family 
pride,—his scorn for modern innovations and three-bottle 
men,—his large liberality and narrow views,—is a good 
likeness of “the fine old English gentleman, who had 
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large estate”; Ww hile, descending a scale lower to the bull-dog 

Jack Tibbats,” with his inflexible obstinacy and immovable 
phlegm, we have the English yeoman. Lady Lillybridge, 
and the old General, are capital representatives of the old 
school ; while Cousin Simon is an old bachelor nondescript, 
to be found attached to most old families. His descriptions 
of the sayings and doings of these varie od characters, col- 
lected for the Christmas festivities, in an old country man- 
sion, have all the vividness of reality; and weenvy not the 
reader who can close the book, without feeling like one who 
has parted, for a time, from old and valued friends, whom 
he hopes and wishes to meet at some future time. 

The keen relish with which our author dwelt upon the 
independence and the pleasures of the life of an English 
country gentleman, excited, for a time, the senseless clamor 
of those, who consider love of our own country to be iden- 
tical with hatred to every other, and resent as an insult, all 
praise extended to other institutions than our own. But as 
this clamor has long since “died into an echo,” we care not 
to revive it, further than to remark, that there was no servile 
flattery in his praise ; since servility often takes the opposite 
tack, and panders to the prejudices of one class by virulent 
abuse of another; the independent mind is equally impar- 
tiai in its praise or blame. 

Many imitators have been produced, in consequence of 
the great success of these works, but the greater portion 
have resulted in failure. People found that it was much 
easier to be amused than to amuse; and many were forced 
to admit the truth of the old axiom, that “easy reading is 
the hardest writing.” But, out of the swarm of imitators, 
we must select one, as far surpassing the rest. We allude 
to that brilliant but prejudiced writer, N. P. Willis, whose 

“Pencillings by the Way” are destined long to survive those 
ephemeral “productions, on which, at present, his reputation 
is based. His exquisite “Sc ripture Pieces,” and his “Pencil- 
lings,” make us regret that he should squander his fine pow- 
ers in blowing up the passing bubbles of the hour, and 
weaving little love-sick tales for boarding-school misses to 
doat on. 

We believe we have now, in a hasty and rambling way, 
run over the catalogue of our author’s works. A few words 
on the peculiar character of his genius, (as we regard it,) 
will fitly terminate this article, already too long, in our opin- 
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ion, though, we hope, not in that of our readers. Mr. Irving 
has never been “a genius,” in the common and much abused 
sense of the term, as usually understood ; for he has always 
conducted himself very much like other people. He has 
neither affected the “Byron collar” nor the “satanic sneer” — 
he has not been “a child of destiny” nor a “victim of de- 
spair’—he has had no “hidden griefs,” nor have we ever 
heard that “his heart was seared”; but he has dressed, drank, 

eaten and lived like any other respectable American gentle- 
man, and has a hearty relish for the good things of this life, 
not excluding a good glass of wine,—teetotalism being sub- 
sequent to his day,—and is therefore not a genius, in the 
popular acceptation of the word, which implies in its pos- 
sessor an egregious stock of morbid vanity, and a lamentable 
deficiency of common sense. His own modesty, and the 
silence of his friends, have given us no means of ascertain- 
ing his earlier efforts and struggles; and his retiring dispo- 
sition and habits have prevented an intimate acquaintance 
with his personal traits, except to the few honored with his 
confidence and friendship. In the absence of biographical 
materials, the Scriptural rule must be adopted, and “by his 
works he must be judged.” The pervading characteristics 
of these are, a quaint, quiet humor, and an unrivalled flow 
of easy and graceful description. He is what our Gallic 
neighbours w ould term a capital Raconteur ; there seldom 
being any superfluous flourishes about his style, which runs 
smoothly and placidly to its destined point. But his great 
forte undoubtedly is in his humor, which, chameleon-like, 
seems to take the hue of that to which it is nearest. Thus, 
the humor of Diedrich Knickerbocker is as widely different 
from the sportive fancies of Geoffrey Crayon, as delft-ware 
is from porcelain ; yet both are part and parcel of the same 
peculiar temperament. Our author, in his different writings, 
sometimes startles us by the apparent incongruity of his 
sentiments, and almost persuades us, as Mrs. Malaprop says 
of Cerberus, that “he is two gentlemen at once.” Yet this 
is one of the rare but high privileges of genius, to enter into 
and identify itself with feelings and sensations, apparently 
the most adverse and repugnant ; and thus the broad, coarse 
humor of Knickerbocker, is not incompatible with the re- 
fined and pensive musings of Geoffrey Crayon over the 
tomb of Shakspeare, or in his w anderings by the haunted 
windings of the Avon. 
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The humor of Mr. Irving is peculiar to him, and, as we 
before remarked, akin to that of Goldsmith in some of its 
phases; while, in others, it bears some affinity to that of 
Swilt, the mighty master of sarcastic pleasantry,—with this 
difference, however, that no poison lurks beneath his honey, 
and that his satire is not directed by the malignant spirit, 
which stung and tortured into convulsive merriment the 
mighty buat erring genius to whom we have compared him. 

But humor is a thing to be felt, not to be described. As 
well might we attempt to paint the odor of a violet, as to 
define what humor is, and how it acts upon the mind. 
Laughter, its exponent, has long been a puzzle to those 
philosophers who wish to account for every thing; and 
Addison has dedicated an essay to the express purpose of 
explaining its nature and cause,—which essay is one of the 
most grave and solemn productions that ever emanated from 
his pen. We shall not endeavor to perpetrate a kindred folly 
here, by attempting gravely to establish a fact already ad- 
mitted by all,—viz: that Mr. Irving has a great deal of 
humor. If any person should be rash enough to doubt it, 
we challenge him to read the history of the wars of “Hard 
Koppig Piet,” and if he then still remain recusant, he must 
have been born under the planet Saturn, and destined ever 
to remain melancholy and “gentleman-like.” Pathos, too, 
he possesses in an eminent degree,—as witness that affecting 
tale of “The Broken Heart,” which has drawn forth the 
re luct int tears of thousands,—dimming the eye of Beauty, 
as she hung with mournful intenseness over the melancholy 
story, and shuddered at the thought of a kindred doom,— 
and softening even man’s rugged heart with the touching 
tenderness of its final close. 

Many passages of touching beauty might be culled from 
the writings of our author,—not merely of “pretty writing,” 
the rounded periods veiling over the emptiness of the mean- 
ing, as the preud Spaniard’s mantle often covers his ragged 
attire; but full of pregnant thought and striking truth. One 
passage occurs to our memory as we write, and its beauty is 
ouly surpasse d by its truth ; and therefore we commend it 
to the fair readers of our Quarterly, should they have trav- 
elled with us thus far. Itis about Love, theme of thought 
and song from immemorial time, on which he thus descants : 

“What is the love of restless, roving man ?—a vagrant stream, 
that dallies for a moment with each flower that grows upon its banks, 
then passes on and leaves them all in tears.” 
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And having thus brought ourselves and our readers to 
tears, we will bid them and Washington Irving farewell for 
the present, with the hope that he will soon add another to 
the list of works which head this article, and further con- 
firm the hearty though feeble praise which we feel, but are 
unable fully and satisfactorily to express. 

Over the wide waste of waters we send, from this South- 
ern land of our’s, a cordial greeting to him, and the expres- 
sion of the wish, suggested by the spirit of Spanish cordial- 
ity, that he “may live a thous: ind years,”—if not in the body, 
at least in the memories of his grateful countrymen, whose 
fame he has indissolubly united with his own. E. D. 


Arr. II].—Tue Roman Law. 

1. Pandecte Justiniane in novum ordinem digest@, cum 
legibus codicis et novellis que jus Pandectarum con- 
firmant, ¢ rplicant aut abrogant. A. R. J. Pornier, ete. 

2. Hlementa juris civilis, secundem ordinem Pandecta- 
rum, commoda auditoribus methodo adornata a Jo 
GotTr.. HEINECcCIO. 

3. The Civil Law in its natural order, by DomaAT. 

Histoire du Droit Romain au moyen age, par M. De 

Savieny, traduite de L’ALLEMAND. 


_— 


Wuen the words cedant arma toga, concedat laurea 
lingua, were written, they became predictions of the destiny 
of the Roman law. This beautiful system of jurisprudence 
stands in its original strength, above the broken masses of 
the philosophy and science of the country upon whose his- 
tory it was engrafted. The philosophic student delights to 
contemplate its noble proportions and just analogies. It took 
its rise in an age of magnificent achievements, but has out- 
lived the nation and people from which it emanated. It is 
the soul of dead Rome. And while her military and politi- 
cal influence are no more exercised over men, her jurispru- 
dence, transmitted to every age, impresses wisdom upon the 
institutions of all civilized communities. 

But the present age _ not done justice to the Roman 
law. An effort ha 1) continually made to reject it, In 
favor of an exclusive geen m,—a system not of principles 
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but of precedents. To prove this, let us examine the course 
of reading and the practice of a lawyer at the present day. 
He spends his time in investigating analogies of circum- 
stances, while perhaps constantly deviating from the line of 
truth. His mind, instead of expanding upon the broad sur- 
face of the science, is prone to a comparison of parallel 
cases. His library is, therefore, filled with books of reports 
and a few elementary works. The practice of the counsellor 
forms the learning of the Judge. Opinions are gathered 
from the wide sea of analogical learning. The number of 
cases, not the weight of principle, move the scale of justice. 
The science of the law is therefore in danger of losing its 
identity ; for the number of refinements upon the principle 
can soon supply the principle itself. ‘This disposition to 
trace resemblance, as it were, in law cases, has, we repeat, 
rendered books of reports more valued, than works upon 
the rudiments of the science. 

Another reason, conspiring to interfere with the use of 
the civil law, is the political evils with which its origin was 
associated. ‘The fact, that amidst the defects of the Roman 
government, such a system could be perfected, is a pleasing 
evidence of the decided independence of her judicial depart- 
ment. Many evils, therefore, attributed to the civil law, 
were evils, not of the system, but of the arbitrary blending 
of several departments of government in the same person. 
In modern times, we recognize a just distinction between 
the several departments of government. From ancient his- 
tory, it is difficult to trace, in clear lines, the boundary or 
capacity of these. Science has been applied, with happy 
success, to the structure of society; and we recognize a 
simple and useful division of its powers into executive, le- 
gislative and judicial. Indeed, the most valuable conquest 
of government, in modern times, is the separation of these 
into distinct and independent departments ; for the principle 
of liberty is resistance. ‘These checks were wanting in the 
best organized societies of ancient times, because too often 
united in the same person. 

The powers and duties of the judicial department, have 
their origin in the history of kings. These, selected first 
on account of their prowess in war, became afterwards the 
weak issue of hereditary claim. The Grecian kings, besides 
the functions of a general in war, possessed those of high 
priest and judge. These powers were sometimes controlled 
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by a council, but most frequently were exercised with arbi- 
trary sway. ‘The first attempt to place a legal check upon 
the authority of the king, by equalizing the law, was made 
by Solon. He gave the choice of magistrates to the people, 
and erected independent judicial tribunals. To check the 
arbitrary power of the king more effectually, he gave the 
supreme power to an assembly, where every citizen had a 
right to be present ; and prescribed that the most important 
of all powers,—that of ordaining imposts,—should originate 
there. But even this wise enactment received the sneer of 
Demosthenes. ‘To guard these popular assemblies, he insti- 
tuted a senate, whose decrees were confirmed or rejected by 
the assembly ; and, in like manner, the powers of the senate 
were balanced by the checks of the Areopagus, which he re- 
gulated. Having arranged these three departments, Solon 
prescribed rules for the conduct of men in their intercourse 
with each other; and if some of his civil and criminal laws 
excite the smile of the modern lawgiver, they yet emanated 
from a mind far in advance of his age. Had these just 
balances been preserved, we should, in celebrating the victo- 
ries of Greece, have less cause to regret the more useful 
conquests of law and right. 

The observations we have made, apply fully to the ori- 
ginal organization of the Roman government, and we have 
taken this discursive glance at history, with a design of 
showing, that the blending together of the several depart- 
ments of society in one person, and the consequent arbitrary 
exercise of their functions, was productive not only of many 
of the social evils of former times, but was one reason why 
a system of laws, correct in principle, might have been im- 
properly administered. We cannot, therefore, sufficiently 
admire the superior wisdom and justice which separated the 
principles which regulate the judicial functions of the state 
or prince, from mere political prerogatives, and established 
them upon the firm basis of natural justice. 

This was done by Justinian; and while it would be vain 
to attempt to comment upon the elements of his scheme of 
laws, or enforce its wisdom and celebrate its order, some 
good may yet follow the effort which reduces it to modern 
definitions, and traces its analogies to the institutions of the 
present age. 

Without particular reference to those portions of the 
learned works at the head of this article, upon which we 
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rely as authority, we propose now to give a sketch of the 
sources, history, excellence and analogies of the civil law. 

In order to render full justice to the code of Justinian, we 
shall proceed to the consideration of the state of Roman 
jurisprudence previous to the completion of that compilation. 

If we trust the authority of Pomponius, Rome, when first 
established, was governed by purely arbitrary authority, with- 
out either laws or recognitions of right. The first institu- 
tions which are noticed, are the royal laws; which began 
to assume something like settled forms under Romulus. 
The first code of this prince began with the family, and re- 
gulated the authority of fathers over their children. He 
established in these the right of striking their children with 
thongs, of incarcerating them, of condemning them to the 
labors of the field, of selling and putting them to death. By 
the same authority, the right of property in the husband, 
over the person of the wife, was recognized; and regula- 
tions adopted with respect to the succession of heirs to the 
property of the ancestor. Among those of his successor, 
Numa, we are told of ordinances governing sacrifices, their 
ceremonies, and fecial rights,—prescribing boundaries to 
territorial possessions, and declaring it sacrilege to the god 
Terminus, to displace or violate them. The credit of a law 
charging the public treasure with the expense of nourishing 
three infants produced at a birth, was due to Tullus Hos- 
tilius; and a law condemning vestals for the violation of 
their vow, was attributed to Tarquin the elder. From the 
nature of these laws, we discover the policy of those early 
lawgivers, in promoting, by strong regulations, the increase 
of population, and securing a convenient superstition for 
religious ceremonies. A policy, in the first instance, justified 
by the scarcity of population in Rome; and, in the second, 
by a grateful return for the communion of her kings with 
gods and goddesses. ‘The various laws existing previous to 
the time of Tarquin, were known as the Papyrian laws,— 
from their being collected by Papyrian. Servius Tullius 
prescribed laws against creditors who imprisoned their debt- 
ors; against oppressions of the poor by the rich; and fifty 
rules for the adjustment of contracts, and the redress of in- 
juries. These Jaws were abolished by Tarquin the Proud ; 
but observed, after his expulsion, because they were humane 
and agreeable to the people. 

The law which established the power of the Tribunes, 
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repealed the regulations we have been considering. Some 
of these, however, continued to be observed, not as royal 
laws, but customs of the Roman people. With the view of 
reducing the laws to a less arbitrary rule, Terentillus Arsa, 
a tribune of the people, soon after the expulsion of the 
kings, demanded the selection of five citizens to make laws 
under the authority of the consuls. This proposal failed, 
in consequence of a war in which the people were then en- 
gaged. Afterwards, A. Virginius renewed the demand, and, 
after a long and bitter contest with the senate, S. P. Posthu- 
mius, A. Manlius and P. Sulpitius, were selected to visit 
Athens, and collect a body of laws suitable to the character 
and habits of the Romans. They were particularly ordered 
to collect the laws of Solon, and visit each of the cities of 
Greece for the purpose of studying the manners and customs 
of that people. From the laws collected in “treece, and the 
ancient usages of the Roman people, a code vas written on 
ten tables of wood, and exposed to the correction of the 
people, in a public place. After being approved and en- 
graved upon columns of brass, they received the addition of 
two others: and thus were the twelve tables established,— 
otherwise termed the decemviral laws, because owing their 
authority to the decemvirs. ‘This body of laws was consid- 
ered as the foundation of the civil law, both public and pri- 
vate, and recognized by juris-consults under various appel- 
lations,—as jus vetus, jus priscum, leges veteres, lex an- 
tiqua, jus antiquissimum, and jus civile. Infants were 
taught to commit it to memory; and Cicero placed it be- 
yond the writings of philosophers, for its admirable precision, 
the justice of its expressions, and the equity and wisdom of 
its principles. 

From the fragments preserved, and restorations made, by 
distinguished civilians, we learn that the twelve tables cov- 
ered the following ground : 

Table 1. Related to law suits ; and embraced regulations 
upon citing to judgment, surety and the judgment. 

Table 2. Prescribed rules upon the subject of robberies, 
embraced restitutions and prescriptions relating to them, and 
referred also to breaches of trust. 

Table 3. Treated of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors. 

Table 4. Related to the right of fathers over their chil- 
dren. And it may be here observed, that this table was 

9 VOL. VIII.—No. 15. 
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taken entirely from the ancient laws of Rome, and cannot 
be a subject of reproach to Greece for its harsh and unna- 
tural provisions. 

Table 5. Related to inheritanees and guardianships, and 
prescribed successions and distributions. 

Table 6. Referred to property and possession ; and treat- 
ed of conveyances of estates and merehandize. 

Table 7. Related to trespasses and damages, in which 
were included injuries to the person or property of another, 
slanders and murders. 

Table 8. Under the title of estates in the country, em- 
braced chiefly disputes about property in the country, and 
damages. 

Table 9. Related to the common rights of the people, 
such as forbidding privileges, restoring the rights of persons 
pardoned, bribery, etc. 

Table 10. Related to the regulation of funerals and cere- 
monies to the dead. 

Table 11. Treated of the wo®ship of the gods and reli- 
gion. 

Table 12. Of marriages and the rights of husbands. 

The laws of the twelve tables were soon found inadequate 
to the wants of the increasing populace of Rome. Forms 
were wanted through which to enforce the rights secured, 
and interpretations were necessary to explain the text. The 
first evil was remedied by solemn formula, prescribed by 
authority, and designated actions of the law. 'The second 
was obviated by the expositions of numerous jurisconsults. 
The decemvirs were first applied to for these explanations ; 
subsequently the college of pontiffs ; and lastly, all, believed 
capable, were permitted to expound the law, and increase 
the number of annotations upon its precise sentences. The 
authority of these interpretations, was determined by the 
majority of concurring opinions; and a long acquiescence 
in practice, gave them the force of laws. They thus be- 
came the source of the customs and usages of the Roman 
people. 

These actions of the law, or solemn forms to enforce what 
the law itself prescribed, indifferently known as actus legit- 
imi or legis actiones, embraced not only the means by which 
was prosecuted to judgment, a right, but every form of act 
known as legitimate,—whether made before the judge, as in 
the case of adoption and emancipation,—or where the pre- 
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sence of a judicial officer was not necessary, as in the case 
of the alienation of land, hereditary accession, and the au- 
thorization of a tutor. These actions were rigid in form 
and terms ; they were embraced in a single act and context ; 
they were not permitted to be pursued by proxy; and re- 
ceived neither day or condition. The solemn forms which 
were required to legitimate these acts, arose from amidst the 
shadows of early society, when superstitious signs establish- 
ed both public and private obligations. Among these we 
may relate the following :—that, in espousals, the husband 
gave an iron ring, as evidence of his control over the person 
of the wife; a symbol] followed to the present day, and va- 
ried only in the metal ;—that, on receiving his wife in his 
mansion, he presented to her fire and water; two of the 
most essential necessaries of life, indicative of her household 
duties ;—that he also presented her the keys of his mansion, 
which were reclaimed on her repudiation ;—that the con- 
contract of gage or pugnus, was made by seizing the fist; 
and the mandate, by giving the right hand ;—-that hereditary 
succession was made to operate by cracking the fingers ; 
prescription, from possession, interrupted by breaking a 
branch of a tree; and a small stone thrown against a rock, 
promising detriment, to oppose its continuation. 

These curious forms were locked up from the people, un- 
til published by C. Flavius, and from him called the Flavian 
law. In the lancuage of a civilian, the twelve tables were 
the theory of the law; the book of actions, its practice. 

Subsequently, GElius Sextus collected in a book, called 
Tripartitorum libro, the texts of the twelve tables, the in- 
terpretations connected with them, and the ancient and new 
actions of the law. This collection was known as the G4lian 
law. Next in order to the laws we have considered, stood the 
New Laws, by which designation was understood all laws 
established under the emperors or the republic, after the 
adoption of the twelve tables. These were inclusive of the 
laws made by the people, the senatus consulti, and the con- 
stitutions, 

The laws made by the people were such as were passed 
by the centuries, after a decree of the senate; and such as 
were enacted by the people, without the authority of a sen- 
atus consultum. ‘lhe most important of these laws, were: 

The law Attilia, concerning the nomination of tutors by 
the pretor and tribunes 
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The law Leetoria, in favor of minors of the age of twen- 
ty-five. 

The law Attinia, which prevented usucaption in a thing 
stolen. 

The law Scribonia, which prohibited usucaption of servi- 
tudes, (or ownership,) of property situated in the city. 

The law Cincia, of donations. 

The laws Furia and Voconia, upon wills. 

The law Glicia, which permitted a will disinheriting an 
heir without cause, to be attacked: called inofficious, unkind 
wills. 

The law Hostilia, which permitted the action of theft to 
be prosecuted in the name of those who were prisoners of 
war, absent on public affairs, or under the care of tutors. 

The law Aquilia, relating to the reparation of injuries. 

The laws Titia and Publicia, which forbad playing for 
money. 

The law Cornelia, upon the crime of forgery, and against 
assassins and poisoners. 

The law Pompeia, against parricides. 

The law Fabia, on stealers of slaves or of free persons. 

The law Remmia, which prescribed the penalty for slan- 
derers. 

The law Papia, regulating marriages. 

The law Julia, embracing a great number of regulations. 

The law A®lia Lentia, containing provisions as to the 
manumission of slaves. 

The law Furia, or Furia Caninia, prescribing the number 
of slaves to be manumitted by law. 

The law Falcidia, upon the subject of legacies. 

The law Junia Norbana, concerning the formalities in the 
manumission of slaves. 

The Senatus Consulta, were decrees of the senate, some- 
times rendered in the exercise of a republican authority, and 
sometimes a form under which were masked the worst ty- 
rannies of the prince. Those embracing the most essential 
provisions, and bearing upon the subject in hand, were: 

The Senatus Consulta Claudiana, under the reign of Clau- 
dius, upon guardianship bestowed by the consuls; upon 
guardianship cessible to women; condemning to slavery a 
free woman, for cohabiting with a slave against the consent 
of the master ; and regulating the division of freedmen. 
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The Senatus Consult Tribellian, upon the successions of 
fidei commissarius, 

The Senatus Consult Pisonean, or Neronian, which sub- 
jected the family to torture where the head of it had been 
assassinated. 

The Senatus Consult Turpillian, against accusers who 
prosecuted collusively or without effect. All these were 
enacted under Nero. 

The Senatus Consult Macedonian, which forbade loans 
to the sons of families. 

The Senatus Consult Pegasian, under Vespasian, preserv- 
ing to heirs the fourth of the estate, in cases of fidei com- 
missarius. 

The Senatus Consult Junianum of Domitian, to prevent 
collusion between a master and his slave, by which the lat- 
ter should appear free. 

The Senatus Consult Rubrian of Trajan, prescribing the 
time within which the heir should free a slave, whom the 
testator had ordered to be affranchised. 

The Senatus Consult Articuleian, under the same empe- 
ror, concerning the same affranchisements. 

The Senatus Consulta of Hadrian, concerning the petition 
of heirship; the things adjoining edifices. 

The Senatus Consult Libonian, enacted under Tiberius, 
avoiding benefits, secured by the writers of wills, to them- 
selves. 

The Senatus Consult Tertullian, enacted under Hadrian 
or Antoninus Pius, (it is disputed which,) giving mothers 
the succession of their children. 

The Senatus Consult Apronian, upon the successions of 
fidei commissarius. Reputed both to the Antonines and 





Hadrian. 
The Senatus Consult Orphitian, of M. Aurelius, or M. 
Antoninus, giving infants the successions of their mothers. 


A Senatus Consulta forbidding marriages between the 
tutors or curators. 

A Senatus Consulta regulating marriages of senators.— 
These two last supposed to have been enacted by M. Anto- 
ninus. 

A Senatus Consulta of Severus, forbidding the alienation 
of a minor’s lands without judicial authority. 

A Senatus Consulta of A.C. Caracalla,confirming between 
husband and wife, donations not revoked before death. 


Q* 
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The Senatus Consult Vellianum, probably of Claudius, 
making void all interventions of women. 

The Senatus Consult Plancianum, assigned to Vespasian, 
where, if one undertook to perform a tacitum fidei commis- 
sum, he lost the quarter or fourth. 

We proceed to consider the Constitutions of the Empe- 
rors. 

The Constitutions, properly so called, were the declara- 
tions of the emperors, made either by decree, edict or epistle. 
They exercised legislative, administrative or judicial powers. 
A decree was the determination made of a matter in dis- 
pute between parties; the edict was a general law, binding 
every one; and rescripte, which embraced epistles and sub- 
scriptions, were answers to public or private consultations. 
These constitutions were collected in the form of codes. 
The Gregorian, containing the constitutions of the Pagan 
emperors, from Septimus Severus or Hadrian to Diocletian 
and Maximin, and containing thirteen books, divided into 
titles. The Hermogenian, a supplement to the Gregorian, 
in perhaps one book quoted by titles ; and supposed to con- 
tain constitutions of Diocletian and Maximinian, of Valens, 
Valentinian II., and Constantine the Great. The Theodo- 
sian, containing the constitutions of the Christian emperors, 
from Constantine to Theodosius, and composed of sixteen 
books, divided into titles and sections. The Justinian, of 
which there were two,—the old and new. The old code 
was compiled under the authority of Justinian, upon the 
plan of the twelve tables, in twelve books, and embraced, 
in one code, the Gregorian, Hermogenian and Theodosian 
codes, and the constitutions of Theodosius not embraced In 
his code, those of his successors, and of Justinian himself. 
The new code, called the second, was rendered necessary 
by the improvements in the law following the preparation 
of the Pandects. It was divided into twelve books, separa- 
ted into titles. 

Another source of the civil law, was the edicts of the 
pretors and other magistrates. The edicts were often term- 
ed Jus Honorarium ; and were considered as including the 
rules of Jaw prescribed by the Pretor Urbanus, and the 
Pretor Peregrinus. It is necessary here to trace out the 
origin and authority, or jurisdiction, of these offices. 

Like most nations of ancient times, judicial power was, 
as we have before said, exercised by the kings of Rome, to 
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the time of their expulsion, A. U. 244. When this event 
occurred, two supreme magistrates, called pretors, judices, 
and consuls, were created, who performed the duties of 
judges. The wars in which the nation was engaged, de- 
volved the administration of justice, in the year 389, upon 
the pretor. The influx of foreigners, and increase of causes 
at Rome, in 510, induced the appointment of a second pre- 
tor. Because this last officer administered justice to for- 
eigners, and between these and citizens, he was called Pra- 
tor Peregrinus. The pretor who performed the functions 
of judge between citizens of Rome, was known as the 
Pretor Urbanus. 

The pretor possessed a permanent judicial authority. He 
was not only the dictator of trials, but sometimes the judge 
himself. When a plaintiff summoned a defendant before 
the preetor, he demanded from this officer a writ suitable to 
the injury, and also judges of the affair in issue. These 
judges were,—Ilst, a judex, or single person, who deter- 
mined the controversy according to the declaration of the 
law, or the forms prescribed by the preetor ;—2dly, an ar- 
biter, who was not restricted by law or form, but who de- 
termined bona fide, or according to equity ;—3dly, recuper- 
ators,—men who first judged between the Romans and 
foreign States, concerning the recovery and restoration of 
private property, but who afterwards determined other mat- 
ters. These were chosen from the body of the Roman citi- 
zens. 4th, the centumviri,—composed of three persons 
selected from each of the tribes. These judged of matters 
relating to testaments and inheritances, and exercised their 
functions for a year; while the ap pointme nt of the judges, 
selected by the preetor,expired with the decision of the par- 
ticular cause. 

We pass, after this necessary digression, to another source 
of the civil law,—the perpetual edict. This was prepared 
under the order of the Emperor Hadrian, by Salvius Juli- 
anus. This emperor, or singular combination of the mind 
and qualities of a good and bad man, in one of his paroxysms 
of public virtue, ‘became sensible of the imperfect state of 
the law, and provided for its reform in this celebrated edict. 
He was fortunate in the assistance of a man, termed, with 
justice, one of the finest jurists ever produced by Rome,— 
according to the authority of Justinian,—the greatest re- 
former of his time,—the highest authority,—the man most 
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learned in the law, the most estimable, the most eloquent, 
and most wise. The fragments of this splendid monument 
of juridical industry, comes to us in fifty books, divided into 
appropriate titles. It would be devoting too much space to 
a contemplation of their various and comprehensive provi- 
sions. They covered almost every ground of legal necessity ; 
and were an elaborate condensation of all previous edicts, 
of either utility or force. 

A distinction was accustomed to be observed between an 
Urban and provincial edict ; though they differed in little 
more than what related to the usages of the different places 
where declared. It was, in fact, the invariable habit of the 
provincial magistrates, to conform their edicts to the pro- 
visions of those of the city. These edicts were often and 
learnedly commented upon by various jurisconsults, Among 
the most distinguished of these commentaries, we may name 
those of Servius, a contemporary of Cicero, who left two 
volumes ; that of Ofilius ; and those of Pomponius, Callis- 
tratus, Gaius, Paul and Ulpian. 

One of the last sources of the law, indicating its state 
previous to the time of Justinian, was the public discussions, 
the interpretations, and responses of jurists. Their chief 
object seems to have been, the application of the existing 
general rules of law to particular cases. These discussions 
and interpretations, therefore, exercised a powerful influence 
in moulding the rigid principles of the law to circumstances 
of peculiar hardship. 

By the edict, especially, the severity of the law began to 
lose its rugged character, and to be applied on principles of 
equity and good conscience, to cases where its strict terms 
could not reach. The necessities of the question presented, 
frequently made an extension, if not an abrogation, of the 
law, essential to the dispensation of justice ; and hence arose 
a jurisdiction favorable to trusts, opposed to frauds, and pro- 
tective of the rights of infants. For example, the law gave 
the succession of an intestate to his children, excluding 
those emancipated, because emancipation placed the child 
out of the family ; but, said the edict, civil law can never 
destroy the rights given, by nature, to the paternal! inherit- 
ance. It, therefore, supposed emancipation rescinded by 
death, and permitted the emancipated child to divide the 
heritage of its parent. 

Again. Suppose one to acquire the property of a third 
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person, by just and bona fide title, and he ejected unjustly 
before that title had been ompleted by e njoy ment; the law 
gave, in such case, no action,—for an action was only accor 
ded to the true owner. Equity, nevertheless, preferred 

title acquired in good faith, to a possession obtained unjust- 
ly. Therefore, an edict supplied the time necessary to give 
a title by prescription,and supposed the possessor the owner. 

Again. Suppose a seller to deceive a minor, in selling 
him property beyond its real value: the law held him to the 
contract, if capable, in mind, of entering into it ;—but the 
edict relieved him, by destroying the effect of the sale, and 
thus applied equity to the conseque neces of the sale, without 
invading the authority of the law upon the sale itself. 

Again. The law of the twelve tables gave the former 
master the succession of a freedman dying intestate, and 
without children. It was, however, silent as to the tutor- 
ship of one in minority. The jurisconsult deferred this to 
the former master, as presumptive heir: it being just, that 
he who received the benefit, should support the charge. 

From these, also, arose the rule by which grand children 
born after the death of their parent, the testator being still 
living, were instituted heirs: the will per es et libram; the 
fidet commissarius ; and those beneficial expedients called 
actionés utilés,—by which the rigor of the law was softened, 
and its spirit applied to particular cases. 

From these instances, the antiquarian may begin to trace 
the origin of that equity jurisdiction, —that authority over 
cases of accident, fraud and trust;—which has descended to 
the chancery courts of our own day. 

We close this head, by exhibiting the manner in which 
these consultations were had, and the responses given 

The most celebrated jurisconsults sat every morning upon 
a tribunal, placed in the vestibule of their houses, and re- 
sponded, not only to questions pre sented by suitors, but 
gave explanations to those who sought instruction. They 
often pursued the same practice in public ; ; and, before the 
Temple of Apollo, disputed questions on which they differ- 
ed. If permitted to fly from the stern presence of the 
genius of the law to the arms of the alluring Maid of Song, 

e can here profitably quote the satire of Horace, 


“When early clients thunder at his gate, 
The barrister applauds the rustic’s fate,”— 
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to prove the custom of annoying jurisconsults early in the 
morning at Rome. 

From a consideration of the various and intricate sources 
of the law, it is apparent that the work of collecting, elabo- 
rating and applying it, was an effort of extraordinary use- 
fulness, but still more extraordinary difficulty. It was, how- 
r, successfully achieved by Justinian ; 
his labors, and the character of the distin- 
guished persons associated with him. 

However historians may divide upon the question of Jus- 
or contest the integrity of that 
and delivered Italy from 





to notice, briefly, 


ambition which subdued Persia, 
the Vandals and Huns, there can be no controversy as to 
the merits of his immortal codes of law. 
statue has thundered forth war and carnage from the 'Turk- 
ish cannon, into which it was melted down, a more virtuous 
and beneficial voice has issued from his body of the civil 
law, to instruct men in the science of jurisprudence, and es- 
tablish them in the arts of peace and civilization. 

The compilations of Justinian were known as the Insti- 
tutes, the Pandects, the Code and the N 

The Institutes, prepared under the direction of Tribonian, 
Theop hilus and Dorostheus, were designed as rudimet its of 
, or as an introduction to the Pandects. 
was divided into a preface and four books, peice tg va- 


If his equestrian 


The preface treats of the use of war and laws, 
and laws of Justinian,—the code and Pandects,—the insti- 
tutes, their division, what they contain, 
and an exhortation to study them. 
vol first relates to persons ; 


their confirmation, 


and trials of justice and ju- 
the difference between the jus gentium, jus 
the rights of persons; of i | 
of Libertini or manumitted persons ; 
of master and slave ; 
of dissolution ; 
ge ; curators, pupilage, puberty, and their 
inutl of condition ; ¢ 


we Sa i jus civilis ; 


missions, how regulated ; 





remedies against tutors and curators. 
The second book relates to things, 
division and acquisition ; 
servitudes, rustic and urban ; 
usucaption and prescription ; 


and embraces their 
corporeal and incorporeal things ; 
use and habitation ; 

by whom things 
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may be acquired ; of testaments; of heirships; of substitu- 
tions ; legacies; of fidei commissarius or trusts; and codi- 
cils, 

Book third treats of successions, chiefly to property of in- 
testates ; degrees of kindred ; succession of freedmen ; obli- 
gations, and stipulations civiliter ; sureties ; contracts of sale ; 
letting and hiring; copartnership and mandates, 


=) 


The fourth book. treats of obligations founded on malfea- 
sance ; injuries; actions; exceptions; replications; inter- 
dicti; the duty of judges; and public judgments. 

The Code, to which we have already referred, was a com- 
pilation into one code from those of Gregorius, Hermoge- 
nianus, and Theodosius, and contained fifty decisions of 
Justinian himself upon unsettled questions of Jaw. 

The Novels was a term applied to the new constitutions, 
which consisted of a collection prepared two years after the 
promulgation of the Pandects. 

We now come to speak of the Pandects, or Digest, the 
greatest of the collections we have been considering. It is 
the fruit of researches into two thousand volumes, embracing 
three millions of articles of law. ‘Tribonian, the offspring 
of an obscure Macedonian, and fifteen coadjutors, assisted 
in its preparation. After three years of severe labor, it was 
completed, and promulgated in the year 533 of the Christian 
era. The plan was marked out by Justinian himself, in the 
order of the perpetual edict. The collection was divided 
into fifty books, broken into titles. Under each title was 
placed the fragments of ancient jurisconsults, considered 
pertinent to the subject treated; and these so modified or 
extended, as to conform to the necessities of the times. The 
whole work is separated into seven parts. 

The first covers four books, and contains: Ist. An intro- 
ductory treatise upon justice and right, the origin of right, 
the laws, the customs, and the constitutions of princes. 2d. 
A treatise upon the two principal objects of right,—persons 
and things. 3d. Actions; magistrates ; senators, from whose 
order magistrates are taken ; jurisdiction ; citation in judg- 
ment: of the caution judicio sisti ; festivals and delays ; 
denunciation of actions ; conventions and transactions which 
conclude them; of postulation, or procurers ; infamous per- 
sons; agents, or persons having charge of the affairs of 
another ; redintegrations or restitutions ; arbitrary judges, or 
judges by compromise, ete. 
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The second part embraces seven books, and treats, Ist. 
Of judgments and their different species ; actions relative to 
things in rem, either general or particular, civil and preto- 
rian; actions on account of property and personal servi- 
tudes. 2d. Actions in reparation of damages ; actions mix- 
ed, including those having for their object the limiting of 
possessions, the partition of goods, and the preparatory ac- 
tion to represent the thing claimed. 3d. A supplement, upon 
judgments and reparation of damages; of religious things ; 
and funerals and funerary actions. 

The third part, commencing at the second, and ending at 
the nineteenth book, includes,—Ist. Things in trust, or con- 
fidence. 2d. Actions personal, or those growing out of 
obligations ; actions relative to a particular loan ; and the 


judicial oath. 3d. Other actions and contracts formed of 


things, as the loan and pledge; their nature, the actions 
proper to them, and the obligations they produce ; pretorian 
actions, given in virtue of contracts made with a third par- 
ty ; those arising from earnings; those forbidding the loan 
of money to the sons of a family, and the intervention of 
women in contracts ; and compensations. 4th. Contracts 
formed by consent, the mandate, the partnership, the sale, 
the lease of location, and finally unnamed contracts. 

The fourth part comprises eight books ; and here are dis- 
cussed—Ist. Hypothecations ; pignorary actions; edicts of 
the Adiles ; the redhibitory action ; and double penalties in 
cases of eviction; interest and other accessions ; witnesses; 
proofs and presumptions. 2d. The contract of marriage ; 
dotal rights; donations between husband and wife; and 
divorce. 3d. Quasi contracts; and matters relating to cu- 
ratorships and tutorship, ete. 

The fifth part also embraces eight books. It treats of ac- 
cessions of heirships ; testaments, and their incidents, lega- 
cies and trusts, ete. 

The sixth part, composed of eight books, relates—1st. To 
preetorian successions, and their incidents. 2d. The rights 
of patrons against affranchised persons, and successions of 
those dying without wills; to actions introduced by the 
preetors for cases where the law had provided none; surety 
demanded for damage threatened, but not experienced ; i1m- 
posts, and confiscations ; donations between lives, ete. 34d. 
Of actions by which are judged the state of parties; pos- 
session and property ; of the means of acquiring property ; 
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the cession of a debtor’s goods; and the action to reclaim 
those fraudulently alienated, etc. 4th. Exceptions, and obli- 
gations, and actions in general, etc. 

‘I'he seventh part contains six books. It treats—Ist. Of 
obligations and stipulations; caution ; mandates pretorian 
stipulations ; modes of extinguishing obligations, etc. 2d. 
Of criminal affairs, theft, larceny, outrages, and popular ac- 
tions ; question; penalties, etc. 3d. Public rights; muni- 
cipalities; public works. 4th. Of the signification of terms. 

The invasion of Italy by the barbarians, was the begin- 
ning of a dark period, during which the laws of Justinian 
were almost wholly obscured. In the West, they were 
abolished by Aistalphum, king of the Lombards, after the 
capture of Ravenna, in 752; and if not at once abrogated 
in the East, gradually disappeared under the accumulating 
constitutions of successive emperors. In 867, Basilius of 
Macedon, with a mean jealousy of Justinian’s fame, and in 
the hope of shading forever his immortal system, published 
a new code of laws, which were corrected and added to by 
Leon, his son; and these continued to be interpreted and 
annotated upon, until the original works of Justinian were 
entirely obscured. The authority of the compilation of 
Basilius and Leon, existed until the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. 

At the time of the restoration of the empire of the West, 
by Charlemagne, nothing remained of the noble system of 
laws prepared by Justinian, except a few fragments. But, 
in 1136, an entire copy of the Pandects was recovered at 
Amalfii, in Italy. Lotharius the Second, in the war under- 
taken in favor of Innocent, against Roger, Count of Sicily, 
who sought to elevate Peter of Leon, had received valuable 
succours from Pisa. The people of the latter, valuing more 
highly the conquests of the mind, than the usual military 
rewards, demanded, for their recompense, this copy of the 
Pandects. It was given, and religiously preserved, until 
1446; when, in a contest with the Florentines, it was taken 
and conveyed triumphantly to Florence, where it still re- 
mains, a wonderful relic of the seventh century. 

From this period, the study of the civil law began to be 
pursued with enthusiasm in the West. The credit of its 
earliest introduction in the schools, is dye to a woman, 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, obtained from Lotharius an 
edict, by which she was permitted to have the civil law 
10 VOL. viII.—wno. L5. 
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taught in the schools, and dispensed in the jurisdiction of 
Pisa. Lotharius himself established schools at Bologna ; 

and, subsequently, they spread everywhere over Italy and 
France. 

Then the beauty and harmony of this system, began to 
be displayed in the institutions of all Europe. It governed 
Italy, epre ‘ad itself to Holland, Asia and Africa; and be- 

came the favorite scheme of law for Germany, Portugal, 
and Spain. In France it was the basis of nearly all her ju- 
ridical authority ; and the boasted common law of Eng- 
land but emanates from the obscured, but still generous and 
everflowing fountains of Roman jurisprudence. 

We pass ‘to a consideration of the excellence of the civil 
law, and will endeavor to trace its analogies with many of 
the laws, customs, and institutions of our own day. 

Here, the first subject of remark is, the disposition which 
men, ignorant of the excellence of the civil law, have to 
undervalue the system ; and to set up every just rule of right, 
as indigenous to modern times. It seems, indeed, to be the 
favorite effort of juridical writers of late periods, to estab- 
lish for their own age a system of independent institutions, 
reaching far back into antiquity. In times of, at least, 
equivocal democratic tendency, the se of national gene- 
alogy, in this particular, is freely indulged. The mind which 
revolts from the recognition of here ditary honors in a fami- 
ly, loves to linger on the feeblest evidences of a country’s 
ancient establishments. Such antiquarian partiality has been 
eminently exhibited in researches upon the common law of 
England. Men have explored every region of fancy to 
furnish it an independent existence, but a sober investiga- 
tion of the civil law dissipates the images of an ardent pa- 
triotism and evinces the identity of many of its principles 
with those of the common law. The connection of the 
histories of Rome, Germany, and England, prove, that the 
common law, is generally speaking, but a set of laws and 
customs, engrafted upon the stock of Roman | jurisprude nce. 
No investigations prove this more fully than the history of 
the Roman courts and their mode of proceeding; and the 
trial by jury. 

The jurisdiction of the Roman Courts, embraced a pri- 
vate or civil proceeding, and a public or criminal authority. | 
Over the first of these, the Roman judges exercised a strict 
or purely legal jurisdic tion; and an enlarged or equitable 
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power. The division of judicial authority into legal and 
‘quitable, so long distinguishing the English jurisprudence, 
existed, in great symmetry, at Rome. The rigid applica- 
tion of general laws was seen to be sometimes oppressive. 
To obviate this mischief, an equitable proceeding, was per- 
mitted to grow up around the law. We have before adver- 
ted to the idea of this jurisdiction being the original of that 
of our own chancery courts. 

The actions recognized by the civil law, were varied, and 
are at this day somewhat difficult to be defined. 

he word actions, sometimes expressed by the terms, pe- 

titio or persecutio, had in the civil law, a general or special 
signification. ‘The name of action proper, was given to de- 
mands of a personal nature; and demand, to real actions. 
The word persecutio, was applied to extraordinary actions, 
as those involving a fide commis.; generally, however, ac- 
tion meant the right of each to pursue, to judgment, what 
belonged to him, or was his due. Real actions were desig- 
nated by the word vindicatio: Personal actions by the 
term condictio. The real action, called also action in rem, 
was that by which was recovered a thing, or the use of a 
thing, held by another. The personal action, called likewise 
action in personam was that by which another was obliged 
to do or give what the law compelled to be done or given. 

There was also a mixed action, partaking partly of a real 
and partly of a personal demand: Such as the proceeding 
to divide a succession or things held in common; the ac- 
tion to define a boundary, etc. Actions were again divided 
into those which demanded a thing ; those which demanded 
a penalty ; and those which joined both objects. Actions 
were also of good faith and of strict right. The latter 
were those In which the judge was restrained by a form ; 
the former those in which he was not bound by form. 

Actions were, again, civil and honorary. Civil actions 
were those growing out of laws, customs, or decisions of 
the sages of the law: Honorary actions were those arising 
from the jurisdiction of the praetor, in cases where the law 
had established none. 

Actions were, likewise, civil and criminal. <Acttones uti- 
les or useful actions, were those framed on principles of 
equity, not strict right. There were other divisions not ne- 
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ecessary to be notice d, as these were the most material. Ar- 
hbitrarv actions were those in which the judge was left to 
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decide, without form, on the justice and equity of the case, 
To these actions were opposed the pleas of the defendant, 
termed exceptions. And these, like the division of the 
pleadings of the present day, were either dilatory or per- 
emptory. The term, exception, it may here be observed, 
applied also to the replies of the plaintiff, and answer of de- 
fendant, so as to include what we designate as the replica- 
tion, and rejoinder. 

From the functions of the Roman judges, the nature of 
the courts over which they presided, and the proceedings in 
the actions we have referred to: we think the origin of 
trial by jury can be traced directly to the civil law. 

The Saxon common lawyer delights to attribute this in- 
stitution to his German ancestry ; and his American associ- 
ate seldom lets a jury trial pass without some adulatory 
sentiments to the great Alferd, to whose age it is conceived 
is to be traced the earliest memorials of this establishment. 
But we humbly conceive the trial by jury can be shown to 
be derived from the institutions of Rome by more direct 
and conclusive testimony, than is adduced in favor of its 
Saxon origin. The proofs of such an establishment among 
these people, previous and indeed down to the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, amount to no more than evidence, that 
barbarous men may submit questions of contestation to the 
decision of their friends. But surely this amounts to no 
proof, that the trial by jury existed among them, as an in- 
stitution entirely aboriginal. And because such a custom 
gave hints to successive law-makers, of a system by which 
regular adjudications might be regulated, does not prove, 
that such a system may not have been matured by more 
polished ancient nations, and have originated with them. 

The disposition to arbitrate questions of controversy is 
not indigenous to civilized communities. We think testi- 
mony may be gathered from the customs and habits of all 
barbarous nations, in proof that such a mode of deciding 
differences is natural to all men. ‘The North American In- 
dians could furnish us as many incidents upon this point, in 
favor of their being the originators of the trial by jury, as 
any other people. 

So far as records of such trials exist in English history, 
the most enthusiastic admirer of this theory, has been able 
to imagine memorials of its existence only so far as the age 
of the Conqueror. The triumphant instance, given in the 
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recorded case of Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, and Pichot 
the Sheriff, (Turner, 2 vol., 152—Thorpe. Regis, Roffen 
32,) is only proof, that, to settle questions, they resorted to 
the simple mode of summoning persons having a knowledge 
of these facts. These were only witnesses. 

But even if this case is entitled to any consideration in 
tracing the origin of jury trial, it is not stretching conjec- 
ture beyond its legitimate province to conceive, that the 
first idea of such a custom may have been taken from the 
Romans. Cesar invaded Britain upwards of 1125 years 
before this event, and Germany some eleven years earlier. 
His superior abilities, great ambition, and extensive know- 
ledge combined with the pride of a Roman in the institu- 
tions of his country, render it more than probable that he 
labored to extend her civilization, as well as empire, to the 
barbarous people whom he had conquered. Now it is much 
more reasonable to infer, that the various invasions of the 
Roman armies of the territory of barbarous nations may 
have impressed political and judicial institutions upon their 
habits, than that particular systems originated with the 
latter. 

Mr. Turner, in. his history of the Anglo-Saxons, states 
that, by one of the judicial customs of the Saxons, an ac- 
cused person was acquitted, if a certain number of men 
swore he was Innocent; and he thence infers the existence 
of the trial by jury in the earliest Anglo-Saxon times. In 
our opinion, there is nothing conclusive in this circumstance. 
The resort to witnesses to prove or repel an accusation is 
what people, however rude their institutions may resort to. 
The same author dwells much on the fact, that these jurators 
were of the number of twelve. This circumstance must be 
purely accidental. Or if not, its establishment may be 
traced to a more remote time. We read, in the early Greek 
poets, that twelve was the number of persons, who met 
often to deliberate on important affairs. 

But, admitting that these circumstances are entitled to the 
weight given them, it is very evident, that the customs to 
which we have referred may still be of Roman origin. 
The fame and prosperity of the Roman people, must have 
been known to the people of all Europe. Men from every 
barbarian tribe must have occasionally visited this great city, 
and carried back to their countrymen accounts of her man- 
ners, customs and habits. In this way her institutions may 
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have been insensibly impressed upon the customs of these 
rude nations. This is the more probable, because the most 
authentic memorials of these people we obtain from the Ro- 
mans themselves. 

Again.—There is a remarkable similarity in these cus- 
toms and the judicial regulations of Rome. By the laws of 
Alemai, persons who swore to the innocence of the accused, 
were Called nominati or persons named. So the judex or 
arbiter was either named by the parties, or selected by the 
pretor. Lindenborg. Leg. Sax. 370. The shire-gemot, 
among the Saxons, determined on the dispute in the first in- 
stance, but if the judge doubted, twelve were chosen who 
swore to the truth of their decision. Thus, among the Ro- 
mans, the pretor acted in the first instance, and summoned 
a jury, who swore to decide according to law, and the best 
of their judgment. Thorpe. Regis. Roffen. 32. 

By a law of Ethelred, the verdict of a majority of eight 
of the twelve, selected to expurgate an accused, was con- 
clusive. Wilk, 117. Among the Romans the opinion of a 
majority controlled the judgment; and if the judges were 
divided equally, the praetor decided. 

When we reflect upon the manner of selecting the Ro- 
man judices, the time during which their authority lasted, 
and compare them, in these respects, with the regularly ap- 
pointed judges, we think a striking resemblance exists be- 
tween them and the jury of the present day. We donot pre- 
tend that the trial by jury, as modified and improved upon by 
successive generations, existed at Rome. We only say, we 
see in the institutions of the civil law the germ of this sys- 
tem, and, in the authority of some of the judges, functions 
similar to those of juries. F’rom what has been previously 
said on the subject of the institution of Roman judges, it is 
inferable, that these were composed of various orders ; and 
that it was in the power of the litigating parties to choose 
one or the other of them ; that they came from the vicinage 
of the litigants to aid the pretor; and were selected from 
the different classes of the people. That these judges were 
inferior to the preetor, is proved by the fact, that while 
the pretor sat on a tribunal, the judices sat on lower seats, 
called subsellia. 

Other matters connected with the civil law, to which we 
now Call attention, as indicating its excellence, are, its sim- 
plicity ; its involution of principle in every rule established, 
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and the derivation of each of these principles directly from 
nature. 

It will not be considered necessary to argue the useful- 
ness of simplicity in any code of laws. Their perfection 
consists in their simplicity. If by a superabundance of the 
phrases and terms in which laws are involved any thing is 
left uncertain, that uncertainty must be controlled by the 
arbitrary decision of the judge. Human laws should leave 
nothing for the judge arbitrarily to construe or supply. The 
terseness and conciseness necessary tq avoid these evils were 
wonderfully displayed in the Roman laws. These qualities 
were most apparent in the law of ‘he twelve tables. 

“Go immediately with him who cites you before the 
judge,” would in our day be a mandate filling an octavo 
page. Compare the provisions of that law which forbade 
usury, with the extensive regulations of our own—*Let him 
who takes more than one per cent interest for money loaned, 
be condemned to pay four times the sum lent.” 

Let us, at this place, examine the simplicity, and at the 
same time comprehensiveness of that arrangement of the 
civil law, which isexhibited by Domat in his admirable col- 
lection of its principles. This author beautifully illustrates 
the simplicity, the order, the nature of this system. 

After exhibiting how providence renders society necessa- 
ry to men in the pursuit of a common end, happiness, he 
shows that it binds them to it by certain general and parti- 
cular ties. These particular ties he divides into two kinds, 
1, Such as bind men to families, as those arising from the 
relations of husband and wife, parent and child. 2. Such 
as bind men to communications with each other, as those 
growing out of the use of things, the labor, offices and ser- 
vices of men. Here then are the foundations of those rules 
of justice and equity, which are applied to the obligations 
of men in these several relations. 

From these propositions it results, that the whole objects 
of law, are engagements and successions. Engagements to 
promote the ends of a present society : Successions to con- 
tinue and transmit it to posterity. 

Domat divides engagements and their consequences into 
four books. 

The first book treats of voluntary and national engage- 
ments by covenants, including covenants in general ; con- 
tracts of sale; loan of things to be restored in specie, and 
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precarious loans ; loan of money, and usury ; depositum and 
sequestration ; partne rship ; dowries ; donations inter vivos ; 
usufruct ; services ; transactions ; compromises ; ; proxies 
mand aes and commissions; persons carrying on public 
trade, their factors, agents, and bills of exchange ; brokers; 
and covenants. 

The second book treats of engagements formed without 
covenant, including tutors; curators; syndicks; directors 
and other administrators of companies and corporations ; 
persons who manage the affairs of others without their 
knowledge ; persons owning a thing in common without 
covenant ; persons owning contiguous lands or tenements ; 
persons rece iving what is not their due, or having posses- 
sion of the thing of another; of damage from faults not 
crimes; engagements formed by accidents, and frauds upon 
creditors. 

The third book discusses consequences, which add to 
or strengthen engagements ; as pawns, mortgages, and pri- 
vileges of creditors; the separation of goods of a deceased 
from those of the heir or executor, among creditors ; solid- 
ity among debtors, and creditors; cautions or sureties ; 
interest, costs and damages, and restitution of fruits ; proofs, 
presumptions, and oath; and possession and prescription. 

The fourth book treats of the consequences, which annul 
or diminish engagements; as payments; compensations ; 

10vations ; delegations ; cession of goods and discomfiture ; 
rescission of contracts, and institution of things. 

Successions are divided into five books. 

The first book treats of heirs and executors in general ; 
heirs with the benefit of an inventory ; in what manner 
succession is acquired, and how renounced ; and of partition 
among co-heirs. 

The second book embraces legal succession, or successions 
to the intestates, asthe manner in which descendants suc- 
ceed: in what manner ascendants succeed; in what man- 
ner collaterals succeed : and the collation of goods. 

The third book treats of testamentary successions, and ex- 
cludes, testaments ; undutiful wills, and disherison, the legi- 
timate or legal portion due children or parents ; and the 
dis eaten of those who have married a second time. 

The fourth book treats of legacies and other dispositions 
in view of death, as codicils, and donations in prospect of 
death : le -gacies, and the Falcidian portion. 
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The fifth book treats of substitutions and fiduciary bequests, 
as vulgar substitutions; papillary substitutions; direct and 
fiduciary substitutions ; and the Trebellianick portion. 

We here discover how simply, but at the same time com- 
prehensively, the law is spread as it were like a map before 
us. Every provision bearing upon its particular object ; 
and that object connected immediate ly with nature. We 

cannot recommend its study, too often, to the American 
student. If he desire to visit the fountain head of jurispru- 
dence, and fix in his mind the true principles of the science, 
let him devote himself to the pandects, and the excellent 
works of Hienneccius and Deaner 

We cannot close this article without paying a just com- 
pliment to the industry of the French lawyers, who devote 
themselves with such assiduous labors, to the translation and 
propagation of the civil law. The Germans, the most 
learned commentators upon this system, scarcely write a 
book upon the subject, without its being immediately trans- 
lated into French. Many of these French writers upon, and 
translators of the civil law, are unknown to Americans. 
What, for instance, is known of Neuville, who spent thirty 
years of his life in producing a translation in French of the 
pandects ? And yet with those who study this great work, 
it is indispensable, as clearing up many obscurities of the 
original, depending upon changes in the Latin tongue. 

But, while according this credit to the French “and Ger- 
mans who have conferred such benefits upon the profession 
of their own countries, it is a subject of regret, that no Ame- 
rican jurisconsult has in his writings applied the principles 
of the civil to our own system of laws. We are sincere in 
asserting, that if a pure English translation were made of 
the pandects, and placed in the hands of students, as a first 
book, we should not only have better lawyers, but a light 
would be extended over the whole history of the common 
law, which is now confined within the limits of German and 
French learning. In Blackstone and other English law 
writers, we see occasionally shed the gleams of Roman ju- 
risprudence, by reflection only. If the noble works we 
have been considering were within the reach of the student 
in his own proper tongue, we should behold that system it- 
self in all its great originality, and be able to trace its bril- 
liant radiations to almost eve ry settled doctrine of the law 
listinguishing the present times. P. 
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Arr. 1V.—Tue AcricutturaL Prospects or Soutu- 
CAROLINA; HER RESOURCES AND HER TRUE Po.icy. 
1. Anniversary Oration of the State Agricultural Nociety 
of South-Carolina. By General James H. ga 
Read before the Socie ty, on the 25th November, 1841, 
their annual meeting, in the hall of the House of ae 

Sentatives. 

2. Address by R. W. Roper, Esq.; delivered in Columbia, 
South-Caroiina, before the State Agricultural Society, on 
the Anniversary, November 28, 1844. 

Essays on Domestic Industry: or, An Inquiry into the 
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Ar no period of our history, from the year 1781, has a 
creater gloom been cast over the agricultural prospects of 
~taipad ‘arolina, than at the present time. The exceedingly 
low price to which her great staple has been reduced, and 
the loss of all reasonable hope of its commanding hereafter, 
at least in our day, such prices as will remunerate for the 
labor of cultivating it upon our average lands, have driven 
many of her citizens to the necessity of quitting their accus- 
tomed paths, and of devising new plans for their future pros- 
perity. If there ever was atime when the wisdom, patriot- 
ism and energy of Carolina’s sons were required to uphold 
her, it is now; and if they be but true to their own interest, 
and her high destiny, better days will yet await her than it 
has ever been her lot to enjoy. 

It is not our intention to enter into a critical analysis of 
the several productions, whose titles we have placed at the 
head of this article; but we wish to give a brief view ot 
the agricultural prospects of South-Carolina, her resources, 
and her true policy, and shall therefore notice only such 
portions of them as will serve our present purpose. 

The prosperity of South-Carolina has been so intimately 
connected with the production of cotton, that any thing per- 
taining to her policy must necessarily involve the consider- 
ition of its culture ; we are, therefore, naturally led to take 
1 glance at the growth of cotton in this State, and to inquire 
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what are the prospects in relation to this important produc- 
tion of her agricultural industry. 

For fifty years, South-Carolina held an enviable position 
among the planting States of the Union. She was the first 
to embark in the culture of cotton, which has brought im 
mense benefit to herself and sisters of the confederacy,— 
which has largely contributed to the prosperity of our com. 
mon country, and to placing her in the highest rank among 
the nations of the earth. If we look back to the history of 
the growth of cotton, since its introduction in 1787, to the 
present time, we shall see, that, for the first twenty years, 
South-Carolina produced one-half of all grown in the Uni- 
ted States. In 1821, she produced one-fourth ; and in 1833, 
she produced 73,000,000 Ibs., out of 437,750,000, the whole 
crop of that year. Since then, there has been a regular 
decline in the quantity grown in this State. At the present 
time, South-Carolina grows only 61,710,274 ibs. The causes 
that have occasioned this falling off in the quantity of her 
staple, are very obvious,—are still in active operation,—and, 
unless her policy be changed, will soon draw away the most 
valuable part of her population. ‘The period has arrived 
when we shall be compelled to abandon the culture of cot- 
ton in South-Carolina,—if not altogether, at Jeast in a great 
measure ; for prices have already gone below the lowest 
point at which we can profitably grow it in this State, ex- 
cept upon our very best lands, or those that are manured 
very highly, and the prospects ahead do not seem to promise 
any change for the better; or, at least, such a change as 
would warrant us in making so large an appropriation of 
our labor to its production, as we have hitherto done. 

The following calculation will show the condition to 
which the cotton growing States are reduced, and what 
they may expect for the future :—The crop of 1842 was 
2,390,000 bales; that of 1843 was 2,035,000 bales ; the crop 
of 1844 is thought by many to exceed that of 1543,—it may 
be estimated, we think, at 2,000,000. The stock on hand is 
nearly a million of bales. 2,000,000, therefore, coming in 
on this large amount, will give an increased stock on hand. 
Now, it must be remembered, that under favorable seasons 
and no disasters, we can grow over two and a half millions 
of bales; many estimate our capabilities at 2,700,000 bales ; 
and others as high as 3,000,000. If, then, the next crop of 
cotton should be a full one, to be added to the surplus of 
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over a million of bales that must remain on hand when the 
next crop comes in, we must then witness a supply for two 
years to be on hand. What prospects for the cotton planter ! 
Even if these prospects should not be realized, and prices 
should rise, we do not see that there is any chance for cotton 
rising to such a price, as would justify the Carolina planters 
in making it the principal part of their crop. Gen. Ham- 
mond has demonstrated, in his Address before us, that cotton 
cannot be profitably grown here at 8 cents, much less at 6 
cents, the average price at which it is now selling. The 
average amount of cotton made to the hand in South-Caro- 
lina, he estimates at not more than 1200 lbs., and the average 
expenses of each hand at not less than $35. If, then, cotton 
commands 10 cts. nett, on the plantation,—to do which, he 
says, it will have to bring in the sea-ports 11 or 12, accord- 
ing to the distance of transportation,—the clear profits for 
each hand, including the rent of land, will be $85; and at 
8 cents nett, on the plantation, the clear profit, rent included, 
will be only $61. . 

Now let us turn attention to our competitors, the Gulf 
States. The average production per hand, Gen. Hammond 
estimates at 2,000 Ibs. The expenses per hand $40. At 
10 cts. nett, the Gulf planter will clear $160, while at the 
same prices here, we would make only 85; and at § cts. he 
would make $120, while we would make only $61. It is 
clear, therefore, that while the Gulf pianter would be reali- 
zing a handsome interest on his investment, the same prices 
would be ruinous to us. Indeed, the estimate of 2,000 Ibs. 
per hand, Gen. H. thinks, is considerably below the amount 
that is produced in some of those States, from 2,500 to 3,000 
lbs. being considered the mark ; so that at these rates of pro- 
duction, and even 6 cts. a lb. nett, they will make a profit 
of 110 to $140 per hand. We have also the declaration of 
gentlemen from those States, in their speeches in Congress, 
that if government restrictions were taken off, cotton could 
be produced there for 3 cents a pound. There is no hope, 
then, for South-Carolina, in competition. 

But it is the opinion of some, that the rapid increase of 
the consumption of cotton will, ere long, give a new stimu- 
lus to prices, and that the Carolina cotton planter will then 
be able to realize high profits on his labor. It is also thought 
that the depression in prices is produced by causes that are 
accidental and temporary. It is not very probable that these 
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expectations will be realized, and as to the causes of low 
prices, Gen. Hammond remarks : 


“I very much fear that the present depression of the cotton market 
is neither accidental nor temporary, but the result of natural causes, 
and likely to be permanent.” * 

It is true that the enterprise and activity of manufacturers 
have hitherto caused the consumption of cotton to exceed 
our most sanguine expectations, but the causes which have 
produced this activity have gone their round, and consump- 
tion will not increase in the same ratio that it has done. All 
the markets now accessible to cotton goods, are kept not on- 
ly stocked, but glutted. In the mean time, production is 
going on with giant strides, and the smallest advance in the 
markets instantly checks consumption; clearly showing, 


* On this point, there seems to be a discrepancy in the o — ex- 
pressed by Gen. Hammond, in the Address before us, and those in his 


last Message as Chief Magistrate of South-Carolina. In the opening of 
his Message he uses the following language: ‘The price of cotton through- 
out the world is, and must for our time, in all probability, continue to be, 
reculated by the price in Liverpool Its value in that market depends 
upon the condition of the cotton manufacturers in England; and the ta- 
riff laws of other countries, which check the foreign demand for English 


cotton goods, must necessarily lower the price of the raw material in 

Liverpool, while it rises nowhere else; but, on the contrary, falls every 

where with the fall in that great mart, through which passes two-thirds 
t 


of the crop of the whole worl No matter, then, where cotton manu- 
factures flourish, unless they flourish in England, cotton cannot bear a 
iir price; and every attempt to build them up artificially elsewhere, is 

the immediate cost of the cotton grower. Did they naturally spring 
up under a system of universal free trade, and in wholesome competition 
with England, they wou rl indi t actual increase of consumption, 
and prove highly beneficial to us. But tariff laws, though they may al- 


r the channels of trade, 
fo, much mischief, hav 
contrary, by increasing the manufacturers’ prices where they are in force 


in g so produce, as they invariably 
no Wy to increase consumption. On the 





they necessarily diminish it, and thereby depreciate the raw material. 
Such laws may take from one estow upon another, to the injury 
f the whole, but they cannot fe wealth. How long the present state 
of things will continue, and in what it will terminate, cannot be fore- 
seen; but the fact appears to be clearly established, for the first time in 
the history of the world, that by t skill of political jugglery, trade, 
commerce and manufactures may ! to flourish, and a sound cur- 
rency exist, while agriculture, the acknowledged mother of them all, 
and particularly tha inch of ag ulture whic h furnishes them with 
their life-blood, is sunk to the lowest point of depression.” 
By the above, it seems } th it Governor Hammond refers us to the tariff 
the causes of the der 1 in the price of cotton. But he has al- 
ready told us in his ‘ ‘Oratiot yn,” that the depression of the cotton market 
the result of natural causes or, in other words, we presume, that 
le 1OW price of cotton is not caused by the tariff, } by over-production. 


11 VOL. VIII.—NO. 15. 
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says Gen. H., that the demand for cotton manufactures has 
approached a point beyond which it cannot advance, but 
with the slow march of time. 

That the consumption of cotton will increase in every 
given series of years, there can be but little doubt. The 
machinery in England, France, and other parts of Europe, 
as well as in the United States, is sufficient to manufacture 
the raw material. The companies who own them have 
ample means to extend their operations. They have water- 
power, steam-power, and money-power. ‘There can be suf- 
ficient shipping to carry these goods to every nation of the 
globe. Cotton clothing, from its superior excellencies, is 
preferrable and preferred, for many uses, to the clothing 
made from many other staples. ‘The Austrian and German 
prefer it to their flax; the Russian to his hemp; and in 
every civilized country where commerce has penetrated, 
cotton goods are becoming an extensive article of clothing. 
It has found its way into the palace to ornament the heads 
of the rich, and is at the same time an ornament and com- 
fort to the poor. It is to clothe the vast population of Eu- 
rope, the myriads in Asia, the hordes in Africa, and the 
rapidly increasing population of our own country. But, as 
Gen. Hammond very correctly remarks : 

“All this must be the work of time. Popular prejudices must be 
broken down; the policy and the agriculture of nations now devoted 
to growing rival commodities must be revolutionized, and manufac- 
tures must spring up and gain the ascendancy, where poverty and 
ignorance and despotism now flourish. Years, perhaps centuries, 
must elapse, before all this can be accomplished; and peace and 
commerce must, for all the time, hold the world subject to their be- 
nignant influence.” 


It is admitted, also, that, on data presented by the present 
condition of the world, the United States have no competi- 
tors likely to be in their way, as much or more than they 
have been: that the West-Indies, Brazil, Egypt, and the 

sritish East-Indies, will never be able to compete with the 
United States ; but even if those countries were to abandon 
the culture of cotton altogether, the lands of the Gulf States 
and Texas alone would be able to supply the progressive 
demands of the world in all time to come. ‘To many this 
will be a startling declaration. If there are any who doubt 
the future supply from this source, perhaps the lucid calcu- 
lation made by Gen. Hammond, will convince them. Ac 
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cording to this calculation, the crop of the world amounts 
to 1,000 millions of pounds, which would require, at the 
rate of 250 lbs. to the acre, four millions of acres to grow 
the quantity. The four States bordering on the coast of 
Mexico, viz: Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 
contain 130 millions of acres ; proving that if only one acre 
in thirty-two were found capable of producing 250 lbs. to 
the acre, these four States could alone supply the demand 
of all the markets of the world. In this calculation, the 
produce of Georgia, South-Carolina, North-Carolina, and 
Virginia, with portions of other States, besides 150 millions 
of acres in Texas, are entirely excluded. Now, it is not 
probable that the 800 millions who inhabit the world, would 
require more than 8,000 millions of pounds. This might 
be produced on 30 millions of acres, or one acre in nine out 
of the 280 millions of acres embraced in the Gulf States 
and Texas. With regard to labourers, 750,000 out of the 
two millions and a half of slaves in the United States and 
Texas, by producing only 2,000 lbs. each, will produce 
1500 millions of pounds, which is as much as the crop of 
the world amounts to at the present time. But 500,000* 
located in the Gulf States and Texas, would be able to sup- 
ply the present demand of all the foreign markets and our 
own; and it is very probable that the low price to which 
cotton is reduced, and the spirit of emigration, will, ere long, 
effect such a location. 

The production of cotton in Texas, is already rapidly 
increasing. From a recent number of the Augusta Chroni- 
cle, it appears that, in 1836, the amount was 500,000 lbs.; 
in 1838, 1,400,000 ; in 1839, 2,200,000; in 1840, 4,000,000 ; 
in 1842, 8,000,000; and in 1845, 10,000,000, by estimate. 
This, however, it is stated, is but a small part of the cotton 
raised there. ‘These amounts were taken from the returns 
of cotton imported into New-Orleans, entitled to debenture. 
But much of the 'Texas cotton went through the Custom 
House, at New-Orleans,—all passing there as American 


* For the last ten years, the slave population of the United States has 
increased at the rate of nearly 24 per cent.; and if this rate of increase 
should go en for ten years to come, the increase alone would amount 


to 590,000,—this of itself being more than the number of labourers re- 
quired, if properly located, to supply the present demand of the world 
for cotton. Virginia alone, at the same rate of increase, will be able 
to furnish annually 10,000, and this would only keep her slave popula- 


ion Stationary. 
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cotton. A hundred: thousand bales is the estimated cotton 
crop raised in Texas in 1844. Should Texas be annexed 
to our confederacy, we may expect to see the labor employ- 
ed on unprofitable lands farther east rapidly concentrated 
there. In this migratory movement, South-Carolina must 
expect to contribute her full quota, and suffer the double 
effects of a loss of population, and a loss of the relative 
products, besides so much capital. 

From what has been said, therefore, on the subject of 
the production and consumption of cotton, it is evident that 
South-Carolina stands in need of summoning up all her re- 
sources. The planter who owns land here that will produce 
from 250 to 300 lbs. per acre, may continue to plant cotton, 
and he need not fear any competition; but there is not 
much land of that quality in this State ; consequently, those 
who are still determined to cultivate some of their favorite 
staple, and wish to do it profitably, will have to manure what 
they plant hereafter very highly, and for the rest of their 
crop, adopt some of the substitutes which we shall enume- 
rate hereafter. 

There is one view in which the condition of South-Caroli- 
na has been presented, both by Gen. Hammond and Mr. Ro- 
per, which conveys impressions, we think, not entirely cor- 
rect. The exports and imports of the State are taken as the 
measure of her pecuniary condition, and as the value of the 
imports exceeds that of the exports, it is thence inferred 
that the state of pecuniary matters among our people is 
gradually deteriorating. Our aggregate yearly expenditure 
abroad, Mr. Roper estimates at $8,500,000; and the amount 
of our imports, $9,898,832. Now it must be borne in mind, 
that unless the imports of a country exceed its exports, by 
at least the expense of transportation and mercantile profit, 
to the places of shipment, pecuniary loss must be incurred. 
Supposing, then, that the value of the exports of South-Ca- 
rolina amounts, in round numbers, to 8,000,000, and that of 
her imports to 9,000,000, the excess of one million is the 
exporting merchant’s profit and the ship-owner’s freight, 
which South-Carolina earns in proportion to the amount of 
mercantile capital and shipping she may possess and employ 
in transporting her products abroad. If the excess of one 
million thus earned, be invested in products abroad, and 
these products be sold in South-Carolina, they will have to 
command at least a price that will cover the freight and 
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mercantile profit on the return cargo. This price may 
amount to ten millions of dollars, making the value of the 
imports two millions of dollars over that of the exports, by 
which the State would appear to be incurring a loss, yet 
the excess is among the legitimate earnings of trade. In 
fact, if the exportable products of South-Carolina amount 
to 8 millions of dollars, this estimate of the excess of her 
imports over her exports is too low, for it would give for 
freight and mercantile profit but 124 per cent; whereas 
25 per cent is nearer the mark. By this estimate of profit, 
then, the imperts of South-Carolina ought to exceed its ex- 
ports by about 2 millions of dollars. If none of the freight 
or mercantile profit were earned in South-Carolina, and the 
value of her imports, notwithstanding, exceeded that of her 
exports by one or two millions of dollars, she would then be 
borrowing to this amount in money or foreign products; 
and whether this be a gaining or losing business to her, 
would depend upon the use which she made of what she 
borrowed. If she invested it in agriculture, manufactures, 
or any department of industry yielding a large annual reve- 
nue that she pays in interest, it would be productive borrow- 
ing; but if she were in the practice of annually importing 
more than she exports, in the shape of borrowed capital, 
and expending it in luxury or unprofitable investments, then 
indeed, would the excess of her imports over her exports be 
a good enough barometer whereby to judge of her pecunt 
ary condition. But South-Carolina does not continuously 
borrow for unproductive or wasteful expenditure ; nor, in- 
deed, does any State or country. Unless, therefore, all the 
circumstances connected with the commercial fact of an 
excess of imports over exports be taken into consideration, 
there is not a more uncertain test of the real condition of 
our State. Our opinion is that the people of South-Caro- 
lina are an improving not a wasteful community, and even 
if they accumulate no surplus, they are not, in the mass, de- 
teriorating. 

It will be proper for us, perhaps, in this place, to bestow 
some notice upon a proposition which has been entertained 
at the South, for remedying the embarrassments of the cot- 
ton growing States by means of a convention. ‘ is pro- 
posed to hold a convention of the cotton planting interest, 
which shall decide upon the extent of the crop to be planted. 
That central committees shall be organized in each judicial 
11" 
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district which shal] form sub-committees in each militia beat, 
to urge the measures of the convention, and to see that the 
pledges are faithfully adhered to, The idea is, by this means, 
to lessen the supply of cotton and thereby enhance the 
prices. This scheme has still some advocates ; but it seems 
to us very doubtful, to say the least, whether the practice of 
200,000 cotton planters, would be influenced to an extent 
adequate to the ends in view, by a convention having no 
power to control individual action. We admit that the com- 
bined wisdom of the planting interest, acting through a de- 
liberative assembly, would have great moral weight. With 
many planters, however, it would have no influence what- 
ever over their actions. Many, it is true, would adhere to 
the resolutions prescribed, and abide by their pledges if they 
made any ; while others, (and particularly such as may be 
in debt,) having in view the promised enhancement of prices, 
and a chance of recuperating their affairs, would strain every 
nerve and sinew to reap a mammoth share. The conse- 
quence would be, that while some would be getting the pro- 
fits of part of a crop of cotton, others would be obtaining 
perhaps double that amount. How often, for the last 23 
years, has the well-known law in political economy been 
rung in the ears of the cotton planters, that a mere increase 
inthe quantity of any article of general consumption sel- 
dom increases its money value in a corresponding degree, 
while the lessening of the production not unfrequently en- 
hances that value; yet, have they planted less? Even if 
conventions were successful in reducing the cotton crop for 
the first year, would they not have to keep up their exer- 
tions to the same end every year afterwards? Would not 
the diminution of the supply and consequent enhancement 
of prices, stimulate the culture in other countries till the va- 
cuum was filled up, and prices would be brought down to the 
original low state at which they were? The measure, then, 
under consideration, even if successful, would be but tem- 
porary in its effects. It is plain that high prices tend to 
make a large crop, and low prices a small one; and this 
principle applied to the present position of the cotton grow- 
ing States, will remedy, to a certain extent, over-production; 
for it is very certain that whenever cotton cannot be grown 
to pay at the present rates, it will not continue to be raised, 
and in spite of every argument to the contrary, it is hardly 
possible to suppose that at 6 cts., which, according to the ex- 
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isting quotations, will be the average price of the average 
of the crop, planters, except those in the Gulf States and 
Texas, will be induced to grow it to any great extent. So 
far, however, as South-Carolina is concerned, it is our opi- 
nion, for reasons already mentioned, that her prosperity de- 
pends less upon the production of cotton being slightly di- 
minished throughout the United States, than upon the intro- 
duction of new staples and the diversifying of the industrial 
pursuits of her people. 

Next to cotton, the most important staple of South-Caro- 
lina is rice. Fortunately, we are enabled to speak more en- 
couragingly of this production of her agriculture. The 
amount of this grain produced in the United States is stated 
to be 88,954,958 lbs. or 148,259 barrels; and although 
South-Carolina grows }ths of the whole of this quantity, 
but a small part of the State adapted to it, has been brought 
under cultivation. Her inland swamps, so abundant in the 
lower country, and which, although rich in fertility, are now 
but the generators of malaria, may be drained and supplied 
with water, so as to render them available for the purposes 
of rice culture. Could this be accomplished, the agricultu- 
ral wealth of the State would be immensely augmented. 
The demand for rice is increasing in the Northern States 
and Western Europe, and offers a fair reward to those who 
will embark in its production. It is true the rice from the 
United States shipped to Europe, has to encounter some 
competition from Brazil, Manilla, Batavia, Calcutta, and 
other parts of India. These countries export large quanti- 
ties of this grain; but although it is prepared in a superior 
manner by rice mills in Liverpool, London, Bordeaux, Lis- 
bon, Amsterdam, and Copenhagen, the quality is inferior, 
compared to Carolina rice, so that the latter always com- 
mands a higher price,—being about $1 more to the cwt. 
We agree, therefore, with Gen. Hammond, in regarding rice 
as an important staple of which no competition is likely 
ever to deprive our State, and the sooner we enter into its 
more extensive cultivation, the better. 

There are, however, many other products to which we 
can resort when we can no longer depend upon our cotton 
crops. Among them, Gen. Hammond enumerates wheat, 
indian corn, oats, peas, hay, rye, barley, tobacco, indigo, su- 
gar, flax, hemp, castor oil, bene oil, and olive oil, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, timber and lumber, with staves and shingles, 
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the cultivation of the vine, the culture of silk, etc. Many 
of these products have been hitherto raised in South-Caro- 
lina, in large quantities for exportation, and brought wealth 
and prosperity to her citizens long before cotton attracted 
so much attention. It is very well known, that some of 
these products have at different times shared with cotton in 
public estimation. In 1801, between forty and fifty thou- 
sand bushels of wheat were manufactured into flour within 
one mile of Camden, some of which was considered in the 
West-Indies equal to the flour of Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
Now, one-half the flour consumed in South-Carolina is pur- 
chased from other States at the cost of $260,000 per annum, 
Wheat may be grown in every part of this State, except, 
perhaps, near the sea-coast, and there are few soils and cli- 
mates better adapted to it than the upper districts. The flour 
made in those districts is said to be, when properly managed, 
equal to that we get from Virginia or the Lakes. Before 
cotton came to be so generally cultivated in South-Carolina, 
the exports of corn from Charleston fell very little short of 
one hundred thousand bushels a year ; now, we pay annual- 
ly for imported corn $150,000. About fifty years ago, from 
nine to ten thousand hogsheads of tobacco were exported 
from Charleston annually ; ; and previous to the prohibition 
of England against the importation of indigo, upwards of 
a million of pounds were exported during the same space of 
time. 

For oats, peas, and hay, we expend annually $128,000. 
The latter product, one of the most valuable in the Union, 
we neglect almost entirely, there not being, according to 
Mr. Roper, more than 24,658 tons produced in the State ; 
notwithstanding, we have an abundance of native grasses 
suitable for such provender. Of rye and barley, we obtain 
large supplies from other States, when few or no States 
can grow them in greater abundance than our own. 

Although it is desirable that we should increase the growth 
of our cereal and esculent grains, in order to supply domes- 
tic consumption, there seems to be but little encouragement 
to raise them for exportation. Mr. Roper has shewn, by 
statistical statements, that we cannot depend upon a market 
either in the United States or in Europe. Gen. Hammond, 
however, expresses the opinion that the repeal of the corn 
laws of England will enable us at least to take our chances 
with the rest of the world for her market, and with some 
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advantages on our side, provided no unjust tariff shall pre- 
vent our receiving in payment, such of her manufactures 
as we may not make at home. 

Admitting, however, that the foreign market is not very 
flattering, Gen. H. thinks that we might convert our surplus 
corn and grain into live stock, as well as any people in the 
world, and thus keep at home immense sums which are an- 
nually drawn from us in exchange for horses, mules, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, etc. 


“Indeed,” says he, “in raising hogs, could we find a foreign mar- 
ket, or had we large cities or numerous factories among us, to aflord 


non-producing consumers, we could do a business not at all less pro- 


fitable than growing cotton at 12} cts. a pound.” 


From accounts kept for several years past, by R. W. 
Brank, keeper of the toll-gate on the French Broad River, 
in North-Carolina, the number of horses and mules, hogs, 
black cattle and sheep, that passed over the Paint mountain 
for the South-Carolina and Georgia markets, is as follows 




















Horses and Mules. Hogs Black Cattle. Sheep. 

In 1840, - 5181 52,255 3243 3245 
In 1841, - 5833 54,786 3049 2357 
In 1842, - 3840 62,649 3318 3192 
In 1843, - 1361 52,612 3333 3565 
19,215 222,302 12,943 12,359 

In 1844, to Aug. 31, 2090 4702 2656 2101 
21,305 227,004 15,599 14,460 


Here, then, we have one of the main causes of the evils 
endured by our people. While holding the position of 
agriculturists, and possessing capacity not only to supply 
all our present demands, but to enlarge those demands in 
proportion to an increased production of almost an unlimited 
extent, we are annually paying enormous sums for the class 
of products mentioned above. Averaging the hogs at 300 
lbs., and the price at $5 per cwt. gross, the horses and mules 
at $100, the cattle at $40, the sheep at $3,—and adding to 
all this, $25,000 for bacon transported by wagons, flour, “the 
produce of the western counties in North-C Carolina, and ma- 
ny articles transported in wagons from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky,—it is thought that the estimate would not be too 
large to place the whole amount at THREE MILLIONS OF 
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pottars. Of this, South-Carolina pays much the larger 
portion, being about two millions,—and this amount is paid 
in cash, and often in specie. How important, then, is it for 
the planters of South-Carolina to diversify their labor,—to 
produce within themselves not only every thing which they 
consume, but to supply their own market, to the exclusion 
of their Western neighbors! How important to encourage 
the establishment of manufactures, to an extent which will 
increase the consumption of such productions, and conse- 
quently the demand for them. 

The time has arrived, when many of the various products 
we have enumerated, will re-occupy the places which they 
formerly held. The planters of South-Carolina have thrived 
by their culture in times past. and they can do the same 
again. Our neighbors, the Georgians, are already turning 
their attention to the cultivation of tobacco. The Milledge- 
ville Journal, of a recent date, says that 


“Several of the planters of one or two of our south-western coun- 
ties, are turning their attention to the culture of tobacco. In Lowndes 
and Thomas counties, a large portion of the force of the farmers 
there, will, this year, be devoted to the culture of this weed, and with 
every expectation, based upon previous experiments, of realizing a 
much larger profit than in planting cotton, even at 8 cts. per lb.” 


The Journal adds: 


“Our farmers have too long looked upon cotton as the only profit- 
able staple they could produce. Such, they begin now to find, is not 
the fact. Tobacco will command money as readily as cotton. Our 
soil and climate, in most parts of the State, are adapted to the growth 
of the various species of the weed,—and nothing is wanted but to 
convince the farmers of this; and we should soon have less cotton, 
more tobacco, and more money.” 


Our tobacco trade with foreign nations is more valuable, 
by far, than that of any other article of export, with the 
exception of cotton ; and that, too, under circumstances of 
the greatest disadvantage,—clogged with restrictions, mono- 
polies and excessive duties by foreign governments. The 
United States imports cigars and Spanish leaf tobacco to the 
amount of several millions of dollars annually, the greater 
part of which is furnished by Cuba. Yet, nearly, or quite, 
all of this article, could be grown in our own country. Seed 
leaf is considerably grown in Connecticut, and some in 
Pennsylvania. But these States are not as favorable to its 
production, as States in lower latitudes. There can be very 
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little doubt that Cuba tobacco might be planted in South- 
Carolina, and prove a profitable culture. All plants have 
their peculiar empire; nevertheless, we should not be de- 
terred from planting Cuba tobacco here, even if we had to 
impert the seed every third year, which would be as often 
as would be necessary. 

Some idea of the profits of cultivating Cuba tobaeco, may 
be formed, by the following estimate which we find in a 
letter from Joseph M. Hernandez, Esq., of Florida, to Dr. 
Wm. H. Simmons, published in the 12th volume of the 
Southern Agriculturist :—The average product, per acre, 
is 600 Ibs. ‘This would yield, (if well cured,) at 50 cents 
per Ib., $300 in the leaf. "The following exhibits the profits 
to be derived from it, when manufactured into segars: 


600 Ibs., allowing 8 Ibs. to the 1000, would produce 75,000 


segars, which, at $10 per thousan 1, - - - $750 00 
Cost of the leaf, - - - - . £300 00 
Worth of manufacture, at $2 50 per Gnecind, 187 50—487 50 
Difference in favor of the manufacturer, - - - $262 50 


This amount being the profits of the manufacturer alone, 
the profit to him who would combine both pursuits would 
be doubled. 

As to the quantity of land which can be cultivated to the 
hand, there is some difference in the practice of planters. 
Mr. Hernandez, however, thinks that an acre and a half is 
within the usual calculation, and is not more than what an 
able hand can easily cultivate and manage properly. 

Indigo was once planted very largely in this State, but it 
has been superseded by a superior foreign article. The 
culture of it, however, will, no doubt, be revived here with 
profit. 

Sugar may be made in South-Carolina, in sufficient quan- 
tity for domestic consumption. We already make 30,000 
lbs., some of it of superior quality, and the amount might, 
very easily, be increased. A short time since, the newspa- 
pers contained accounts of an experiment, made last year, 
by Ulysses M. Robert, Esq., of Barnwell District, in which 
eight barrels of sugar, and a proportionable quantity of mo- 
lasses, were made from two acres of land. The cane grew 
upon two acres of ordinary pine land for that section of the 
District, being well prepared and highly manured before 
planting. ‘The summer proved favorable to its growth, and 
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the autumn to its maturity,—no frost having fallen materially 
to injure it. The sugar and molasses were both pronounced 
good for any section of the sugar region, and the sugar 
readily commanded $8 per 100 Ibs. in “the neighbourhood. 
We have seen samples of sugar manufactured “by Colonel 
Dychs, of Barnwell District, fully equal to that sold in the 
neighbourhood for 10 cents a lb. Col. D. has been in the 
practice, for a number of years past, of manufacturing sugar 
and molasses for his family use. Such success in the pro- 
duction of sugar and molasses, ought to encourage every 
cotton planter in Carolina to make at least as much as is 
necessary to supply his household. 

Flax and hemp grow well in the upper part of this State. 
We are aware of the competition likely to result from the 
rapid increase in the production of hemp in the Western 
States. No State has ever exhibited a more rapid progress 
in the production of one staple article, than Missouri has in 
this. Until 1840, its culture was confined to a few sections 
and limited in extent,—now it extends over the whole State, 
and occupies a portion of the attention of a large majority 
of the farmers. From a Report made to the Missouri Le- 
gislature, on the subject of hemp-growing in that State, we 
learn, that from 1842 to 1845, a period of three years, the 
production there has gone up from 1400 to 17,000 tons, or 
an increase of about 400 per cent. per annum. Hitherto, 
the chief market for the hemp of the West, was the South, 
where it is used in bagging and bale rope, to be used in the 
preparation of the cotton crops for market. This demand 
is now over-stocked to such an extent, that another outlet 
must be obtained through the eastern manufactures and for- 
eign markets, or the farmers must cease growing it to any 
considerable extent. There cannot be a doubt, however, 
that so soon as American hemp can compete with hemp 
from Russia and other hemp growing countries, in the pre- 
paration of it for market,—that is, the mode of notting, break- 
ing and handling,—it will find its w ay into all the important 
markets, both at home and abroad : ; and, in a great degree, 
to the exclusion of all other. 

Tar, pitch and turpentine, considered so important in 
other States, might be produced in South-Carolina in almost 
any quantity; while timber, lumber, staves and shingles, 
might be furnished to a very great extent. 

Most of the productions enumerated above, are adapted 
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to the better qualities of soil in South-Carolina. There is, 
however, a large amount of land in this State, of inferior 
quality, which is admirably adapted to articles of great im- 
portance. Supposing the State of South-C ‘arolina to con- 
tain sixteen millions of acres, it is thought that nearly one 
half of it is pine barrens, sand-hills and other pine lands, 
amounting therefore to about eight millions, out of which 
ought to be deducted about three millions for the water 
courses, and the rich swamp lands bordering upon them, 
and a small quantity of the better quality, which is presumed 
to be a full allowance. There remains, then, an extent of 
five millions of acres of pine barrens and sand hills, which 
support at present but a very scanty population of such in- 
efficient people, with some few exceptions, that they may be 
considered as adding very little to the wealth or power of 
the State. The land itself is considered as of little or no 
value in its present state. Is this vast tract of country really 
of no value? and is it not capable of useful productions ? 
Several articles of first-rate importance might be raised, it is 
presumed, in this tract of country,—viz: silk, wine, olive 
oil, wool, and the fibrous-leaved plants, as superior substi- 
tutes for flax and hemp. 

That it is highly desirable that the silk culture should be 
introduced into our country, will appear obvious ‘to any one 
who will devote a moment’s reflection to the subject. By 
the custom-house returns, it will be seen, that the increased 
consumption of silk in the United States, for the last few 
years, has been scarcely exceeded in the history of any oth- 
er similar staple. In 1821, the amount of imported silk 
fell short of $4,000,000,—in 1825, it had risen to nearly 
$10,500,000,—while in 1836, it had already reached the 
enormous sum of $25,033,000 ; showing a rapidly increas- 
ing consumption for a period of nearly twenty years. The 
silks thus consumed, came principally from France, India, 
Italy and England. [ts importance is still further shown, 
from the fact, that whole nations mainly depend upon it for 
subsistence, and wisely foster its culture as their chief source 
of prosperity. ‘The Eastern States have been warring against 
nature, in their attempts to force the culture of the mulberry 
in their frozen climates ; and when we consider that ours is 
the climate of France and Italy,—the native climate of the 
silk worm and the silk tree,—when we consider that as far 
back as 1759, ten thousand pounds of raw silk were export- 
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ed from South-Carolina,—that the experiments that have 
been made recently among us, have met with eminent suc- 
cess,—and that American silk is said to be better than that 
made in any part of the old world,—we should be recreant 
to our own interests if we did not give our cordial support 
to the raising and manufacture of silk. 

There are, on nearly all plantations, some people too old 
and some too young for hard work. All these are consumers 
only, and therefore a tax. These are part of the non-pro- 
ducers, who might be made profitable to their owners, by 
providing for them labor suited to their capacities. We can 
eonceive of nothing more suitable for them, than the mul- 
berry or the vine ; and, on large plantations, where the class 
of idlers above-mentioned is always pretty numerous, both 

can be cultivated to good profit. It has been estimate d, that 
an old woman, (unfit, at least, for hoeing in the field,) with 
some three or four children, from four to seven years old, 
ean make their 50 or 60 bushels of cocoons, worth $2 or $3 
per bushel. Even at $2, here would be a clear gain to the 
State of $100, and if carried out through the whole State, 
the gain would be immense. Again, by attention and good 


management, 50 lbs. of silk can be mé ade from one acre of 


land, which, ‘if well reeled, would be worth $5 per lb.—or 
even $4 per lb. would yie 1d $200 per acre ; all of which, it 
has been found, can be done by four women in twelve 
weeks, or equal to the work of a hand a year; which is 
certainly much more profitable than growing cotton. 

Admitting, however, that the silk culture should be estab- 
lished in South-Carolina, and extended to the greatest pos- 
sible degree, it cannot ever profitably occupy more than a 
fiftieth part oi the surface of her poorest soils. Taking 
the lowest estimate of the National Silk Convention, or 51 
lbs. of raw silk per acre, we see that 100,000 acres would 
yield 5,100,000 Ibs. of raw silk per year, which would more 
than supply the whole consumption of the United States. 

It is desirable, therefore, to encourage the production of 
other staples, that will profitably employ the remaining por- 
tion of these hitherto unproductive soils. Here might come 
in the olive, the vine, etc.; and, perhaps, the most important 
of all, the fibrous-leaved plants, as superior substitutes for 
flax and hemp. For the latter suggestion, the country Is 
indebted to a gentleman, whose zealous exertions to improve 
the agriculture of the Southern States have commanded our 
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respect and admiration. He now lies numbered with the 
dead, a martyr in the cause of science, and a victim to the 
sanguinary cruelty of the Seminole savage. We allude to 
Dr. Henry Perrine. This gentleman, in 1838, expressed to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, his strengthened convictions of 
the incalculable benefits of propagating fibrous-leaved plants 
on the poorest soils of all the old Southern States; and so 
sanguine was he of the importance of this culture, that he 
ventures to assert, that “if only one species of fibrous-leaved 
plants should become spread over only one-third of the 
poorest soils of the old Southern States, this new staple 
would become much more important to them than all their 
old staples combined, not merely for the amount, value and 
profit of the product itself, but also on account of the char- 
acter of the land, of the labor, and of the population it 
would most naturally employ.” 

We have thus enumerated some of the most important 
productions to which the agriculturists of South-Carolina 
may resort, when cotton can be no longer grown on ordina- 
ry lands. But, why confine ourselves so exclusively to 
agricultural productions, when labor might be so advan- 
tageously appropriated to other departments of industry ? 
Why not improve the advantages that our State offers, by 
diversifying our pursuits, and engaging in those employ- 
ments that invite and reward, as amply here as elsewhere, 
enterprize and industry? The exclusive pursuit of agri- 
culture can never alone ensure the highest degree of pros- 
perity to a State. The farmer must be stimulated by emolu- 
ment,and emolument must proceed from diversified industry. 
A new order of things is therefore necessary in South-Caro- 
lina. The manufacturing must be combined with the 
agricultural system,—making the success of each inciden- 
tal to the other. ‘This is the policy that has been pursued 
by the Northern and Eastern States. It is the policy advo- 

cated by the gentlemen whose productions head this article ; 
and it is destined, ere long, we think, to be the policy of all 
the old Southern States. 

Mr. Roper has shown, by referring to the last census of 
the United States, how great is the disparity Between the 
Northern and Southern States, as regards the numbers en- 
gaged in trades and manufactures in proportion to population. 
Massachusetts has 1 in 8}, Connecticut 1 in 11, New-Jersey 
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1 in 13, New-York 1 in 14, New-Hampshire 1 in 16, Dela- 


ware 1 in 19, and Maine and Vermont 1 in 22; whereas 


Georgia employs in the mechanic arts, but 1 in 86, Ae. 
sas | a 83, Alabama 1 in 82, South-Carolina 1 in 52, Ten- 
nessee | in 46, Louisiana 1 in 40, Kentucky and Indiana 1 
in 13; oe other Western States gradually decreasing in 
the scale. From this, it seems that the Southern and West- 
ern States are very deficient in trades and manufactures, 
It is evident, therefore, that, to the amount of their several 


wants, they are dependent upon other places for supply. If 


South-Carolina has but 1 mechanic in 52 inhabitants, and 
Massachusetts 1 in every 8, then South-Carolina, according 
to her requirements, must be in that proportion tributary to 
Massachusetts or elsewhere. Hence we send to the North 
for hardware, mashing sry, building materials, carpentry, equi- 
pages, furniture, hats, shoes, baskets, pails, churns, brooms, 
and a thousand other articles. 

The consumption of imported iron of all kinds, exclusive 
of cutlery, in South-Carolina, exceeds $2,000,000 per an- 
num; yet vast quantities of iron ore have long been known 
to exist in many places within our State, and it has been 
only within the last few years that much enterprize has been 
exhibited in turning it to account. The iron of York and 
Spartanburg has been tested in the Navy Yard at Washing- 
ton, and decided to be superior to any found in the United 
States. 

Next to hardware, the most important article of traffic, in 
this State, is leather. The consumption of the various 
branches of its manufacture in South-Carolina, is estimated 
at 2} millions of dollars; and it is thought that four-fifths 
of this sum goes abroad for the purchase of it. For shoes 
alone, $1,081,709 are paid annually. Yet, we have raw 
hides in abundance, and all the materials necessary for tan- 
ning. ‘The whole amount paid for shoes, harness, etc., could 
be kept in South-Carolina, if efforts were made to do it; as 
the process of tanning is one of the most simple in the me- 
chanic arts, and most of the articles into which leather is 
manufactured require but easy workmanship. Besides, the 
best of workmen could be induced to settle among us, if the 
materials fér carrying on business were furnished them in 
sufficient quantities,—and thus the finest manufactures of 
leather might be produced. 

But, in the change which it is proposed to bring about in 
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the industrial pursuits of the people of South-Carolina, no 
part of that change involves more important results, than 
the establishment of cotton manufactories. On this subject 
Gen. Hammond makes the following observations: 


“In water power, our State may safely challenge comparison with 
any part of the world. From the mountains almost to tide water, 
the whole country is veined with streams of sufficient size, with am- 
ple fall and innumerable sites for erecting machinery of every kind. 
Experience has proved that our slaves can be made as expert as any 
other class, in all, or nearly all, the operations of a cotton factory. 
With such abundant water power, and such cheap labor, if the effort 
be made, we can speedily supply our entire home consumption of 
goods of ordinary qualities, and in due time we may expect to be 
able to compete with the rest of the world in every other quality, 
both at home and abroad. Already, a considerable amount of capi- 
tal has been adventured in manufacturing not only cotton, but cloths 
of wool and cotton mixed, which can be sold as cheaply as any in 
the market, and pay a handsome profit. Our citizens, and especially 
our planters, ought to encourage such investments, by making it a 
point to give the preference, where the price and quality are the 
same, to our own manufactures. And this, I believe, is all they re- 
quire, to be firmly established, and to become of vast importance in 
the approaching distribution of the capital and industry of the State.” 


In another place, he says: 


“It is not alone by the amount of money which would be saved to 
us, by making and manufacturing our own leather, or by cotton fac- 
tories or iron works, nor even by the foreign commerce they might 
ultimately give us, that we should be benefitted. Although it is a 
false principle in legislation, that manufacturing should be forced up- 
on a country by protecting duties injurious to other interests, there 
cannot be a doubt that where it grows up spontaneously, it is a great 
blessing. It makes an immense difference in the prosperity of any 
people, and especially of an agricultural people, whether their work- 
hops are at home or in other countries. Not only are they freed 
from heavy taxation in the shape ef commissions, freights and tariffs, 
but the mechanic classes are valuable consumers of agricultural pro- 
duce.* They consume, too, the productions of one another. They 
add vastly to the nerve and sinew of the body politic. And when 
united in the same community witha class of industrious and enlight- 
ened agriculturalists, they mutually enrich and strengthen one ano- 
ther. It is this union which has made Great Britain what she is, and 
will, I trust, at no distant future, shed its happy influences over our 
Southern country.” 


* In illustration of this remark of Gen. Hammond’s, we will here state, 
that, according to Mr. Roper, the factories in South-Carolina now con- 
sume about 70,000 bushels of corn and wheat, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of beef, pork, and other essentials of subsistence 
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Mr. Roper is equally an advocate for the establishment 
of manufactories: 


“No State in this confederacy,” says he, “is more adapted to 
manufactures than South-Carolina. Her numerous rivers, with their 
tributary streams, all furnish powerful and extensive water privile- 
ges. Her climate is Priore and a valuable material furnished for 
manufactures at the very doors. A productive back country yields 
the means of cheap supply ; a highly improved road passing through 
the centre of the State, communicating with the far West, presents 
facilities of trade, while our pine land settlers offer a source of avail: 
able labour.” 


Mr. Roper furthermore says : 

“Domestic manufactures sectionally stimulate agriculture, in pro- 
moting the raising of stock, grain, hay, butter, cheese, bacon, flour, 
and all those supplies required fora class, removed from the tillage 
of the soil. These results have been demonstrated in Spartanburg, 
and around many of our large manufacturing establishments. The 
effect of this diversity of labor has been to extend competence among 
the neighbouring people, to improve their morals, intelligence, and 
education, and establish a more respectable order of society. De- 
pendent upon such a state of activity and industry, will be a conse- 
quent internal improvement exhibited in living, in improved roads, or 
construction of rail roads. 


Mr. Gregg has devoted his “Essays” principally to advo- 
cating the establishment of cotton manufactures in South- 
Carolina. We will here remark, that there are some parts 
of this pamphlet of Mr. Gregg’s, which give us “ample 
room and verge enough” for severe criticism. It is, however, 
in the main, a useful practical! production and calculated to 
be of much service at the present time. To do justice to 
the merits as well as demerits of Mr. Gregg’s pamphlet and 
the interesting subject of which it treats, would indeed re- 
quire a separate article. We shall therefore be compelled 
to forego, for the present, any thing like a critical analysis, 
and shall content ourselves with simply quoting a paragraph 
or two for present purposes, To those who are desirous of 
obtaining a good deal of useful information on the subject 
of cotton manufactures, we recommend its attentive pe: 
rusal. 

In the preface to his pamphlet, Mr. Gregg says: 

“When I saw bags of our cotton arrive in those mountainous dis- 
tricts, (of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New-Hamp- 
shire,) which had been packed in the interior of South-Carolina and 
wagoned over miserable roads, (in some instances, one hundred 
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miles,) to Hamburg or Columbia,—thence transported one hundred 
and thirty-six miles by rail road to Charleston, whence it is sold, after 
being submitted to the charges of drayage, wharfage, commissions, 
and perhaps storage; thence re-shipped to New-York to undergo 
similar charges, when it is purchased by one of those manufacturere 
and again re-shipped to Hartford; and from the last named place, 
making a dangerous and difficult passage up the Connecticut river, 
is landed and again hauled, in wagons, some thirty or forty miles, 
over mountainous roads; and having now reached its final destina- 
tion, (at double its original cost,) is manufactured into coarse cloth ; 
going over the same ground again, it reaches New-York, where it 
is re-shipped to Charleston, and finds its way back again, into the 
interior of our State. I repeat, when I saw these things,—knowing, 
as I do, the rich resources of South-Carolina, and the facility with 
which this cotton could be turned into cloth by the labor around us, 
which might be applied to it without detriment to other pursuits,— 
could it be expected, that I would write, without using strong terms.” 





The remarks made by Dr. Cooper, in 1813, advocating 
the establishment of manufactories in Pennsylvania, are now 
applicable to South-Carolina : 


» titi | 


“Our agriculturists,” says he, “want a home market.” Manufacto- 
ries would supply it. Agriculture at a great distance from sea-ports, 
: languishes for want of this. Great Britain exhibits an instance of 
unexampled power and wealth by means of an agriculture greatly 
dependent on a system of manufactures—and her agriculture, thus 
situated, is the best in the world, though still capable of great im- 
provement, 

“The state of agriculture would improve with the improvement of 
; manufactures, by means of the general spirit of energy and exertion, 
: which nowhere exists in so high a degree asin a manufacturing 
country ; and by the general improvements of machinery, and the 
demand for raw materials. 

“We have a decided superiority in the raw materials of cotton, 
hemp and flax ; in our alkalies for glass-works ; in the hides and the 
: tanning materials of the leather manufactory ; and we can easily pro 

cure that advantage, so far at least as our own consumption requires 
) it, in the woollen manufactory. Other branches might be enumerated 
wherein our advantages of internal resources are undeniable ; but | 
cannot see why we should neglect or despise these. Nothing but 
a stimulus is wanted to induce and enable us to make a proper use 
of our domestic riches. But men of skill and men of capital fear 
to begin.” 


Now is peculiarly the time when capitalists are encour- 
aged to extend the manufacturing system in our State, and 
the signs of the times seem to indicate that they are alive to 
. the importance of this measure. It was said by Judge 
Cheves, in his celebrated letter last September, that: 


“Manufactures should be the last resort of industry in every coun- 
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try, for when forced as with us, they serve no interests but those of 


the capitalists who set them in motion and their immediate localities 
Commerce is the handmaid of agriculture, and agriculture the bless- 
ed employment of man.” 


We admit that agriculture has intrinsically a strong claim 
to pre-eminence over every other kind of industry. It is the 
primary and most certain source of national supply ; it is 
the immediate and chief source of subsistence to man; the 
principal source of those materials which constitute the nu- 
triment of other kinds of labor; and includes a state most 
conducive to the multiplication of the human species, and 
most favorable to the freedom and independence of the hu- 
man mind; but that it has anything like a conclusive predi- 
lection, in any country, ought to be admitted with great 
caution. That it is even more productive than every other 
branch of industry, requires more evidence than has yet 
been given in support of the position. That its real interests, 
precious and important as, without the he ‘Ip of exaggeration, 
they truly are, will be advanced rather than injure d, by being 
combined with manufactures, there cannot be a doubt. 
Even admitting, for a moment, that manufactures should be 
the last resort of industry, is not our industry now, in a 
great measure, at its last resort? Can we grow cotton pro- 
fitably, at present prices, or is there any prospect of prices 
rising to such a height as would jus stify us in continuing to 
approy yriate so large a portion of our labor almost exclusive: 
ly to its production ’ Can there be any reasonable objection 
to diverting a portion of our labor and capital from this un- 
profit ible source of employment, and enhancing the value 
of agricultural products, by turning the cotton that is pro- 
duced, into manufactured goods? But we de ny the asser- 
tion that manufacturing should be the last resort. The first 
want of men in this life, after food, is clothing ; and as the 
present art of manufacturing enables them to supply it far 
more easily and cheaply than the old methods, and to bring 
clothes of great elegance and durability within the use of 
the humble classes, it is an art whose utility is inferior to 
that of agriculture only. Manufacturing furnishes supplies 
for commerce. It converts to a shape for use, comfort, pros- 
perity, the products of agriculture. It is the handmaid of 
both. Whatever is useful and profitable and calculated to 
improve the condition of man, should not be, is not, and 
will not be “the last resort of industry.” It should be our 
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pride to have a glorious combination of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, without unfair restrictions or 
partialities, and this, we believe, can and will naturally exist 
at the South. The United States are destined to be the 
greatest manufacturing as well as agricultural country in the 
world. The North already understands, and the South is 
beginning to understand, the true uses of wealth, to develope 
the resources of the country. It is this knowledge that has 
stopped the tide of emigration that once threatened to de- 
populate New-England; and the same knowledge, with a 
portion of the same enterprise and industry, will produce the 
same effects in the old Southern States. The time is not far 
distant, when America shall be entirely emancipated from 
the preposterous exclusiveness of British trade and manu- 
factures. Such an arrangement as the Zoll Verein Treaty, 
(the Treaty of Berlin,) is the beginning of this enumera- 
tion; and the time will no doubt soon arrive, when the Aus- 
trian empire, which is now no member of the German trades’ 
union, will see their obvious interest in cultivating Ameri- 
can commerce rather than English. Germany and the Uni- 
ted States alone are already fully able to break the sceptre 
of English monopoly. This they can do by fair, open and 
natural means ; and they are both interested in its accom- 
plishment. Nearly all America, North and South, are deeply 
interested in this revolution; and the time is coming when 
American ingenuity, acting upon American products, upon 
cotton and tron, the greatest of all the world’s natural pro- 
ductions, and the greatest of all American products, will 
naturally supplant the English monopoly of these powerful 
elements of national prosperity and greatness. 

In considering the policy of establishing manufactories 
in South-Carolina. it is important for us to inquire what are 
their moral and physical influence on the operative classes ? 
As manufactories have advanced in our country, have the 
general character of the operatives deteriorated? Have 
these occupations had an unfavorable influence upon the in- 
telligence, the morals, or the health, of those engaged in 
them? No patriot could advocate the extension of any 
branch of industry which would necessarily bring along 
with it an ignorant and vicious population. No increase of 
wealth or of strength in a State, can compensate for a des- 
titution of virtue and intelligence. 

A sreat deal has been said about the sad change the 
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manufacturing system has produced among our neighbors of 
the Eastern States,—it has been described as a Pandora’s 
box that has filled the land with all sorts of moral plagues. 
We find many men of philanthropic minds, who view with 
alarm the rapid extension in our country of manufacturing 
industry, under a conviction that it stands opposed to the 
progress of religion and sound morals,—in a word, that it 
is essentially repugnant to the general well-being of the 
community. A writer in the Charleston Courter of the 10th 
ult., over the signature of Claude, observes, that 

“From the prejudice which has taken possession of the public mind, 
with regard to the peculiarity of the population in manufacturing 
districts, this objection appears destined to be an almost insuperable 
obstacle to the material extension of these establishments in our 
State.” 

It must be obvious that the subject has been presented to 
us through a medium somewhat distorted by wrong preju- 
dices ; nor is this surprising, since those whose interests 
stand opposed to the increase of manufactures on a large 
scale, have long and vehemently insisted upon its demorali- 
zing tendency. 

Whenever impartial investigations have been made with 
a view of ascertaining the moral influence of manufactories 
upon the operatives and the neighborhood around, they have 
very generally resulted in their favor. The idea most prom- 
inent in the minds of most people, in relation to the great 
manufacturing establishments of Great Britain, is, that 
they are sources of immense individual and national wealth; 
and the next is, that they inclose within their walls a demo- 
ralized and over-worked population, The Edinburg Review 
contradicts the statements that have been circulated, chiefly, 
it says, by Mr. Sadler’s famous factory report, in regard to 


the ruinous effects of factory labor. The publication of 


Mr. Sadler’s report and the discussion consequent thereupon, 
led to the appointment by the British Government of acom- 
mission to inquire on the spot into the actual condition of 
the laborers, which inquiry resulted in proving, says the 
Edinburg Review, that the representations in regard to the 
pernicious influence of this kind of labor have been grossly 
exaggerated, Instances of abuses are declared to be rare, 
and it is asserted that, speaking generally, factory work 
people, including children, are as heaithy and contented as 
any class of the community obliged to earn their bread by 
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the sweat of their brow. The stories as to the immorality 
of persons employed in factories, are declared to be utterly 
false. The evidence of various clergymen of Manchester, 
intimately acquainted with the factory proprietors, goes to 
show that the morals of the persons engaged in mills are 
quite as good as those of any other class of people. In re- 
gard to the effects on health, inquiries resulted in the conclu- 
sion, that “factory labor is decidedly not injurious to health 
or longevity, compared with other employments.” 

This account coincides with what is known to be the 
facts in this country as to the effect of the factory system. 

About twenty years ago, the Legislature instituted an in- 
quiry to ascertain the moral influence of manufacturing es- 
tablishments ; which resulted in a favorable report. 

sy referring to the documentary testimony on the moral 
influence of manufacturing establishments in New-England, 
it will be found unanimous in their favor, both as regards 


_ 


morals and health. Many instances are related where fami- 
lies who were in poverty, have, by their successful industry 
in the manufactories, accumulated property and made them- 
selves independent; and other families have found employ- 
ment in factories, who, if it were not for such employment, 
would have been chargeable to the community as paupers. 
In some of the manufacturing villages, there are libraries of 
useful books which circulate among the operatives. There 
are also sunday schools attended by the younger operatives. 
In fact, the first sunday school established in the United 
States and from which all the others in our country have 
sprung, was in the manufacturing town of Pawtucket, in 
Rhode-Island. From all accounts, the manufacturing po- 
pulation of Lowell, Massachusetts, five thousand of whom 
are females, is as moral as any in the world. It is even 
doubted whether in any community in the United States, 
or anywhere else, in town or country, comprising the sam 
number of inhabitants, there is so little vice as in Lowell, a 
town which has grown up to sudden prosperity solely 
through manufacturing industry. In point of intelligence, 
also, they are not in the least deficient. The “Lowell Offer- 
ing,” a periodical written exclusively by the girls, who are 
engaged every day in carding, spinning and weaving in th 
factories, is a striking evidence of literary as well as moral 
improvement. When Mr. Dickens visited the United States 
he procured a number of that work, and took it home with 
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him as one of the most wonderful phenomena of the west- 
ern world. 

“I feel confident,” says Mr. Tracy, in reply to a circular 
addressed to several heads of manufacturing establishments 
in New-England: 


gl 

‘hat we have made a sufficient experiment in the manufacturing 
business, to see its effect upon those employed and the state of soci- 
ety which it produces, and the influence it has upon a neighborhood 
of farmers, and others in the district round about, and have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that in every particular it is favorable. It grows up 
a healthy population, is favorable to early schooling and good edu- 
cation, and early habits of industry ; stimulates to enterprise, econo- 
my and frugality in living, and saving the products of their labor— 
and at the same time the organization of these establishments in 
villages, being necessary for success, they are placed in a more favor- 
able situation for the cultivation of moral and religious character, 
without which, civilized man is still a savage, and a very limited de- 
gree of human happiness attained.” 


Effects similar to those produced by the establishment of 
manufactures atthe North, have been observed at the South. 

There is in this State, an admirable field for the moral 
and physical influence of manufacturing establishments. 


“Shall we pass unnoticed,” says Mr. Gregg, “the thousands of 


poor, ignorant, degraded white people among us, who, in this land 
of plenty, live in comparative nakedness and starvation? Many a 
one is reared in proud South-Carolina, from birth to manhood, who 
has never passed a month, in which he has not some part of the time, 
been stinted for meat. Many a mother is there, who will tell you that 
er children are but scantily supplied with bread, and much more 
scantily with meat, and if they be clad with comfortable raiment, it 
is at the expense of their scanty allowance of food. These may be 
startling statements, but they are nevertheless true, and if not be- 
lieved in Charleston, the members of our Legislature, who have tra- 
versed the State, in electioneering campaigns, can attest the truth. 
“It is only necessary to build a manufacturing village of shanties, 
in a healthy location in any part of the State, to have crowds of these 
poor people around you, seeking employment at half the compensa- 
tion given to operatives at the North. It is indeed painful to be 
brought in contact with such ignorance and degradation ; but on the 
other hand, it is pleasant to witness the change, which soon takes 
place in the condition of those who obtain employment. The emacia- 
ted, pale-faced children, soon assume the appearance of robust health, 
and their tattered garments are exchanged for those suited toa better 
condition; if you visit their dwellings, you will find their tables sup- 
plied with wholesome food ; and on the Sabbath, when the females 
turn out in their gay colored gowns, you will imagine yourselves sur- 
rounded by groups of city belles. How easy would it be for the 
proprietors of such establishments, with only a small share of phi- 
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lanthropy, to make good use of the school fund in ameliorating the 
condition of this class of our population, now but little elevated above 
the Indian of the forest.” 

In another part of his pamphlet, Mr. Gregg says: 

“When we consider the deplorable fact, that there are 20,600 
white people in this State, over the age of 20 years, who can neither 
read nor write, and that no measures are taken by us to elevate their 
condition, we must come to the conclusion that there is something 
radically wrong in South-Carolina. If we have proved that there 
is a field for the profitable investment of capital, in the employment 
of these people, then it cannot be denied that there is a vast opening 
for philanthropic operations, on the part of those who possess the 
wealth of our State ; indeed, this is a field for the exercise of the la- 
bors of every Christian in the land.” 


Whoever has experienced the difficulties attendant on al- 
most all efforts for the moral advancement of a poor and 
scattered population, and compares them with the facilities 
afforded by thriving towns and villages, inhabited and sur- 
rounded by an industrious and happy people, will see at 
once, that whatever tends to improve the physical condition 
of man, must, as it renders him more confortable, conduce, 
in no small degree, to the improvement of his morals. Let 
those, then, who build up manufactories in South-Carolina, 
be assured, that while they are extending a system that will 
bring pecuniary profit to themselves, they are putting in 
operation a moral machine, which, in proportion as it facili- 
tates education and the means of subsistence, tends most 
effectually to perfect the civilization, and elevate the moral 
character of a large portion of our people. 

There is nothing new in the idea of establishing cotton 
manufactories in South-Carolina. ‘The policy has had its 
advocates for a long period of time, but particularly within 
the last thirteen years. There are already, in this State, fif- 
teen cotton and three small! woollen factories.* The cotton 


* Mr. Roper tells us, in his Address, that Mr. Mayrant, of Sumter, was 
the first individual who attempt ithe establishment of a cotton manutlac- 
tory in South-Carolina. This, however, is a mistake, as appears from the 
following extract of a letter from Sumterville, in this State, publis) ed in 
the Charleston Courier of Feb. 26, 1845, giving some reminiscences of a 
nanufactory established in that vicinity more than half a century ago 

“Permit me to give you some ¢ uit of a cotton manufactory, that once 
was in operation near Stateburg, Sumtet! District, 8S. C., about five miles 
south of said village, on the road to Charleston, on or near the plantation 
ot Mr. Benj. Warren, deceased. It was commenced in 1789 or 1790, by 
Mr. John McNair, (my step-father,) Mr. B. Warren,—I think, also, Mr. 


Geo. Ioor, Mr. Templeton and Mr. Rog Che machinery was made in 


13 VOL. ViIII.—wno. 15. 
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mills require the labor of 570 operatives, and consume near 
7,000 bales of raw cotton. They are worked partly by 
white and partly by negro or slave labor; and some of them, 
at least, are doing a very profitable business. 

It is somewhat surprising to find, at this late day, men of 
intelligence contending that negroes are incapable of becom- 
ing useful operatives in cotton factories. This notion seems 
to be based upon the idea, that, as the machinery in cotton 
factories is of a complex arrangement, and has required the 
highest powers of mechanical genius to invent it, superior 
skill is necessarily required for its management. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. H’rperience has proved that any negro 
of ordinary capacity may be taught, in a few weeks, to be 
expert in any part of a cotton factory. There are several 
cotton factories in Tennessee operated entirely by slave 
labor,—there not being a white man in the mill but the su- 
perintendant ; and according to the accounts of superinten- 
dants of these factories, the blacks do their work in every 
respect as well as could be expected from whites ; indeed, it 
is said, that all overseers who have experience in the matter, 
ive a decided preference to blacks as operatives. 

There cannot be a doubt, that the spinning of yarn, and 
the manufacture of coarse cotton cloth, is capable of becom- 
ing a most important and profitable business in South-Caro- 
lina. Mr. Gregg has shown, that 174 hands, in 12 months, 
are capable of converting 4,329 bales of cotton, 345 lbs. to 
the bale, into cloth,—about 24? bales to the hand; thus 
adding over $40 to the value of eaeh bale. How obviously 
inconsistent with our interest would it be for us to send our 


og 
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North-Carolina. There was a carding machine, I think for spinning,—a 
ree] that would reel 18 hanks. It remained a few years at the above place, 
the co-partnership was dissolved, and the carding, two spinning machines 
and the reel were removed to the plantation of Mr. McNair, near State- 
burg, on a plantation now belonging to the heirs of Mrs. Rutledge, deceas 
ed. It was there worked for a few years. Mr. McNair died, and the ma- 
chinery was sold to some person in Lincolnton, N. C. At this manufactory 
was manufactured huckaback; fustian; corduroy; jeans; bed ticking 
bed quilts, figured and coloured; plain white homespun and cotton stock- 
ings. Much cotton was spun for persons in the vicinity. Some long staple 
cotton was imported from the West-Indies. I was very young at the time, 
therefore have not so full a knowledge of the same as I could wish, If the 
above will be of any use, or will impart any information on this subject 
you are at liberty to make this public 
Iam, respectfully, yours, 
“Joun B. Minter 

‘“N. B.—There was a Nail and Weeding Hoe establishment in Sumter 

District, near this place.” 
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raw cotton to England, to be returned as osnaburgs, taxed 
from 60 to $80 per bale, as was the case formerly; when 
the same can be converted into cloth, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the place in which it grew, for one-fourth 
of the sum. How equally impolitic is it for us now, while 
complaining that capital employed in directing the labor of 
eur State, will not pay more than 3 per cent., to send our 
raw cotton to Europe to be spun into yarn,—adding from 
$40 to $50 to the value of a bale, which yields the planter 
of the interior, after paying the expenses of transportation, 
from $12 to $15 only ; thus paying, in a double transporta- 
tion, government taxes and foreign labor, four times the 
amount that it would cost to do the same thing by the labor 
of our negroes. ‘I'wo hundred thousand bales of American 
cotton are every year wrought into yarn in England, and 
thence shipped to Germany, at a gain of at least twenty 
millions of dollars to England. Why cannot we gain some 
of those millions? Why should we send raw cotton to 
England, to be there wrought into yarn, and thence sold to 
Germany? Why shall not we work our cotton into yarn, 
and sell it to the Germans? It will be cheaper to them, 
without the cost of intermediate transportation from here to 
England, and thence to Germany. Germany desires to be 
independant of Great Britain—desires more intercourse with 
this country. The exports of cotton yarn from England to 
Germany has increased, from 1832 to 1841 ,—from one mil- 

lion two hundred thousand pounds sterling in value, to two 
millions and a hal{f—-nearly one hundred per cent. ‘All this 
thirteen millions of dollars, like the other twenty millions, 
is just so much English gain, which ought to be American. 
The spinning of yarn and the manufacturing of coarse cot- 
ton cloth belong legitimately to ni Southern States. They 
can compete with any country in the world, in the depart- 
ment of manufactures, and will possess a monopoly where- 


ever the proper efforts are made to acquire it. R. 
Note.—Although not among those who despair of the “agricultural 
prospects” of the State, or those again who see so much to hope for in 
‘domestic manufactures,” we publish the above article with pleasure. 
The subject is a novel and an interesting one; on another occasion we 


hall probably look at it o ves.—Ep. R 
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Art. V.—Dr. Nort’s Repty ‘ro “C.”—Southern Quar- 
terly Review, April, 1845,—Art. V., on the “Unity of 
the Races.” 


[Nors The Editor must be permitted a word here. There is not, in 
the whole range ol science, a subject ol more importance than the one 
to be discussed The parties engaged are of the highest literary repu- 
tation. In the opinion of the Edit they are eminently qualified to 
onduct the scussion, notwithstanding their mutual accusations to the 
contri In the pursuit of truth, and in the advancement of science, 
th Sou n Review ever opens its pages to them. Science must be 
pursued for itself. It must be discussed calmly and dispassionately. It 
must lose sight of personalities as irrelevant and intrusive, and be oc- 
cupied alone with its own high themes and conceptions. “Attic salt” 
may have a place,—but sparingly. Sprinklings of it—too many, per- 
hap have been already permitted in this discussion. ‘The permission 
will not be drawn into precedent In the allowance of discussion, the 
usual custom is departed from, on the single condition that it be for the 

ement of science.—Ep. Rev.] 


Wen, in the introduction to the “two lectures” which 
are the subject of this review, Dr. Nott stated that “false 
issues” would be raised, and that he was prepared for them, 
it was not from such quarters as the reviewer, and the edu- 
cated class to which he belongs, that he looked for the sense- 
less objection, that in the pursuit of scientific truths to results 
which might conflict with certain versions of the Mosaic 
history, the veracity of Scripture is impeached, or the truths 
of Divine revelation brought wantonly into doubt, 

Fortified by the example of the most learned divines of 
the day, who teach and believe that Bible history and Bible 
language have been variously construed at different times, 
and their popular construction modified, as new facts in 
science throw clearer light upon chronology, geology, natur- 
al history and astronomy,—it was not from a gentleman who 
has (as it is understood) some reputation at home for intelli- 
gence and research, and who is of the sacred profession 
himself, that the accusation could be looked for, of “doing 
needless violence to the faith of those who have implicit 
confidence in the veracity of Scripture,” by dispassionately 
following up the facts of science to what was conceived to 
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be their necessary results,—particularly with the author's 
disclaimer of any such intention. 

There is no opinion too extravagant for ignorance or 
blind fanaticism, and we can well understand how persons 
under such influences, should be shocked at any approach 
to an examination of the grounds of their faith. But amongst 
those whose faith has been fixed upon Revelation by reason 
and evidence, especially amongst those whose lives are 
pledged to maintain it as the pure word of God and the sure 
hope of man, and whose privilege it is to teach its noble 
moral precepts,—a broader grasp of understanding is looked 
for, and a healthier spirit of confidence, that could investi- 
wate the facts and follow the deductions of science,—the 
venerable laws and acts of God,—-with the calm assurance 
that no discord can be established between truths emanating 
from the same supreme intelligence. 

In the opening of these strictures, the charges put forward 
of “unfairness,” “injustice,” “disregard to truth,” ete., shall 
not provoke a retort, as a bette: ground will be afforded fur- 
ther on for exchanging compliments; but the very first 
paragraph of the critic Jeads to a wrong inference, which 
does no little injustice. He says, “the two lectures of Dr. 
Nott, as we are told in the pre! ice, were delivered as a part 
of a course,’—leaving the reader to infer that Dr. N. had 
delivered a course of lectures. 

The facts are simply these. It was proposed to get up a 
course ol popular lectures, with a view of exciting a taste 
for literary and scientific pursuits in Mobile, leaving the 
choice of subjects to such gentlemen as might be disposed 
to unite. Some fifteen or twenty, of different professions, 
consented ; and being requested, Dr. Nott also agreed to 
take part, though never before a popular lecturer, public 
speaker, or at all ambitious of this kind of celebrity. Dr. 
Nott consented, because unwilling to stand back when oth- 
ers thought him capable of doing “the State some service.” 
He accordingly selected the subject before us, and delivered 
these two lectures, and fiwo only. Yet, under all these cir- 
cumstances, Dr. Nott is taken rudely to task, for not explain- 
ing, at large, difficulties in chrenology, natural history, 
geology, etc., when it is known perfectly well that it would 
take volumes to do all this. Pritchard has written five heavy 
octavo volumes on the “Physical History of Man,” and still 
the great fault of the book is that he has condensed too 
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much. There is, however, enough in it to have taught our 
reviewer much more than he has learned from the twelve 
Lectures of Dr. Wiseman,—the only work he seems to have 
read on this subject. All that was expected to be done in 
two lectures, was to throw out some material for reflection, 
which might stimulate investigation, and this, it would ap- 
pear, has been done marvellously well. ° 

Though the lectures were hastily and carelessly written, 
there was more method in the madness than the reviewer 
supposes. "There may be food for the carping critic, who 
has not the manliness to hunt for larger game; but the au- 
thor of the “Lectures” has nothing to regret and nothing to 
retract on the important facts of the question,—of which he 
thinks to be able to convince even the captious reviewer 
himself. 

The plan which the reviewer has adopted is novel, for 
one who “desires to do no injustice,” for (though no doubt 
unintentionally, being a divine,) he has misplaced sentences, 
garbled and perverted meanings, in a manner which does 
not comport altogether with notions of “justice” and “fair- 
ness.” By way of illustration, take the first paragraph of 
Dr. Nott’s introduction : 


“The question of the unity of the human race is a grave one. It 
has elicited a vast deal of talent and research, and is deserving of 
the profoundest study. Most candid men have acknowledged its 
difficulty, and that all past time has afforded no data, by which it 
can be definitive ly settled. Vy object is to place before the world 
new facts, which may assist in forming a rational conclusion on this 
vered question.” p. 3. 


This paragraph, which any one will see was intended to 
convey distinctly the idea, that no pretension was made to 
“have settled the question,’ but that the object was to assist 
in forming a rational conclusion,—has been thrown out of 
its proper place, and brought in at the close of the introduc- 
tion, with the following “fair,” “just,” ete., comments. Mr. 
“C.” says: 

“We might here raise a question about the modesty of the wri- 
ter,—his qualifications will be considered hereafter,—in supposing 
that he can himself’ ‘definitely settle,’ what has hitherto baffled such 
a ‘vast deal of talent and research.’ He does not appear, in his 
treatment of the subject, to regard it as encompassed with any kind 
of difficulty, although ‘most candid men have acknowledged it.’ He 
affects to have proved his positions by positive, indisputable, screntific 
jacts. 
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These two lines: 


“My conclusions may be dispute sd, but they cannot be disproved 
in the present state of the science of natural history.” p. 4: 


are then cut from the middle of the following paragraph,— 

“My object is truth, and I care not which way the question is de- 
cided, previded the decision is a correct one. I have accumulated a 
number of curious and interesting facts, some of which are new, and 
I have interpreted them dispassionately. My conclusions may be 
disputed, but they cannot be disproved in the present state of the sci- 


ence of natural history. New facts must be brought to light before 
certain conclusions to the contrary are arrived at.’ 


Positive language was used, because (laying aside certain 
readings of Scripture) truth was considered to be spoken, or 
what is considered to be so by the best authorities on natural 
history ; and because many of the audience were ignorant 
of the established facts of geology, and denied these and 
every thing else which seemed to go behind the Mosaic ac- 
count. 

It will be seen throughout, that the reviewer has certainly 
disputed, though he has not disproved, a single one of the 
conclusions arrived at, if authorities be of any value. That 
Dr. Nott ever “affected to have proved” the plurality of spe- 
cies in the human race, is a groundless assumption of the 
reviewer. 

Dr. Nott is also done injustice in the eyes of those who 
have never seen his lectures, and perhaps never will, by the 
gross charge of having deliberately attacked the ‘ ‘veracity 
of the Scriptures,”—a charge entirely supported by miscon- 
struction and misrepresentation. The reviewer says: 


“We think the author has done needless violence to the faith of 
those who have implicit confidence in the veracity of the Scriptures, 
and whose feelings or prejudices deserve to be respected when ho- 
nestly and sacredly cherished, in that he has thrown confusion into 
the chronology, and cast some doubts upon the Jacts of Scripture.” 
p-. 386. 


Now, all this is denied, and the charges are not made 
good. “Violence to the faith” of a Jew might be done, by 
asserting that Christ was the Son of God, —but he would 
have no ) right to charge the expression with a want of re- 
spect for his “feelings”, though perhaps for his “prejudices.” 
The investigation was of a scientific question, which has 
nothing to do with the “veracity of Scripture”; and there 
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ought to be but little respect for the “prejudices” of such 
sensitive creatures as our critic, or many of those who will 
not believe in the “facts” of geology, (which are as much 
the work of God as the Bible,) or any thing else which does 
not coincide with their own peculiar notions. An extract 
here from the learned reviewer, touching the “confusion of 
chronology” and the “facts of Scripture,” it is hoped will do 
something towards relieving Dr. Nott from the awful dilem- 
ma in which he has been placed. The reviewer continues : 
“The author does not seem to be aware of the reasons for such 
liversity of computations,—that the dates of Scripture events have 
freq uen tly to be determined by plausible conjecture, and with little, 
ien no aid from conte mporaneous history, —that there is not a per- 
feetly corrected and well-defined series of dates in the Biblical his- 
tory, blanks sometimes occurring which chronologists must fill up by 
conjecture,—that through the carelessness of transcribers, and per- 
haps wilf ul alteration, and from occasional obscurity of manuscripts, 
valpable errors have crept into the teat; all which render it quite 
pay { 
difficult, if not impossible, to attain P recision, and which leare abun- 


dant scope for varying computat Nor does he seem at all aware 

rs 3 “ / : - F ’ 
that the present state of the awe text aflords ample means for a 
far higher chronology than that of Usher.”  p. 395. 


Now, there can be little doubt that there have been others 
before him, who could be guilty of “wilful alterations,” and 
the reviewer deserves acknowledgment for this full reply to 
the “confusion thrown into the chronology” by Dr. Nott. 
Whoever has read the “two lectures” under discussion,— 
the extract from Sears’ History of the Bible at their close,— 
and the reviewer has,—must ‘now that there was no igno- 
rance of these facts on the part of the author, though 
might suit their purposes, perhaps, to pretend it. The critic 
has here given the very reasons why Dr. N. did not attempt 
to fix any point, or express any opinion, on a “higher chron- 
ology.” He never denied that the Se ptuagint date afforded 
time enough for succeeding events, although he thought it 
extremely probable that even this date may yet have to be 
extende od a few hundred years. 

Usher’s date was attacked, because his opinions had no- 
thing to do with the “veracity of Scripture,”—because the 
date was clearly wrong, and like every other falsehood 
tacked on to the Bible, is calculated to do harm instead of 
cood to its “veracity,’”—and because it is all important, in 
writing the physical history of man, to trace back the va- 
rieties of the races to the remotest date possible. Here, per- 
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haps, is a fit opportunity to give a very imposing specimen 
of C’s. “logic”, being a part of the same paragraph last 
quoted. He tells us that it is 


“A grievous fault, in some writers, that either from hostility to 
Scripture truth, from a careless disregard of it, or from an overween- 
ing attachment to science, they enter upon investigations which may 
collaterally affect Revelation, without the least regard to the ques- 
tion of its authenticity and genuineness, thereby intimating that it is 
unworthy of credit, or that its credit is inferior to the deductions of 
science. The first great question which every man, as a reasonable 
being and as the subject of God, ought thoroughly to solve, is,—Is 
the Bible truly the word of God ? If he has settled this affirmatively, 
then he is logically bound to hesitate in every conclusion of physical 
science which contradicts it.” 


Or, he might have added, C’s. particular version of it. He 
was too modest to say that the second thing the “reasonable” 
man was “logically” bound to do, was to go on a pilgrimage 
to some village hamlet, to learn what is the true interpreta- 
tion of every passage which has bewildered commentators. 
There would be ground for sorrow in the reflection, that the 
veracity of the author of the ten commandments, and the 
veracity of the author of the critique, were synonymous. 
Having favored the reader with this specimen of the able 
reviewer's “logic,” his especial notice must be called to ano- 
ther evidence of his “fairness”; and he must also be request- 
ed to have in mind, that the reviewer “desires to do no in- 
justice to the writer,” and “that, if he has used occasional 
expressions of severity, he considered it due to truth and 
science, that such a publication should not pass without 
merited rebuke.’ WUHe then takes two detached sentences, 
tacks them together very neatly, and prefaces them thus: 


“We quote the following passages for the study of others, as we 
confess we are unable to comprehend the allusion,” (forgetting Nis 
oft-told tale of Gallileo) : 

‘Astronomy has struggled through all opposition. Geology and 
Natural History, though still under the ban of the inquisition, are 
rapidly progressing towards perfection. The religion of Christ, too, 
is advancing as the world becomes more enlightened, and they can 
and will march on together, receiving light from each other, and up- 
holding the wisdom, goodness and glor y of God. 

‘The study of Natural Theol logy is receiving more and more 
attention every year, and my firm conviction is, that great injury has 
been done to revealed religion by forbidding the study of God in the 
vastness and majesty of his works. This is the study by which the 
existence of a God is demonstrated, and when th is first step is gain- 
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ed, the next which the inquirer takes, is, to ask if God has spoken to 
man? If so, when and where ?” 


Here are the paragraphs as they stand in the “Lectures,” 
and it may be asked, would any one believe that Christian 
charity or “fairness” could prompt a suppression of all the 
parts in italics, the patching the other two scraps together, 
and the grave accusation against Dr. N. of attacking the 
veracity of Scripture.” Surely it requires no great scope of 
intellect to “comprehend” these passages, though it may re- 
quire extraordinary penetration to find a good motive for 
such misrepresentation. See page 388. 

He next quotes, with “much pleasure, a statement illus- 
trative of the writer’s (Dr. N’s.) position in relation to Chris- 
tianity,” to which he “fully and cordially assents,’”—“but in 
what immediately follows,” he “again finds cause of com- 
plaint, at what appears both disrespectful and erroneous.” 
We here give the “disrespectful and erroneous” passage : 


“It should be borne in mind, that we are now in the 19th century, 
which is marked by an advanced state of the sciences hitherto un- 
known, and that Biblical commentators have been forced to make 
large concessions to Astronomy, Natural History and Geology.” 


To save words in reply to his unmeaning comments on 
this passage, an extract from his next page (390) will be 
given, which fully explains its meaning, and the meaning 
which any one of common fairness would give to it. The 
reviewer says: 

“Several discoveries have been made in modern times, which have 
obliged theologians to modify and change their opinions of what it 
had been before supposed that Scripture had taught.” 


But he forgot to say whether “needless violence had been 
done to the faith of those who have implicit confidence in 
the veracity of Scripture, and whose feelings and prejudices 
deserve to be respected.” 

Dr. N. might also “take the liberty of asking, by what 
authority, or with what propriety, ‘C.’ has so often ventured 
to dogmatize in the name of” Scripture, “in repeated asser- 
tions” concerning things of which he and every body else 
know nothing. 

In his lectures, Dr. N. made some extracts (which are too 
long to be repeated here) from Pritchard’s great work, in 
which he asserts, (what is now generally admitted,) viz: 
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that there have been several creations in the animal king- 
dom, at epochs very distant from each other,—that many 
animals have been created in different and remote parts of 
the world,—that the ark did not contain pairs and septuples 
of all the animals on the earth at the time,—that a large 
number of animals have been created since the flood, etc.; 
and he would here mention, too, that Mr. Pritchard is a 
strenuous advocate for the “veracity of Scripture,” and quo- 
ted as authority by divines. After the extracts above alluded 
to, the following comment was made, which the reviewer 
quotes with pious horror : 


“Now it will be seen by these extracts, that Mr. P. has been com- 
pelled to distort the Mosaic account to reconcile it with positive, in- 
disputable, scientific facts. He has abandoned the whole Mosaie 
account of the creation of the heavens, the earth, and every thing 
upon it, but man.” 


He exclaims : 


“W hat! the word of God ‘compelled to be distorted, in order to 
‘reconcile it? with his own works! ‘The whole Mosaic account of 
tke creation’ to be ‘abandoned’ as inaccurate, as false, and irreconcil- 
able with the works of God! We had thought that ‘the words and 
works of God, if properly understood, can never be opposed to each 
other.’ So we still think, and, in a proper place, we shall show who 
has misunderstood them in this particular.” 


Some such upheaving of the spirit might have been anti- 
cipated, from a reviewer who has been displaying so many 
Christian virtues, and such an unfathomable depth of piety. 
As it is impossible, however, on the present occasion, to 
produce any authority better than his own, an extract from 
the pages of this very reviewer will be in point: 

“If Scripture should, in any instance, be contradicted by any really 
demonstrative science, we should then have reason to hesitate quoad 
hoc in our belief of it. If, for instance, it had explicitly asserted that 
the earth was square and immovable, or that the sun moved round 
the earth, we should of necessity be obliged, in our present state of 
knowledge, to disbelieve it.” 


Dr. N. will now quote from the Bible, which, he has the 


impertinence to believe, has an authority at least equal to 
that of its modest interpreter : 
“In the self-same day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and 


Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s wife, and the three wives of 
his sons with them into the ark 
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They, and every beast after his kind, and all the cattle after their 
kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after his 
kind, and every fowl after his kind, every bird of every sort. 

And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life.” 

“And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth: and all 
the high hills that were under the whole heaven were covered. 

Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail, and the mountains 
were covered. 

And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, and every man.” 

“And Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in 


the ark.” 


Now, let it be proposed to any man of common sense, if 
language has any meaning at all, what does all this mean? 
Is there any room for quibble or doubt? It will be seen a 
little farther on, what admissions “C.” himself has thought 
proper to make, when commenting on Dr. N’s. propositions, 
and human ingenuity would be tasked to reconcile his ad- 
missions and those of Pritchard with the above extracts, 
unless it be done by “plausible conjectures” and “received 
theories.” 

If a latitude of construction is claimed on this point, the 
reviewer has no right to deny Dr. N.a similar privilege, 
when speaking of “universal terrns” connected with his 
subject. “What! the word of God ‘compelled to be aban- 
doned,’” ete. Has it come to this? Is the whole Bible so 
feeble and defective a Revelation, as to hang upon a few 
passages in Genesis, which no one can explain, or whose 
language no one can clearly reconcile with the facts of ge- 
ology and natural history? Where are all the prophecies, 
the miracles, the thousand bulwarks which surround it? 

Has not Luther said, in speaking of the first chapter of 
Genesis : 

“There has not been any one in the church, that has with suffi- 
cient propriety and exactness expounded the whole of these subjects ; 
for expositors have so mixed them up with various, diversified and 
never-ending inquiries, as to make it apparent that God has reserved 
to himself alone this majesty of wisdom and the sound understand- 
ing of this chapter.” 

Has not the Rev. John Pye Smith, D. D., F.G.S., one 
of the most learned commentators of England, said, with 
much more of similar import: 


“From the evidence of language and of matter, we have no small 
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reasons for supposing that Moses compiled the chief facts of the 
book of Genesis, by arranging and connecting ancient memorials 
under the divine direction, and probably during the middle part of 
his life, which he spent in the retirements of Arabia.” 

Has not Chrysostom 

“Laid down as a principle for interpretation of the beginning of 
Genesis, that Moses designed to write only of the sensible appear- 
ances of things, adapting both the matter and the expression to the 
capacities of the Israelites, a people recently delivered from the op- 
pression of Egyptian slavery, and whose minds had not been elevated 
above low and common conceptions.” 


Has not the elder Rosenmuller, than whom there is no 
higher authority, said : 

“It never was in the mind or intention of Moses, to unfold physical 
causes of which he was most probably ignorant, and which it was no 
part or object of his divine commission to make known,” etc. 


Did not the learned Bishop of Chester say : 
“No rational theologian will direct his hostility against any theory 


which, acknowledging the agency, only attempts to point out the 
secondary instruments he has « m} loyed,” etc. 


And does not the oracle of the “Review” know that a 
thousand other divines, abler than himself, (for we under- 
stand that he is of this profession,) have maintained similar 
opinions; and still has he the presumption to “dogmatize”, 
and to brand with infidelity those who are not disposed to 
gulp down, without qualification, Ais interpretation of these 
obscure passages. Now, an incompetency to forma satis- 
factory opinion on these intricate points, is freely acknow- 
ledged by Dr. N.; and what he has said of the Mosaic 
account, has been merely with the view of defending him- 
self against the unjust charge of attacking the “veracity of 
Scripture,” and of showing in what a ridiculous position 
the self-sufficient reviewer has been placed. 

It may be thought, on the present occasion, a professional 
duty on the part of Dr. Nott, which he owes his patient, to 
administer to him a dose, which, though nauseating and 
disagreeable to take, will perhaps relieve him of the splenic 
engorgement, accumulation of bile, undigested matter, bad 
humors, ete., of which he gives evidence in the following 
paragraph : 

“But we would be glad to know, if ‘all past time’ furnishes ‘no 
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data’ for the solution of the question, how we are to get light from 
the present, upon a fact buried in the darkness of a remote antiquity, 
and to which we are not led by a single ray of light in all the past ? 
And what pertinence have mummies and hieroglyphies, the Hykshos, 
Herodotus and Manetho, and physical phenomena which have been 
known for ages, if they are not data for an argument on the ques- 
tion? Or are these the ‘new facts’ which are given to the world for 
the settlement of ‘this vexed question’? We were greatly disappoint- 
ed, after this promise, in finding nothing as to facts, or their os age 
tion, that we were not before familiar with, except in a single in- 
stance, where we are unfortunately compelled to doubt the fact.” 


Now, in answer to all this the reply is simple,—that moral 
truths have long since been pretty well settled, and that, for 
example, it would be hardly possible to find a new moral 
truth in the brain of the reviewer,—but, in the natural sci- 
ences, new laws and “new facts” are being discovered every 
day. And, as a proof that all past time has furnished no 
data by which this question can be definitely settled, it is 
“suggested” to “C.” that Rudolphi, Virey, Desmoulins, Bory 
de St. Vincent, Professor Caldwell, and many others of our 
standard authorities on this subject, have asserted, in the 
most positive manner, an original diversity of races in man- 
kind ; and, to use the language of Pritchard, the ipse agmen 
of the unity party: 

“Even Cuvier has admitted this conclusion, although he has adopt- 
ed a definition or criterion of species which would have led to a dif- 
ferent inference ; and the most celebrated scientific travellers have 
been impressed with a similar persuasion, which may be traced, if I 
am not mistaken, in the works of M. de Humboldt, and in those of 
MM. de Spix and Martins on the American nations, as well as in 
the writings of several distinguished French navigators and natural- 
ists, who have described the tribes of people visited by them in the 
late expeditions to the Oceanic regions. If the elucidation of doubts 
on subjects of physical inquiry, were to be sought for in the prepon- 
derance of authorities,” (overlooking entirely the ponderosity of Mr. 
“C,” who is on his side,) “or the opinions of celebrated men, I am 
afraid that the problem which I have endeavoured to investigate, 
would receive a different solution from that which I have obtain- 
ed”! etc. 

This extract is from the Preface to the last edition of 
Pritehard’s Physical History of Man, which, unfortunately, 
Mr. “C.” did not “have at hand.” Now, some of the readers 
of the Review, who have not investigated this subject, might 
suppose that the distinguished naturalists enumerated above, 
had never heard of the conclusive facts which our reviewer 
has taken from the twelve lectures of Dr. Wiseman, to prove 
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that physical causes have changed white races of men into 
black ones ; and may be surprised, when it is stated, that 
these gentlemen knew it all and a thousand times more,— 
and that “C.” has only used a few of the hackneyed facts 
and arguments which are to be found in most of the books 
on the subject. Strange! isit not? that these distinguished 
men, knowing all the facts of “C.” and many more, should 
believe in the diversity of races! Nor ought the latest and 
best authority on this subject—that of Dr. 8. G. Morton— 
be omitted. He is familiar with all that Dr. Wiseman and 
other authorities have written on it, and has immortalized 
his name by adding a number of new and important facts 
to our previous ame, in his “Crania Americana” and “Crania 
Egyptica”; and in the last work, which he was kind enough 
to send to Dr. N. a few months ago, the following conclud- 
ing paragraph will be found,—viz: that 





“The physical or organic characters which distinguish the 8 veral 
races of men, are as old as the oldest records of our species.” 


The reviewer can now be looked full in the face, and 
asked, where are the “data furnished by all past time’, by 
which this question “can be definitively settled”?—and 
where is the “justice” or “fairness” which could prompt him 
thus to strike at the reputation of another? ‘The offence is 
the same, whether it has arisen from ignorance, or from the 
suppression of the facts stated. 

The reviewer knows very well, that on questions of this 
kind, which cannot be “de finitely settled” in the present 
state of science, we are obliged to give much of what he 
calls “cumulative testimony” for what itis worth, and which 
might possibly point out the path which leads to truth. 
Here lies his forte—the refutation of cumulative testimony. 

It may now be discovered how stands the account with 
the “new facts”, on which, almost alone, the interest of the 
lectures were based,—facts which the reviewer, in a spirit 
of “fairness,” has thought proper to keep out of view, and 
which an occasion shall be taken to bring out more fully 
hereafter. 

“C.” will, it is hoped, excuse the “modesty” displayed 
here, and Dr. Morton pardon the liberty which is reluctantly 
about to be taken with his name; but the question is one of 
paramount importance. Independently of its interest in a 
scientific point of view, it involves the destiny and happiness 
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of the whole human race, and therefore should not be thrust 
aside by groundless assertions and unfair criticism. Let it 
be investigated fairly. 

When these “new facts” were published, Dr. Morton, to 
whom Dr. Nott was an entire stranger, and living a thou- 
sand miles off, sent him a present of some of his writings 
on the human race, accompanied by a very kind note, in 
which he said: 

“I have read your remarks on the mulatto race with much pleasure 
and instruction, and trust you will continue your investigations on 
this interesting subject.” 

“Your little pamphlet embraces a vast series of facts, many of 
which are new to me, and many others are presented in new and di- 
versified lights. I agree with you entirely in the position, that no 
physical causes, excepting direct amalgamation of races, can account 
for the ditlerent grades of colour, conformation, etc., etc., which form 
the links between the Caucasian and Negro races,” etc. 


Here is the language of Dr. Morton, but “modesty” prompts 
the statement that he has been liberal far beyond the deserts 
of the writer. He can, however, easily make allowance for 
the exuberance of language which would naturally flow 
from a kind-hearted, generous and accomplished gentleman, 
when extending a hand to the humblest individual who 
might be honestly engaged in advancing science. Dr. N. 
may state, also, that he has not only received letters from 
other scientific gentlemen in different States on the subject, 
but that the “new facts” have been translated into the French 
and German newspapers, and travelled all over the continent 
of Europe. 

After having thus got through with the “new facts” to his 
entire satisfaction, our able reviewer informs us that, as he 
“shall soon have occasion to use them, it will be proper to 
quote” the following chain of propositions of Dr. N.: 


“1st. Have there not been several creations and dostrtbtions in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, previous to the creation spoken of 
by Moses ? 

2d. Is it not admitted by Naturalists, that many of the animals 
now upon the earth, are entirely different from those which existed 
before the flood, and that if the flood was universal, these animals 
have been created since ? 

3d. Is it not admitted by Naturalists that the ark only contained 
the animals which inhabited the part of the earth in which Noah 
dwelt, and that it is a Zoological and physical impossibility that the 
ark could have contained pairs and septuples of ail the animals now 
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4th. Is it not a fact, that islands newly emerged from the ocean, 
become covered with plants, differing from all others in other parts 
of the globe,—thus showing that the creative power of the Almighty 
is still exercised, whenever circumstances are ready for it ? 

5th. Does not all this prove that the account given by Moses is 
imperfect, and that much has been omitted of the infinite works of 
the Creator, both before and after the creation of which he speaks ? 

6th. Has God any where said that he never intended to create 
another man, or that other races were net created in distant parts of 
the globe 2” 


These monstrous propositions of Dr. N. are here reprint- 
ed, for the purpose of showing the present Jatitude and lon- 
gitude attained by the scientific navigator after his flounder- 
ings about so long in an ocean of words, and also because 
an “occasion” will present itself “to make use of them” in 
the sequel. Special attention may now be drawn to “C’s.” 
admissions : 

“We have no objection to assenting to the first three propositions. 
To the fact of the fourth we agree, but are not certain that the con- 
clusion is necessary. To the fifth we assent with a slight alteration. 
We do not like the word imperfect, because we believe, that, as to 
all the purposes contemplated in Revelation by its divine author, it is 
full, complete and perfect. But we are ready to allow, that in ‘the 
account given by Moses much has been omitted,’ etc., which appears 
to cover all the ground contemplated by our author. The sixth doubt- 
less involves a truth, but, like the fifth, only amounts to one of those 


negative generalities, that can never be made the basis of an argu 
ment.” 


To have escaped here, and to be still alive and comfort- 
able, is a source of much gratulation. Napoleon could not 
have had a different feeling, when he found himself unhurt 
after rushing across the bridge at Lodi, while the enemy 
was raking it with grape-shot. 

Next in order come the two pages, 393-4, of the critique, 
which really afford the finest specimen of quibbling met 
with fora long while. Although throwing little light upon 
the subject under discussion, it cannot be recommended too 
highly as a model to those of our legal friends who under- 
stand so well the distinction between an argument for the 
court and one for the jury. Fearing that the able reviewer 
might feel slighted were these pages entirely passed over, a 
small morceau will be clipped out, which, by-the-by, is cal- 
culated to illuminate the subject. He says: 

“If there were only two forms among men, distinguished by marks 


as well defined as those which separate the Caucasian and Negro, 
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there would be a very strong presumption, in the absence of positive 
testimony to the contrary, in favor of the theory of distinct species. 
We sincerely hope, if Dr. Nott is to favor ‘the world’ with more spe- 
culations upon this subject, that he will discuss the whole question, 
and endeavor accurately to determine the exact number of spectes, 
and their true specific characters. This is the true knot to be un- 


tied.” p. 393. 


Now, the confession has already been made of a want of 


profoundness in certain departments of natural history, and 
a willingness and anxiousness to be informed from those 
who have really “studied” this department “as a science”. 
Great obligations, therefore, would be felt, if the reviewer 
would give an unexceptionable definition of the term spe- 
cies, and also if he would state the exact number of species 
of dogs, wolves, bears, and of a thousand other animals 
which have embarrassed Cuvier, Blumenbach, and others. 
The critic has himself asked a favor, and it is presumed 
that he is always ready to “do as he wov'd be done by.” A 
little farther on, it will be seen that he can give all the in- 
formation desired when on the subject of monkies. 

Leaving him, therefore, to take a little innocent recrea- 
tion, an “excursus” after our peculiar style will be indulged, 
which no doubt will afford him some material for reflection 
at a future time. He expresses many of the author's ideas 
so much better than he can himself, that he will pardon the 
use of his own language: 


“When the true cause of any fact is unknown, we have a right to 
assume any adequate P »ssible cause as the probable true one, witil it 
be disproved. Many things are possibly and probably true, which 
are not demonstratively true.” p. 393. 


We, therefore, have a right “logically” to draw such con- 
clusions as will suit the occasion. Here, then, is an “as 
sumption” to start with, that the creative power of the 
Almighty is an “adequate possible cause,” which could ori- 
ginate two races or species of men, (as the Caucasian and 
Negro,) in different parts of the world, and each one being 
peculiarly adapted to the climate in which he is placed. 
This much being admitted, it may be “logically” concluded 


that the same power could create an indefinite number of 


races. Now, there are many good reasons for believing all 
this not only “possibly but probably true”; which opinion 
will be held “until it be disproved” by much stronger “logic” 
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and facts than have been advanced by Dr. Wiseman or his 
disciple. 

Many have believed that the Mosaic account concerns 
but one race, leaving the question of other races “untouch- 
ed”; and good reasons in the lectures have been given, it is 
thought, for believing that other races or species may exist, 
without impeaching the “veracity of Scripture.” Mr. “C.” 
admits the full force of the argument, when applied to the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. He admits that the differ- 
ent parts of the world have plants and animals peculiar to 
them, and which were created where they are found, etc.— 
(see his remarks on Dr. Nott’s propositions,)—and yet he is 
greatly outraged when this reasoning is applied to the hu- 
man race; he here admits nothing but “logic,” “received 
theories,” “adequate possible causes,” and all this kind of 
conclusive evidence. 

The inquisitive reviewer would like very much to know, 
perhaps, (like some others who have asked the question,) 
what is to become of these poor, unfortunate races, of which 
Moses makes no mention? Are they to be excluded from 
the great scheme of salvation? Dr. N’s. “modesty” compels 
him to confess his ignorance on these points, having receiv- 
ed no direct Revelation concerning them; but we may “as- 
sume” it “as possibly true”, that as the Almighty bad the 
power to create them, he has ample power to provide for 
them without our assistance. 

Having thus utterly demolished the Introduction to the 
lectures, our “Jeffrey” next opens his battery upon Lecture 
I. He begins at the beginning, by quoting from the first 
paragraph, which says : 

“IT must show that the Caucasian or White, and the Negro races, 
were distinct at a very remote date, and that the Egyptians were 
Caucasians. Unless this point can be established, the contest must 
be abandoned.” p. 8. 


The critic here acknowledges candidly his difficulties. 
He says: 

“We cannot see how, if the contrary were proven, his (Dr. N’s.) 
theory must needs be abandoned.” 
And, after a few complimentary allusions and vague sur- 
mises, fearing that he might inadvertently drop an idea, he 
suddenly breaks off thus: 


“But we know not that we are under any obligation to assist him 
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n maintaining his theory, and we shall therefore pass to the consid 
eration of other matters.” 


The critic thus far has been found so very instructive and 
amusing, that deep regret must be expressed that he has re- 
fused to enrich the author’s sterile intellect on this point ; 
but he shall nevertheless do the best he can in his own 
small way. 

Now “C.” should remember that Dr. Nott maintained “that 
all past time has afforded no data by which the question can 
be definitively settled”, and therefore thought it proper to 
bring in some of his “cumulative testimony”, in the absence 
of any thing better. He should also bear in mind, that one 
of Dr. N’s. strong grounds is the moral, as well as the phy- 
sical differences of the races. He has probably heard that 
many able men have contended that the Egyptians were 
negroes, and that civilization descended the Nile from Ethi- 
opia. Now, it is contended, and it is thought, that there is 
no difficulty in proving that the Negro race is incapable of 
the high degree of civilization which existed in ancient 
Egypt; and if the “contrary were proven”, (the facts of 
natural history not being sufficient to settle it,) Dr. Nott 
thinks he should have to “abandon the contest”, unless his 
“new facts” should accumulate so as to class some of our 
species with “dog-faced baboons and ring-tailed monkies,” 
and thus settle this vexed question, and, at the same time, 
“damn him to eternal fame.” 

The reviewer, after battering down the little outposts, 
comes next to the ‘ ‘preliminary excursus on chronology,” 
on which he becomes both luminous and voluminous. He 
says ° 

“The lecturer then proceeds to consider briefly,—too briefly, as we 
have before intimated,—‘the diversity of chronological c omputations’ 
upon the Old Testament history. All this we should readily pass 
over, as having little if any pertinence to the main question, were it 
not for an appearance of unfairness in his treatment of it, which 
would have beeen easily removed by a little more detail, for which he 
had material at hand.” 


Dr. Nott 


“Ought, in justice to so grave a subject, and to himself, to have 
idopted in his own computation some one of the syste ms of those 
other learned men, which he believed to be nearer the truth than 
that of Usher.” 


He here requires a date to be fixed, although acknowledg- 
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ing, on the preceding page, that nobody knows any thing 
about the matter ; and, on the succeeding page, says : 


“We are not wedded to any particular scheme of chronology, but 
have thus far assumed that ol’ the Septuagint, in order to avoid a 
long disquisition upon details, which would have been necessary to 
illustrate any partic ular system. 

: “But instead of this, he (Dr. Nott) attempts to disprove the latter, 
(Usher’s date,) which hod been much more ably done long before, 
without himself adopting r a better, which would harmonize with the 
suppose “d anes ap of Eg ptiat 1 history. Why does he never mention 
that the Septuagint chronology is as auth ywritative as Usher's, (!!!) 
and that many learned men, as Hays, Jackson and Hales, have dis- 
carded the latter, and furnished standard works upon the subject, 
which assume a higher chronology. corresponding nearly with the 
Septuagint and Josephus ?” ; 


j 


He tells us, in another place, that he had 


“Come to the conclusion that the writer (Dr. N.) was a young 


man, too eager to take rank among savans to wait for due digestion 
yf his varied reading,” ete. 


It may therefore be supposed, that the reviewer is as well 
advanced in years, as he is known to be in the sciences, 
physical and metaphysical. As might be expected in one of 
his age, his eyes have become very nebulous, and, in read- 
ing, he only sees scraps here and there, as he can vate a 
glimpse. Intentional unfairness ought not to be expected 
in one who seems to have such a devout horror of every 
thing of the kind ; but the liberty will be taken of quoting, 
without mutilation, the fragment of Dr. N’s. lecture on 
which he is commenting, in order that the reader may de- 
cide whether Dr. Nott “has never mentioned that the Sep- 
tuagint chronology is as authoritative as Usher's,” ete. He 
says, on page 8 of his lectures: 


“The commonly received opinion is, that our globe was waner 
1004 years before Christ, and that the Deluge took peer eS 

These computations, let it be remembered, were made by Arch- 
bishop Usher, were adopted by an act of the British Parliament, and 
are the dates annexed to our Bibles. 

Now, no one will pretend t! at Archbishop [ Isher was ipepired, or 
that there have not been other divines as learned as himself, and still 
less will any one pretend tnat the British Parliament is distinguished 
either for inspiration or piety. These dates, then, are entitled to no 
more respect than any other human opinions. 

Some may be surprised to learn that there are, besides that of 
Bishop Usher, more than 300 computations for the creation and del- 
uge. These computations, too, are made by learned divines, and 
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differ at least 1500 years. I will cite a few only of the most promi- 
nent, as I am desirous of avoiding prolixity : 


Creation. Deluge. Exodus. 
Septuagint, 5586 B. C. 3246 B. C. Josephus, 1648 B,C, 
Hebrew text, 4161 2228 Eng.Bible, 1491. 
English Bible, 4004 2348 


These are sufficient to show how widely the highest and most com- 
petent authorities differ on these points.” 


Here is an unbroken extract, which, had the venerable 
gentleman’s eyes permitted, would have enabled him to see 
that the other dates had, in Dr. Nott’s estimation, as much 
authority as Usher’s! Now, some persons might be disposed 
to look for “appropriate epithets for such a process of argu- 
ment”; but then the infirmities of age are to be respected. 
And now for the remarks on “the age of trees” in connexion 
with the deluge, in which “C.” has made it quite apparent 
that he has “studied” botany “as a science.” A discussion 
on this point, “in the present state of science”, would here 
be rather profitless ; although the incorrectness of the asser- 
tion of C’s., that “some of these aged trees (cypresses) might 
possibly have stood a few months submersion without inju- 
ry’, might possibly be maintained with some success. On 
the Mississippi and Red River, the cypresses and other trees 
are killed, it is known, by a few weeks submersion in fresh 
water, and could not stand fwelve months of salt water. 

On pages 396 and 397, will be found the following ex- 
tracts from the reviewer, which ought to be particularly noted: 

“From all the ‘diversity of chronological computations,’ there is 
one obvious inference, which is all that can be derived from it, viz: 
that the chronology of remote ages is very uncertain. This can be 
predicated, though Dr. N. does not seem to know it, as well of the 
Egyptian as of the Biblical chronology. The time of Menes cannot 
be positively determined within five hundred years. But we hope 
no one would further infer, that the uncertainty of the time necessa- 
rily involves the uncertainty of the fact. 

‘Moses has left no data, nor is there any thing in the history of 
Egypt, by which his time can be determined.’ pp. 8, 9.” 


“Surely, then, itgs not surprising if learned men should differ so 
much about it, when they have nothing but conjecture to guide them. 
Yet Dr. N. has by some means found out ‘his time,’ for he tells us on 
the same page, that ‘Moses dwelt in Egypt some 1500 years B. C.’ 
But Moses has left data, by which we can determine his time. He 
describes himself as the leader of the Israelites in the Exodus, and 
says (Ex. 7: 7) that he was fourscore years old at the time. Mr. 
Gliddon informs us that Ramses III., the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
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died 1499 B. C., and Usher’s date of the Exodus is 1491 B.C. Now, 
as the history of the Israelites dovetails so exactly with that of the 
Hykshos’ dynasty and the restoration of the Egyptian kings, we can- 
not justify our author in quite so broad a statement as he has here 
made.” 

“The hierologists must themselves agree, before they can properly 
demand our assent to a higher scheme. Dr. Nott seems to intimate, 
that the records on Egyptian monuments can as easily be read, and 
the dates all be determined, with as much certainty of succession and 
serial connection as in the most complete modern history, and as if 
it were quite impossible that the hierologists may be sometimes ex- 
travagant.” 


Can any one read these extracts from the same page with 
attention, without coming to the conclusion that the vener- 
able age of “C.” has made sad havoc upon his intelligence. 
The next thing is to take Dr. Nott to task for saying that 
the time of Moses cannot be determined with precision, 
while fixing the very “time” himself, by appealing to Glid- 
don, denying, in the same breath, that these hierologists can 
determine dates with certainty! etc. In several other parts 
of his review, he impeaches the authority of Gliddon and 
others of this school, while here he has admitted all that 
could be asked, and, to be consistent, he is compelled to ad- 
mit the whole chain of evidence founded on Egyptian hie- 
glyphics. 
~ He goes on to say, on the same page: 

“We wish to show that Scripture is not falsified by the records of 
Egyptian monuments, but it is rather confirmed by them. But the 
obscurities still hanging over the monumental chronelogy must be 
cleared up, before such positive assertions, as some are pleased to 
make, can be used in derogation even of the lower chronology of 
Scripture.” 

The conscientious reviewer has not thought it worth 
while to point out where any attempt has been made to show, 
or is even hinted at, that the “Scriptures were falsified by 
Egyptian monuments”—and the truth of his charge is flatly 
denied. Dr. Nott will not only attempt, but, unless much 
mistaken, will “falsify” his “lower chronology” and some 
other of his statements, which are laid down with so much 
confidence and plausibility. In fact, if he were not afraid 
of exhausting the patience of his readers as well as himself, 
he would give a minute dissection of his article, which 
would be sufficient to expose the pretensions and the weak- 
ness of its author. 
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Here that part of C’s. review, (which is principally taken 
up with quibbling,) as having no bearing on the facts in dis- 
pute, will be passed over for what it is worth. His cause is 
a bad one, and he has no other weapons to make an assault 
with,—de gustibus, ete. 

However, after groping so long through this theological 
labyrinth, there is at length an approach to open ground, 


where all parties may be fairly seen. The chronology of 


Egypt has assumed a very important bearing on the ques- 
tions in dispute, and therefore demands special attention ; 
and a fundamental point in all subsequent Egyptian history, 
is the epoch of Menes, her first king. Not having the Royal 
Library of Paris “at hand”, a quotation must be permitted 
from page 51 of Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, where are col- 
lated the following authorities, which stand amongst the first 
on this and other points: 


“Ist—By the astronomical reduction of Herodotus, according 
to Professor Renwick, we obtain the accession of Menes 

about B. C. 2890 
2d—By Syncellus—Manetho agrees with general (or Septu- 
oo ) chronology, if we cut off 656 years before the 
flood, and 534 afterwards—the true period of E gyptian 
history, according to him, would place the accession of 


Menes—Renwick’s calculation, B. C. 2712 
3d—By Rosellini’s reduction of Syncellus, page 15, vol. Ist 
Menes would fall about B. C. 2776 
4th—By Ch ampollion Figeac, page 267, the epoch of Menes 
would be a4 reret’s calculation, B. C. 2782 
Sth—By Dr. Hales’ calculation, “ 9412 
6th—By my reduction of the “Old Chronicle,” “ 2683 
7th—By my reduction of “Manetho,” “ 99715 


[ have before stated, that we could not define with precision the 
ct och of Menes ot 500 we but all differences a be- 
veen the extreme*of 2890 B. C. for remoteness, and 2412 B. C. for 
proximi ity, which, added to Rosellini’s and Champollion’s estimates 





of the accession of the 16th dynasty, - - B.C, 2272 
Addition, - - - - - . . 478 
Would place Menes about the year, - - 2750 B. ¢ 


which I am inclined to adopt, as within a hundred years’ approxima- 
tion of the truth. thus affording abundance of interval, between the 
Flood and Menes on the one hand; and possibly sufficient for the 
erection of the works now existing at Memphis—the pyramids—be- 
tween Menes and the accession of the 16th dynasty on the other.” 


Pritchard, Sir G. Wilkinson, Dr. Morton, and, it might be 
added, all good authorities, concur in placing Menes anterior 
to the year 2400 B. C. Last, thought not least, Col. Howard 
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Vyre, who, Mr. Gliddon thinks, has, by his hieroglyphic 
discoveries, put to rest the high antiquity of Menes and the 
Pyramids, 

The reviewer quotes, and bases his opposition to these 
facts, on an awe by the Rev. A. B. Chapin, of New-Haven, 
which Dr. N. had read before his lectures were delivered. 
But, with all ‘due respect to the talent, learning and honesty 
of purpose of Mr. ( ‘hapin, he must say that his authority 
cannot be put in competition with those above given. 

The authority of Manetho, Herodotus, Eratosthe snes, Dio- 
dorus, Josephus, the old Egyptian Chronicle of Castor, the 
Canon of Syncellus,—all agree that Menes was the first 
king, and all are corroborated by the hieroglyphics. Mane- 
tho, too, the best of all authorities on this remote history, 
tells us that Menes carried the arms of Egypt into foreign 
countries, and rendered his name illustrious. Bear in mind, 
that here was the king of a populous country waging war 
against other populous countries, at an undefined period, 
but certainly at least 2400 years before Christ; if such 
men as Champollion, Rosellini, ete., are worthy of credit ! 
It is a very strong fact, too, that Josephus, (who had access 
to a copy of Manetho’s works,) in his defence of the Jews 
against Apion, has quoted more largely than any author ex- 
tant the works of Manetho,—thus showing that he, and the 
world in his day, regarded Manetho as the very best author- 
ity, and that his chronology (Manetho’s) could not, at that 
time, be contrary to the Jewish historical archives, which are 
said to have been much corrupted since. The chronology 
of Josephus is in accordance with the Septuagint, and not 
Bishop Usher. 

It would take a volume to follow all the sinuosities of C’s. 
“excursus” on Egyptian chronology, and it is a source of 
rejoicing that he has saved the reader much trouble, by 
crowding into “half a page” at the close all the important 
points, and exhibited a mass of error and contradiction which 
is almost incredible in one who writes so plausibly, and 
whose professional studies (from their intimate connexion) 
should Jead him to be accurately informed on the subject. 
“This is no light mene against one who makes such an im- 
posing display of facts, but it will soon appear that we do 
not make it without "cuasidecntion.?” The reader is there- 
fore asked not to take assertions, but to read carefully this 
precious half page, and then follow up the comments, and 
15 VOL. VirI.—No. 15. 
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see whether Dr. Nott has made good his charges. Mr. “C.” 


says: 


“The author has told us on the preceding page, how long a time 
was occupic d in the erection of these ‘stupe sndous monuments.’ He 
says, ‘The Pyramids were built between the time of Menes, the first 
king, and 2272 B.C. The time of Menes he puts at 2759, which is 
196 years after the Deluge, and would give 478 years as the period 
during which the pyr amids were built. Mr. Gliddon supposes they 
were built within a period of 300 years. According to Champollion, 
the oldest monuments are the pyramids of Dakschour and Sakkara, 
W hic! h were built during the third dynasty after Menes. And, as he 
says, in the letter before a d, that there is no Egyptian monument 
’.,* we shall have a period of 1046 years 


anterior to the year 2200 B. ¢ 


* Here may be adduced the letter of Champollion which the reviewer so 


yften quotes with an air of triumph. It was at first a stumbling block t 
Dr. N.. but on examining into it a little, was found to be all on his side, and 
a perfect death-blow to him who, being “too eager to take rank amon g Sa- 


vans, to wait for due digestion” of his limited reading, has notexamined o1 
understood one single te of Egyptian chronology. The whole letter, and 
every thing else from Champollion, shows that he believes in a regular se- 
ries of dates corresponding with each dynasty up to the 16th, which he 
places between 2200 and 2300 years B.C. He therefore speaks of there 
being no monument more than 2200 B. C. which is the highest date that can 


be ascertained with accuracy—but he fixes the date of the 16th dynasty at 
2200 in round numbers, and of course the pyramids of Dakschour and 
Sakkara, which he says were built during the 3d dynasty, must have been 
long anterior to 2200 B.C. But to the letter 

“I have shown that no Egyptian monument is really anterior to the year 


2200 before our era. This is certainly a very high antiquity, but it offers 
nothing contrary to the sacred records; and I venture to say that it con 
firms them in all points. It is, in fact, by adopting the chronology and the 
succession of kings given by E gyptian monuments, that Egyptian history 
admirably accords w ith t the sacred books.—e. g., Abraham arrived in E gypt 
about 1900,—i. e., under the dhepherd kings. The kings of the Egyptian 
race would not have permitted a foreigner to enter their country. It was 
also under a shepherd king thatJoseph was minister in Egypt, which could 
not have occurred under one of Egyptian race. The monarch of the Dios- 
politan, or 18th dynasty, is the ‘rex novus gui ignorabat Joseph’ mentioned 
in Hol y Scripture, who was of Egyptian race, and could not know Joseph, 
he being the minister of an usurper. It was he who reduced the Hebrews 
to slavery........ It was under Ramses V., called Amenophis, at the com- 
mencement of the 15th century, (B. C.), that Moses delivered the Hebrews 
‘This took place during the youth of Sesostris, who immediately succeeded 
his father, and made his conquests in Asia, while Moses and the Israelites 
were wandering forty years in the wilderness. It is for this re: as yn that sa- 


cred Scripture mak *s no mention of this conqueror. All the other kings of 
Egypt mentioned in the Bible, are found upon Egyptian monuments in the samé 
order of succession, and at th / iS¢ y hs, where the Holy S riplures plac 
them. I will also add that the Bible hes recorded their true names more 


accurately than the Greek historians have done.” _p. 265 

Now, as “C.” has doubtless an interest in any thing relating to theology, 
he ought to be advised to study this subject with some attention, and learn 
both how beautifully the monuments prove the “veracity of Scripture”, and 
how Seripture proves the veracity of the monuments. He will see that 
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between the Deluge and the building of the first pyramid, and of 
minus 72 years for their erection, if we take 2272 as the year of their 
completion. We shall not attempt to increase this confusion by en- 
tering into a calculation based on a lower date for the era of Menes, 
which, as it is confessedly undetermined within 500 years, we should 
have a right to assume, and shall leave it to be removed by those 
who are more concerned in its elucidation than we are. If we may 
trust Champollion, it was during the fifth dynasty,—i. e., more than 
ten centuries after the Deluge, that ‘arts and sciences were gradually 
developed.’ We do not, then, conceive it very ‘difficult? to compre- 
hend how the populatic mn of Egy pt, with an unusually ‘slow progress,’ 
might have advanced ‘from infancy to such perfection’ in the space 
of more than a thousand years. Other nations have certainly ad- 
vanced in arts and sciences with greater rapidity than this, in the 
same period, as may readily be seen by consulting the histories of 
the Saxon, German and Russian races.” _p. 402. 


To one who has paid any attention to the details of the 
points under discussion, the critique of “C.” must appear too 
extraordinary to be accounted for. Charity, however, might 
hope for the best, but even the claims of charity itself may 
be exhausted. The paragraph just quoted is so perfect- 
ly suicidal, that mental weakness only can be imputed. It 
would be impossible for human ingenuity to string together 
more blunders and contradiction in so short a space. The 
reasons for placing Menes at about 2750 years before Christ, 
and saying that the pyramids were built between his time 
and the 16th dynasty, (2272 B.C.), are these.—Historians 
teli us, and all other testimony corroborates the fact, that 
there reigned over Egyp it 31 dynasties, previous to the con- 
quest of Alexander, 332 B.C. Champollion and Rosellini 
agree, within two years, of placing the 16th dynasty 2272 
B. C.; and all hierologists agree that this date is a very close 
approximation to the true one. There is, up to this point, a 
series of monuments and historical evidence, which puts the 
question to rest. Like the epoch of Moses and of Christ, 
though not determined with perfect exactness, no one can 
doubt that the 16th dynasty must be placed here. 

Menes having been the first king el the previous fifteen 


dynasties, each comprising r several or many kings, must 
oa ry 

have reigned at an epoch long prior to "2279 2B.C. Though 

the dates of the dynasties, up to the 16th, are perfectly demonstrated within 

a very few years, and (ha swrong in making the 3 ynasty 

cotemporary with the 16 He would find that hieroglyphics teach a good 

ileal more, and things of more importance, than the time of Moses. Thi 


not the only place where we s¢ ve-tailing 
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his time (on account of the mutilated condition of the older 
monuments and historical records) “cannot be determined 
within 500 years”, still, no authority of note places him 
lower than 2400 B. C., and even this, which is beyond the 
reviewer's “lower chronology”, would seem to be far below 
his true epoch. Champollion, Rosellini, Col. Vyre, (whose 
late discoveries have thrown great light on the subject,) and 
the other leading authorities, place the epoch of at least sev- 
eral of the pyramids, (particularly the great one of Cheops,) 
in the third dynasty ; which the reader need not be remind- 
ed is thirteen dynasties anterior to 2272 B. C.—the date of 
the 16th. The Egyptian, Greek and Arabic historians, and 
the hieroglyphiecs, all attest the truth of this epoch for the 
pyramids. It should be mentioned, too, that the reviewer 
admits this fact. “C.” says again: 

“Mr. Gliddon supposes they (the Pyramids) were built within a 
period of 300 years.” 


Now, to retort the polite language of “C.”, Mr. Gliddon 
supposes “no such thing.” A quotation from him here will 
be given at some length, as he Is good authority, and it will 
save the trouble of repetition hereafter : 


“In chronological order, and in number of kings, these ‘unplaced 
Pharaohs,’ go wonderfully to confirm Manetho. Besides finding the 
names of the builders of the pyramids of Gheezeh, it must be consi- 
dered that there are, between large and small, some twenty-five py- 
ramids and pyramidal tombs in the cemetery of Memphis. Suppose 
each of them to have contained the sepulchre of one monarch, (and 
all proofs confirm this view) the number of kings’ tombs, when we 
make allowance for some monarchs who may not have thought it in- 
cumbent on themselves to erect such a mausoleum, strangely corro- 
borates the number of sovereigns comprised in the early Memphite 
dynasties of Manetho; for he gives about thirty-two kings, and here 
we find some twenty-five pyramidal resting places for them. 

“It is recorded, that it took 30 years to build the largest—the tomb 
of Shoopho ; which is not at allan exaggerated view of the necessary 
time.* There are about 10 others, none of which could well have been 
built in less than 20 years. The remainder may have occupied from 
3 to 10 years each. 

Then - 1 X 30 - . . 30 

“ ~ 10 X 20 «. ~ - 200 
. - 13 X say average Syears, 65 


295, or about 300 years, 


* What, too, must have been the population of Egypt at this early day, 
when 100,000 men could be spared for such a work for thirty years ? 
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supposing they were built consecutively (and such must have been the 
method, since they are the se pule hres of consecutive kings,) for the ac- 
tual time required merely for their erection. Now supposing that of 
Manetho’s 32 Memphite monarchs, only 20 erected pyramids, and 
allow the average of 224 years as the mean length of reigns, or 
kingly generations, we obtain at once 450 years ; when, if we consider, 
that a few years may have intervened before each individual king de- 
cided on building a pyramid; and that, in some cases, the tomb may 
have been finished before the monarch’s demise—for, in Egypt, people 
built their sepulchres during their own life-time—we shall find that 
between Menes and the 16th dynasty, 445 years is not too much time 
to allow for edifices, the mere building of which must have occupred 
some 300 years. 

“Now, all these works had been co mpleted, and pyramidal] construc- 
tions had ceased to be fashiona ble, in Egypt, long prior to the acces- 
sion of the 16th dy nasty, or B. C, 2272; and yet they were all built 
after Menes. When, therefore, we allow only 443 years’ interval for 
all the events between Menes and the 16th dynasty, it will be conce- 
ded that we are within the mark, possibly by several centuries; but, 
in the absence of positive data, I prefer not to disturb the view of 
chronology herein taken—which places Menes about equidistant be- 
tween the Flood on the Septuagint version, and the accession of the 
16th dynasty. Yet, I will confess my inability to adopt this arrange- 
ment as a permanent one; for if any adequate authority were to add 
1000 years to the Septuagint, there are materials to fill the space. 
As for reduction of my system to a narrower limit, it cannot be done, 
without abandoning facts, reason, logical deduction, and truth itself, 
To bring the case home: how many years has it taken to constrect 
the ‘Monumentat Bunker Hill,’ Boston; the ‘Merchants’ Exchange,’ 
or the ‘Custom-House’ at New-York? It-may be objected, that un- 
foreseen impediments retarded the progress of the work, in one or all 








these instances. It may well be supposed, therefore, that similar 


t 
delays took Place in the construction of the 25 Memphite pyramids, 
which will equalize the comparison. In point of perfection of mason- 
ry, these phe rican edifices are not superior to the work in the pyra- 


mids—while, in point of cubic foe tof stone, if ‘the materials of all these 
were put together, they would not construct > least of the largest 


pyramids in the Necropolis of Memphis !” 


The next sentence in the half page, runs thus: 

“According to Champollion, the oldest monuments are the pyra 
mids of Dakschour and Sakkara, which were built during the third 
dynasty afler Vie Tre 3,” 


“ According to Champollion, then,” (and every other au- 
thority of note,) these pyramids were built during the third 
dynasty ; and having before shown that Champollion, Rosel- 
lini, ete., place the 16th dynasty at about 2272 B. C., it fol- 
lows asa covodlary the u the PY ramids were built 1% 3 dynasties 
previous to 2272 B. C., w hich epoch, though it cannot be 
fixed with precision, must have been long anterior to the 

15* 
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reviewer's 2200 B. C.!! The next sentence may now be 
tried on, to see how it fits: 

“And as he (Champollion) says in the letter (to Wiseman) before 
quoted, that there is no Egyptian monument anterior to the year 
2200 B. C., we shall [logically] have a period of 1046 years between 
the deluge [not the lower chronology) and the building of the first 
pyramid, and minus 72 years for their erection, if we take 2272 B.C. 
is the year of their completion.” 

In a preceding note this letter of Champollion has been 
explained, and the inconceivably gross blunder which our 
savant has fallen into been explored. Champollion has 
been seen fully to agree with Rosellini, in placing the 16th 
dynasty at about 2272 B. C., to date the pyramids from the 
third dynasty,—and now the assertion is gravely made that 
Champollion says there is no monument anterior to the 
year 2200 B. C. Next, to cap the climax, he says, “we shall 
have a period of 1046 years between the deluge and the first 
pyramid”! The first pyramid being built in the 3d dynasty, 
1046 years would carry us even behind the Septuagint date 
of the flood some hundreds of years, and he thus makes 
Champollion contradict himself, by placing the 16th dy- 
nasty at an epoch contemporaneous with the 3d dynasty ! 
Here, let it be remarked, that the chain of evidence to prove 
that the pyramids (several) were built in the 3d dynasty, 
given by Mr. Gliddon, is perfectly unanswerable. The next 
sentence (for the whole paragraph is so rich that a line must 
not be lost) gives full evidence of the critic’s accustomed 
complaisance : 


“We shall not attempt to increase this confusion, by entering into 
1 calculation, based on a lower chronology, for the era of Menes, 
which, as it is confessedly undetermined within 500 years, we should 


have a right to assume, and shall leave it to be removed by those 
who are more concerned in its elucidation than we are”! 

“C.” has not attempted to find out a lower date for Menes, 
which is to be regretted,—for had he continued his system 
of calculating backwards, he would have brought Menes 
down to the Christian era. It is perfectly true that the era 
of Menes is “undetermined within 500 years”, but Mr. “C.” 
“does not seem to be aware” that these 500 years are all, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, anterior to the year 2400 
R. C..—which is about the date of Pritchard and Hales, who 
are much lower than other authorities. The only dispute 
amongst chronologists seems to be, how far beyond the year 
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2400 B. C. Menes should be placed. The monuments of 
the dynasties, prior to the 16th, are so lost and mutilated, 
that all is uncertainty except the fact that fifteen dynasties 
reigned before the 16th, and that they must have consumed 
a long series of years. 

But, to return to the text. ‘The next sentence says 


“If we may trust Cham} was d ring the fifth dynasty,—i. 
e., more than ten centuries after the deluge,—that ‘arts and sciences 


were gradually developed.’ ” 


y llion. + 


Just above, he made Chi ampoll lion place the third dynasty 

1046 years after the deluge, and now he places the fifth 
dynasty about the same epor h, although it has been shown 
that according to Champollion, Rosellini and others, 1000 
years placed on the date of the fifth dynasty, would carry 
us back to something like 3500 years B. C., whereas the 
Septuagint date for the flood (the critic’s also) is only about 
3200 B.C. Champollion only makes from 900 to 1000 
“— between the \6th dynasty and the deluge ! 
: ’.” then concludes this memorable ps aragraph by saying 
Pe he does not see any difficulty in a nation’s advancing r 
from “ ‘infancy to such perfection’ ” as that of Egypt, “in the 
space of more than a thousand years. Other nations have 
certainly advanced in the arts and sciences with greater 
rapidity than this, in the same period, as may readily be 
seen by consulting the histories of the Saxon, German and 
Russian races.” 

Now to all this it may be replied, that Mr. “C.” has not 
made out his 1000 years, or any thing like it. 2dly,—that 
these races spoke n of, existed more than a thousand years, 
before their civilization was achieved ;—and 3dly, admitting 
their rapid progress when they commenced, Saxons and 
Germans had all the “perfection” of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
before their eyes to guide them,—and Peter the Great had 
all the advantages of both ancient and modern “perfection.” 

Thus has the Egyptian chronology of “C.” been waded 
through. It is a very interesting subject in itself, and is in- 
timately connected both with the moral and physical history 
of the human race; but the patience of the reader has been 
largely drawn on, by taking up so much time in repeating 
well ascertained facts, and refuting the blunders of the re- 
viewer’s inventive genius. Another excuse could be offered 
for occupying so much space with this part of the question, 
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and, as usual, “C.” may be allowed to express it, substituting 
“©,” for Dr. N. in this passage : 

“His next proofs we shall presently examine, after a few remarks 
which an urgent sense of duty impe is us to make. Whena person 
presents himself to ‘the world, as a teacher of ‘new facts,’ and 
which are produced too for the purpose of sustaining an unpopular 
theory, we are bound rigidly to examine his qualifications for the 
office. From the positive and unqualified assertions of Dr. N. upon 
the various subjects of Natural History, the hasty or uninformed 
reader would naturally infer, that the writer was an adept in one or 
more of its departments We must however aver, and shall prove,— 
though a Naturalist would need no proof but a few quotations from 
his pages,—that, although he seems to have read some books, and 
has garnered up some isolated facts of the Natural Sciences, he has 
never systematized or digested them, and has never studied, and has 
no knowledge of, a single one of them as a science. This is no light 
charge against one who makes such an imposing display of facts from 
the varied domains of nature, but it will soon appear, that we do not 
make it without consideration. Non omnes, qui citharam tenent, sunt 
cithareedi.” 


“GC.” next favors his readers with a little “excursus” on 
the aboriginal Mexicans,—-their proficiency in astronomy, 
etc.,—and attempts to make out a contradiction in Dr. N’s. 
remarks on the comparative civilization of Egypt and Mexi- 
co. Dr. Nott said then, and says now, that the civilization 
of Mexico was very far below that of Egypt or of China. 
There are good reasons, too, for believing, that Mexico was 
receding instead of advancing in civilization. This retro- 
grade course was an inevitable consequence of innovations 
in her civil and religious customs. Think of the sacrifice 
of seventy thousand human victims on the accession of a 
king to the throne! Prescott, whose authority will be re- 
ceived, takes quite as strong ground as this. He says that 

“We cannot contemplate the astronomical science of the Mexi- 
cans, so disproportioned to their progress in other walks of civiliza- 
tion, without astonishment,” etc. 


But there is a mystery hanging over this people, which 
puts all speculations to flight, ‘and which would render any 
argument drawn from their history improper here. The 
Taltees, who seem to have been the originators of the civili- 
zation of Central America, reached that country in the 7th 
century of our era; but who they were, or where they came 
from, are questions which cannot now be easily determined. 
There is abundant reason for believing they were a different 
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race from that usually denominated aboriginal of this conti- 
nent. “Circumstances may have been ready”, and for aught 
the searching reviewer knows to the contrary, they might 
have been created for the occasion ! 

Being led, both by his natural taste and kindred studies, 
to the minute and accurate investigation of Egyptian chron- 
ology, and feeling it a duty incumbent on him to guard the 

“hasty and uninformed” against fatal errors, “C.” has thought 
proper to recur to the subject in the following words: 


“Egyptian art and science did not reach their zenith until the 
period of the 18th and 19th dynasties, six or eight centuries later 
than the date given by Dr. Nott. The monuments which remain of 
preceding dynasties, prove an inferior state of art. Surely sixteen or 
eighteen centuries is sufficient, to an energetic people, for the attain- 
ment of all that is ascribed to Egyptian skill and knowledge.” 


The liberty of “suggesting” here might be permitted, that 
though the authority of the learned reviewer is deservedly 
very high, he has taken what might be called a long stride 
beyond Champollion, or any other hierologist, in this para. 
or aph. The epoch of the 18th dynasty has been regarded 
as very well settled at about 1822 years before Christ, and if 
to this be added the reviewer's other eighteen centuries, we 
shall be carried back to a date 3622 B. C.—376 years ante- 
rior to his own date of the deluge, and 872 years anterior to 
Dr. Nott’s date for Menes, a first king of Egy pt: my 

Now, in the language of “C.”, we are cert inly not urged 
by the facts to concede a het of time for their (Egyptian) 
attainments and labors, “ ‘which it would be difficult for the 
mind to reach’”, or, at least, any mind inferior to that of the 
long-sighted reviewer. Had a statement of this kind been 
made, in the face of Champollion, Rosellini, ete., by one of 
less celebrity than “C.”, the conclusion would have been un- 
questionable, that he was affected with what the French 
pathologists call Ramollissement of the brain. But to quote 
he continuation, as such compliments are particularly grati- 
fying,—he says: 


“Suppose, now, that one should undertake to prove the high anti- 
quity of the E earner should appeal to their accomplishments 
in s -ulpture, without any allusion to the different stages of the art in 
successive periods of their hist ry—by what terms should we desig- 
ate an atte mpt $0 CO wtrived as to leave the reader to infer the highe st 
1 lrancement mm art. at a peru d rive its pr ducts were but rude a d 
} diffi re nt fio S$ p”) ‘ 
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Dr. Nott might have said, that he had the “modesty” to 
believe that the critic could be silenced on this as easily as 
on other points; but, on reflection, he has concluded that 
one cannect be silenced who places himself so immeasurably 
above all authority. He will always have the same exhaust- 
less well of truth to draw from. Sir G. Wilkinson, who 
spent many (if not mistaken, twelve) years in Egypt,—who 
is the author of the celebrated work on the “Manners and 
Customs” of Egypt, and who is quoted all over the world as 
high authority,—differs on many points from the reviewer, 
and says on this: 

“It is a remarkable fact that the first glimpse we obtain of the his- 
tory and manners of the Egyptians, shows a nation already advanced 
in the arts of civilized life; and the same customs and inventions 
that prevailed in the Augustan era of that people, after the accession 
of the 18th dynasty, are found in the remote age of Orsotasen, the 
contemporary of Joseph.” 

The reviewer, then, besides a good deal of other equally 
interesting and reliable information, assures us that he has 
seen Relievos brought from Egypt, “not equal to figures he 
has seen executed by our aborigines with a penknife,” ete. 
To this Dr. N. has only to remark, that he has seen some 
paintings and sculptures done by boys in Paris, which were 
not equal to those exhibited in the Louvre,—or perhaps not 
equal to some of the “penknife” specimens. 

In one place, Dr. N. is taken severely to task for impeach- 
ing the authority of Herodotus. The critic here may be 
referred to the last number of the Westminster Review,— 
— “Egyptian Chronology”—for some light on the weight 


f Herodotus’ authority about things he never saw ; and if 


Ne will look in Dr. Morton’s “Crania .gyptica,” p. 27, he 
will see where the Doctor says, “did any one ever read the 
Euterpe for the first time, without having some misgivings 
of this kind”—viz: whether Herodotus had ever been in 
Egypt atall. “I ask this question,” says Dr. M., “with a 
profound respect for the venerable historian and traveller.” 
The opinion in the Lectures on this subject, are confirmed 
by all those who have “studied and systematized” the monu- 
mental history of Egypt. 

In marching steadily on with the indefatigable and unre- 
lenting reviewer, the following quotations from the “Lec- 
tures” and comments are met with: 

‘‘In the allotment of territories to the offspring of Noah, Egypt was 
given as an inheritance to Mizraim, the son of Ham.’ p. 12. 
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“We are not aware that Scripture, the only original authority we 
have upon the subject, speaks of an ‘allotment of territories,’ or that 
‘Egypt was given as an inheritance to Mizraim.’ 

‘Shem and Ham were twin brothers.’ p. 12. 

We can find no Scriptural warrant for this. 

‘The word Shem means white.’ p. 12. 

All our Lexicons inform us that it means Name, and wherever it 
occurs in the Hebrew text, it has a signification corresponding with 
that of the Latin nomen. 

‘Ham means dark or swarthy, but not black.’ p. 12. 

Primarily it signifies burnt or hot, and we know not why iis secondary 
meaning as a derivative of effect, may not, as some scholars say it is, 
be black, as well as swarthy or dark. If we may rely upon Gesenius, 
its corresponding word in Coptic means black. But leaving the lat- 
ter item out of account, we think there are errors enough for less than 
half a page. Perhaps these are some of the ‘new facts.’ We had 
never seen them before reading these Lectures.” p. 405. 


“CO.” has here inflicted “the unkindest cut of all”—he has 
doubted Dr. N’s. knowledge of Hebrew! Hebrew nor Cop- 
tic Lexicons has he “at hand”, but he has, in various works, 
met with all this about Shem and Ham. _ Dr. Cartwright, in 
his able article on “Canaan”, in one of the back numbers of 
this Review, gives it to us at length,—but it will be conve- 
nient, on the present occasion, to interpose the authority of 
Mr. Gliddon as a defence from this battery of Lexicons. 
Nevertheless, desiring “to do no injustice”, Dr. Nott will 
concede to “C.” quite as profound a knowledge of Hebrew 
as he certainly possesses of Egyptian chronology. 

Mr. Gliddon resided in Egypt twenty-three ye2ars,—has 
devoted a great deal of time to these studies,—has, during 
this time, been intimately associated with some of the best 
Oriental scholars of the world,—has, since his return, de- 
voted his time to writing and lecturing on subjects connect- 
ed with Egypt,—and must be presumed to have some reason 
for differing from the reviewer : 


g 

“A gain, according to a rigid analysis of the Hebrew text, it is clear 
that Shem and Ham were twin brothers. 

Shem signifies ‘the white or fair twin’—Ham, ‘the dark swarthy 
twin; and this is physiologically correct; because the twin offspring 
of the same parents cannot vary much in cuticular appearance. 

The fact, that these brothers were fwins, explains the reason why 
we find them always placed in this order, Shem, Ham, and then Jap- 
heth. As the ancestor of the Jews themselves, and of the promised 
seed, we can understand why precedence should be given to Shem ; 
and then Japheth (who was senior to Shem) ought to follow before 
Ham; but as the brothers, Shem and Ham, were the produce of one 
birth, they were not separated. Ham, therefore, although the ‘younger 
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son’ of Noah—Genesis ix., 24—always takes precedence of the eldest 
of the three brothers. 

I dwell rather upon the fact, that Shem and Ham were, according 
to the Hebrew text, twin brothers, to shew that, physiologically, they 
were identical in race ; with the trifling distinction (frequently observ- 
able between twins, as they advance in age, at the present day,) that 
Ham was a shade or two more swarthy than his brother Shem; who, 
as the father of the Jews, was a pure white man. 

The name of Ham was, by the Egyptians, preserved in the name 
of their country. The meaning of the Hebrew root, Ham, is ‘dark— 
brown of colour ;’ no less than ‘heat,’ and especially ‘solar heat.’ In 
Coptic it has precisely the same signification. And in Arabic it like- 
wise means ‘swarthy of colour,’ as, for instance, unbleached linen is 
called ‘goomash-kham’—also, heat, &c.: but in no Semitic language 
does Ham, as a color, strictly mean black. 

Another popular fallacy, and one which, being very prevalent, pro- 
duces many erroneous deductions, is the supposition that any curse 
attached itself to Ham : who, as the father of the Egyptians, has been 
therefore made the parent of other so-called African nations. 

This anomaly, which originates in the misconceptions of the early 
Fathers, falls to the ground, when we read with attention from the 
20th to the 27th verses of ix. Genesis. It is there expressly recorded 


as Noah’s prophetic denunciation, not of Ham, nor of Cush, nor of 


Mizraim, nor of Phut, ‘cursed be Canaan’—the fourth and youngest 
son of Ham.’* 


The reviewer passes on to “another branch of this sub- 
ject, which Dr. Nott does not seem to understand,”—argues 
at length to prove that Cush is the father of the Negro 
race,—staies that Egypt and several African nations bear 
the names of Ham’s family, etc., ete.,—and, after remarking, 
“We shall present an outline of the true historical ques- 
tion,” goes on to say: 


“It is now our purpose fo employ the same kind of testimony for de- 
termining the countries settled by Cush, the eldest son of Ham, and 
his descendants. As in the case of Ham and Mizraim, it would be 
deemed strong enough to dispel all doubt upon the subject, were it 
not in the vay of some favourite theory. 

We know thatin Asia and Africa there are regions of country 
called Cush, or the land of Cush. Cush appears to have originally 
made a settlement along the Tigris, north of the Persian Gulf. The 
Tigris, or Gihon, ‘is it which encompasseth the whole land of Cush,’ 
(Gen. 2: 13.) This country is known in modern times by the name 
of Chusistan, in which, the Persian termination signifying country, 
we recogn.ze the country or land of Cush. It is also the Greek Su- 
siana,—probably a corruption of the orientalname. From this point 
the family of Cush spread over portions of India and Arabia, and we 
find the whole count y. from the Ganges to Egypt, deno inated bi the 
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Hindoo geographers Cusha Dwipa interior. From this region,—par- 
ticularly from Arabia,—they were partly driven by the Midianites 
and Ishmaelites, and passed into Africa, where they settled themselves 
south of Egypt, and called their new territory Cush. Thus in Ez. 
29: 10,—‘I_ will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate, 
from Migdol to Syene, even unto the borders of Cush ?—and Dan. 
11: 43, ‘But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and silver, 
and over all the precious things of Egypt; and the Lybians and Cush- 
ites shall be at his step ’—and Jer. 46: 9, ‘Let the mighty men 
come forth, the Cushites and Lybians,’ etc. There can be no doubt 
that African Ethiopia is here intended, from its connexion with Egypt 
and Lybia, and we thus learn that the descendants of Cush were 
very early settled in the country south of Egypt. The Arabians call 
Abyssinia Al-Habasch, and say that the name is from Habasch, son 
of Cush. And the Hindoo geographers denominate African Ethiopia 
Cusha Dwipa exterior. D’Anville mentions a place in the Thebaid 
once called Cusa, now Cussie. It is not a little singular and confirm- 
atory of the subject, that among the ancient profane writers there is 
the same various application of the word Ethiopia to the southern 
portions of both Africa and Asia, which we find in the Scriptures. 
But besides these intimations of the residence of the Cushites, we 
also learn that they were differently colored from the rest of mankind. 
Thus in Jer. 13: 23,—‘Can the Cushite change his skin? Rosen- 
muller says: 

‘The Hebrews designated by the name Cush all southern countries 
of the torrid zone, with their inhabitants, as far as they were black 
or of a tawny color—in an in le finite exte nt from east to west.’ Bib. 
Geog. 

This is equally the case with profane writers, who were in the 
habit of calling people of a black color Ethiopians; and the country 
in which they dwelt, whether in Africa or Asia, Ethiopia.” 


This extract is unreasonably long, but it presents so fine 
a specimen of C’s. learning and logic, that the pleasure of 
giving it entire could not be foregone. This argumentation 
to prove Ham, or Cush, the progenitor of the Negro race, 
saves much trouble in looking up authorities,—which is 
another reason for quoting it. In order to assist him in 
making his point as strong as possible, an additional extract 
will be afforded from Dr. Morton’s “Crania AXgyptica,” p. 40: 


“Every one who has paid the slightest attention to the present in- 
quiry, is aware of the entire vagueness of the name Ethiopia, or 
Cush, as used by the ancients; which, like Jndia in modern times, 
was applied to countries very remote from each other, and whose 
inhabitants were remarkably dissimilar. Thus Austral-Egyptians, 
Hindoos, Arabs and Negroes, and even Egyptians themselves, have 
each in turn been embraced in this designation.” 


Altogether, the reviewer has undoubtedly sustained his 
high reputation most fully, in this attempt to prove Cush the 
16 VOL. ViII.—no. L5. 
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proge nitor of the Negro race. He has reasoned straight on, 
antil, as usual, he has placed himself entirely on the other 
side of the question. ‘The reader has no doubt perceived 
that he has let the truth out in an unguarded moment, with- 
out observing it. 

C.” should not be ignorant of the fact, that it is a dis- 
puted point whether the name Cush, given to Negroes in 
Egypt, has any relation to Cush the son of Ham. The Cush 
of the Hebrews, (as “C.” and all authorities tell us,) as well 
as the Ethiopia, is age with great indistinetness to Egypt, 
Arabia Petrea, Nubia, Nigritia, Abyssinia, Arabia Proper, 
Persia, Chusistan, Se ythia, Bactria, Assyria, India, and al- 
most every country of the Eastern African and Asiatic con- 
tinents. 

This range takes in (as far as is known) most of the 
densely populated parts of the old world, including Egypt, 
India and China, whose contemporaneous records, “the best 
authorities tellus, go back to a period coeval with and 
even prior to the “lower chronology” of the reviewer. And 
in this range, too, were to be found, at this remote epoch, (as 
now,) not only an immense population,* but all the com- 
plexions and physical conformations of the human race. 

Which, let it be asked, is the most rational opinion? C’ 
that Cush should, at this early day, have populated all Ps 
countries,—or Dr. Nott’s, that dark coloured races (origin- 
ally distinct) existed in Africa and perhaps in Asia ? 

After taking a philosophical retrospect of C’s. “outline of 
the true historical question”, we should, on his supposition, 
be compelled to conclude that the procreative powers of 
Cush and his descendants were really almost superhuman ! 
But, on a grave question of this kind, it is not intended to 
make serious difficulties, or to be obstinate about points of 
minor importance. ‘The admission might possibly, there- 
fore, be made, that Ham means both black and 
the further admissions, also, of the near relationship of Cush 
to Ham, and the well-known amorous propensities of the 
present Negro race; but still we do not think that we are, 
in the “present state of the science of natural history”, bound 


either “reasonably” or “logically” to go the full length of 





* It was at this time, some 23 or 2500 years B. C., that Egypt could spare 
100,000 men to build a pyramid, which required twenty years for its con- 
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the credulous reviewer. “Justice and fairness” to Cush, as 
well as “scientific truth”, forbid it. 
If any reliance be placed on the authority of Mr. Gliddon, 


“In hieroglyphics, Cush means exclusive ly African races in gen- 
eral, and negroes in particular, 
‘Kush, barbarian co _ y, perverse race,’ 
is inscribed over Negro captives. 


Although the reviewer attaches no weight to the fact of 
the distinctness of the races mori illy and physically, at a 
remote date, to Dr. Nott’s view of the subject it is all-impor- 
tant. He has no evidence in Revelation of any miracle be- 
ing performed to this effect, and if he can trace these differ- 
ences up very near to C’s. date of the deluge, he will have 
to look out for dry Jand to stand upon. There must neces- 
sarily be time allowed for the multiplication, dispersion 
and physical changes of mankind. He tells us that phy- 
sical causes are sufficient to account for the physical changes, 
without the aid of miracles, although he seems rather in- 
clined, by way of precaution, to hold the latter in reserve. 
Dr. Morton says: 


“Necroes are abund: intly represented on the pictorial delineations 
of Egyptian monuments of every epoch,—complexion, features and 
expression. These, and every other attribute of the race, are de pict- 
ed precisely as we are accustomed to see them in our daily walks. 
Indeed, were we to judge by the drawings alone, we might suppose 
them to have been exec ute d but yesterday; and yet some of these 
vivid delineations are nearly 3500 y ears old.—and moreover, as if 1 
enforce the distinction of race by direct contrast, they are placed side 
by side with people of the purest Caucasian features.” 

“The delineations of Negroes which are supposed to be of the most 
ancient, have not yet been identified with the epoch to which they 
belong. Such are those ina tomb at Thebes, of the age of Amon- 
tuanch, an ‘unplaced king’ who is suppesed to date prior to the 16th 
dynasty, and consequently more than 2000 years before Christ—(see 
Rosellini.) There is, however, a difference of opinion on this point, 
but we can refer with confidence and certainty to the celebrated ‘Pro- 
cession’ of the age of Thotmes the 4th, at Thebes, in which Negroes 
are represented as tribute-bearers to that monarch, at a period which 
date s ahout 1700 years before our era.” 

“That the Chinese had commercial intercourse with the Egyptians, 
in very early times, is beyond question ; for vessels of Chinese porce- 
lain, with inscriptions in that language, have been repeatedly found 
n the Theban catacombs. Yet, in every instance wherein we detect 
Mongolians on the monuments, they are represented as foreigners 
und enemies.” pp. 61, 62, 63—Op. Cit. 


Morton gives, also, copies of drawings, showing the 
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same features, etc., of Chinese and Negroes, which are seen 
in those races at the present day. 

These facts are proven by Champollion, Rosellini, Wilk- 
inson, Gliddon, Hoskins, and others, and will hardly be dis- 
puted. Dr. Morton says also: 

“That there was extensive and long-continued intercourse between 
the Hindoos and Egyptians, is beyond a question.” 


But one of the most conclusive arguments, (which there 
is not time to dwell upon,) is the fact established by Dr. 
Morton, “that not only are the national characteristics of all 
these families of men distinctly figured on the monu- 
ments,” “but that all of them, except the Scythians and 
Phenicians, have been identified in the catacombs.” 

We have already given the conclusion which Dr. M. has 
arrived at, after his Jaborious and impartial investigation,— 
viz: that 

“The physical or organic characters which distinguish the several 
races of men, are as old as the oldest records of our species.” 


Now, let any one be asked, not biassed by preconceived 
opinions, to say, even from this limited and imperfect array 
of facts, where stands the “lower chronology” of the review- 
er, and his authority Mr. Chapin? They do not, at the 
present day, “deserve a hearing on the subject.” 

The reviewer next, in his ardent pursuit after “truth,” 
passing by the “new facts” and other important points of 
the diserssion, takes Dr. Nott severely to task for the mis- 
applicaticn of certain terms used in natural history. He 
has no desire to claim more merit than is justly due him, 
and as these terms have but little to do with the natural 
history of man, Dr. Nott has no objection to plead guilty to 
this charge. It really gives some gratification to make this 
concession, for the idea of turning “C.” loose without an 
inch of integument on him, would be very sad. 

The author of the “two lectures” has studied with some 
care the natural history of the human race, and knows how 
the question in dispute stands,—and for the purpose of ascer- 
taining analogies, effects of climate on animals and plants, 
etc., has read as much natural history as he thought neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the subject; but confesses 
that he has not, like the able reviewer, “studied, systematized 
and digested it as a science”, in all its varied departments 
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and bearings. He might also add, that he had no idea that 
two hastily got up popular lectures, delivered in an uncivil- 
ized region so far west of North-Carolina, would meet with 
such distinguished consideration in a proud Quarterly,— 
otherwise he might have made more free use of a dictionary 
of scientific terms. 

To those who have not seen the lectures, it is impossible 
for Dr. Nott to do himself justice on many points, in so 
short a space. So far from attacking the veracity of Scrip- 
ture, he endeavored to show that not one of his positions 
necessarily conflicted with the Bible, and certainly not more 
than other scientific facts which were admitted. He argued 
that “universal terms” are often used in Scripture to signify 
only a part, a very large amount in number or quantity ; 
and he not only brought forward the authority of m: ny learn- 
ed divines, but many examples, to prove that “all,” “every 
one,” “the whole,” and such like expressions, are very often 
used to denote a “great many,” or a “large proportion”, 
and that this being admitted, such a construction might just 
as well be applied to what is said of the whole human race, 
as to any thingelse. We know that the “whole earth” often 
means a very limited portion of it. He stated that many 
had supposed that the Mosaic account referred to the Adamic 
race, without asserting that there were not others in exist- 
ence. He argued farther that new creations of animals and 
plants had taken place since the Deluge, and that he did not 
see why other races of men might not also have been cre- 
ated since,—and that, too, without the knowledge of Moses, 
to whom (if commentators are to be relied on) revelation did 
not extend beyond the knowledge of his day, in matters of 
science as well as in geographical and many other bri inches 
of knowledge. 

This article is drawing rapidly to a conclusion, but before 
the parting we oe with the amiable critic, who is left with 
great reluctance, Dr. N. would direct attention to the follow- 
ing paragraphs, in which will be found a number of inter- 
esting facts, “systematized and digested.” He says: 

“As we do not deem it necessary for the defence of Scripture, to 
maintain the universality of the Deluge, nor to suppose it more ex- 
tensive than was necessary for the destruction of the human race, 
nor to deny the exertion of creative power in the reproduction of 
pl ints and animals after that event, we shall not follow our author in 
the consideration of those topics. We must, however, take some 
votice of his science as brought to bear on them. He argues the 
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question on the supposition that fossile remains are antediluvian, and 
sustains himself by a page or more of quotations from Pritchard. 
He has given us no reference to volume or page, and we have not 
Pritchard’s works at hand, but we suspect he has quoted from the 

‘st volume, published some twenty years since, if we recollect 
aright. But whenever published, we fee l confident the distinguished 
author would not utter the same oe cuage now, and, if he did, that 
he would not be entitled to a hearing on the subject of Ge ology. But 
as the doctrine of the antediluvian origin of fossile remains is en- 
dorsed by Dr. Nott, although discarded by all Geologists of note, and 
utterly untenable, we shall venture a few remarks upon it. 

‘All Naturalists admit the following facts,’ says the Lecturer, and 
quotes from Pritchard as follows: 

‘The remains of animals found in the oldest strata or those deposi- 
ted in the earliest period, are known to display a very simple structure, 
and are very remote from their present forms. At successive periods 
the nature of anirnals became more complete, or rather more compli- 
cate, and more approaching those at present in existence. Many ot 
the species which existed before the flood are now extinct, and new 
ones have risen up—nearly all the carnivora, for instance, are post 
deluvian.’ p. 20 

The premises are all correct, but the last sentence is an extreme 
10n sequitur. We cannot be mistaken in its import, for on the same 
page we have the following from the same author: 

‘It is known that the fossile remains of animals, which have been 
discovered in various parts of the earth, and which appear to be rel- 
ics of the antediluvian world, chiefly belonged to species different 
from those which now exist. These species were probably extermi- 
nated in that great catastrophe.’ 

By the first passage, we learn that there are several series of fossile 
remains, successively characterised by more complex structure. We 
know from the researches of Geologists, and are so informed, indeed. 
in this same passage, that these several series occupy distinct strata 
n the earth. It must follow from these facts, that the several series 
ived and pe = d successively. Geologists tell us that the formations 
in which they are found, were made by gradual deposition in long 
periods, and at roa g intervals. Who can imagine, then, that the fiood, 
which continued but a few months, could have produced all these regu- 
lar strata, depositing animals of the most simple structure at the 
hottom. and above this the remainder in regular orde) up to the most 
perfect. In order to such effects, the regularity and vastness of which 
can be appreciated only by the practical Geologist, one set must have 
lived and pe rished, and an interval ensue long enough to allow the 
formation of ac omple te stratum, and then be followed by a new race 
which flourishes for an indefinite period, when it follows the fate of 

S prodecessor. Did the Noachian deluge continue lone enough. as 


well as intermit at various epochs, for the accomplishment of such 


ear 
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results tag 

In order to do the reviewer justice, this long extract had 
to be given from his critique. He here, as will be seen, 
garbles a portion of the language of Mr. Pritchard which 
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is quoted in the lectures, for the purpose of charging dis- 
graceful ignorance upon Mr. Pritchard as well as Dr. N., 
and suppresses the following paragraph of Pritchard on the 
same page, which plainly contradicts his false assertions. 
Here is the extract from Pritchard : 

“It seems,” says he, “to be fully proved, by geological researches, 
that repeated creations have taken place, and that the organized tribes 
in existence have more than once perished, to make room for a new 
order of beings. It seems probable, and in some instances evident, 
that these epochs or revolutions in nature, have been accompanied 
or preceeded by inundations and other catastrophes. Such events 
may have contributed to prepare the earth for supporting new tribes 
of organized creatures. After each of these changes in its physical 
condition, it has given birth to races different from those which before 
existed, and adapted to the circumstances of its new state. We may 
therefore conclude, that after the last deluge, a similar renewal of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ensued.” See p. 20, Lectures, 


In the face of this paragraph, he charges Mr. P. and Dr. 
N. with ignorance of these fundamental truths of geology,— 
charges them with attributing all fossile remains to the ‘flood 
of Noah, etc.; a string of nonsensical ideas never surpassed 
any where. 

The reviewer is correct in supposing that Dr. Nott had 
quoted from “a volume” of Mr. P. which was published 
nearly twenty years ago, and which is the last edition until 
one now in course of publication, but not yet completed. 
He is, however, happy to inform “C.”, that he now has the 
last edition as far as published, and shall take great pleasure 
in giving him an extract from it. Mr. P., after going over, 
in this edition, very much the same train of facts and rea- 
soning, though extended and expressed in different language, 
says: 


“Now, if it be allowed to have been a part of the order of things 
in remote ages of the world, that the creation of organized beings, 
either partially or universally, should be renewed at different periods, 
as the sequel of some great cataclysms, or perhaps in consequence 
of some physical changes in the surface of our planet, which had 
rendered it an appropriate habitation for beings of a different organi- 
zation from those which had previously existed in it,—there is noth- 
ing remote from this analogy in the supposition, that after the last 
great De luge which has o overwhelmed the earth, a similar renovation 
should have taken place. 


Here is the language of the last edition, and with all due 
deference to the learning of the reviewer, it is said, that he 
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will probably not find a single geologist to agree with him 
in the opinion, that Mr. Pritchard, whose work is said by 
the able reviewer, Sir James Johnson, to have no parallel in 
point of labor and learning,—Mr. Pritchard, who has been 
writing on these subjects for nearly or quite forty years,— 
whose works have been translated into all the languages of 
Europe, and every where quoted as the highest authority,— 
“ts not entitled to a hearing”! 

,Mr. Pritchard certainly does say that all the fossile re- 
mains are of anf¢ediluvian origin, and Dr. N. certainly “en- 
dorses” this opinion, but neither of them have said any 
thing, which could have been construed by a less ingenious 
mind than that of “C.”, so as to convey the idea that they 
believed the fossile remains to be consequences of the Noa- 
chian Deluge. “C.” would do well to state, if these remains 
were not antediluvian, when were they? Certainly not 
post-diluvian,—according to common understanding, ante 
may and does cover an indefinite period of, in fact all pre- 
vious, time. 

After exposing still farther the errors of Pritchard,—tell- 
ing us that the flood of Noah has left no traces at all upon 
the earth,—that Pritchard ought to have said “antedemiur- 


gic” instead of antediluvian, etc., etc.,—he continues : 


“We are not, therefore, required by any geological facts, as Dr. N. 
supposes, to infer that any new creation has taken place since the 
Deluge.” 


“C,” may possibly here be favored with a new idea, which 
will do something towards reconciling the “two contradic- 
tory schemes of Geology, upon the assumption of which he 
did not discover he was arguing his subject”, and which he 
has had the modesty to charge to Dr. Nott’s account. 

“C.” admits that the animals were not all in the ark, and 
we should like to be informed where they were during this 
long-continued Deluge? They must have swam all this 
time, or been drowned and made room for a “new creation.” 
Now, as Dr. N. agrees with those who believe that there 
have been several deluges, and that it is not improbable there 
may be several more, he should be under great obligation to 
the reviewer, if he could teach him how to swim through 
one of these cataclysms. 

No language can possibly be stronger than that of the 
Bible to prove the universality of the Deluge, and if “C.” 
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asks for latitude of construction here, the Jecturer has just 
as much right to claim the same privilege to prove his posi- 
tions. He was perfectly aware that “C.” “easily removes 
these difficulties by received theories’—but admitting the 
supposition that the Deluge was not universal, the question 
suggests itself, where was it? If “all the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up”—if the waters “prevailed fifteen 
cubits upwards, and the mountains were covered”—it must 
unquestionably have covered a very large portion of, if not 
the whole world. Now, if the reviewer will fix any rea- 
sonable bounds, there will be little difficulty in finding ani- 
mals now on the earth which were not in Noah’s ark, and 
which can not swim for a year. 

The fact is that “C.” and others of his school, are con- 
stantly explaining difficulties by “received theories”—(theo- 
ries that are constantly receding as science advances, )—and, 
unlike divines of truly enlarged views, are frowning down 
honest investigation, when they would act much more wise- 
ly in acknowledging their ignorance, and the difficulties of 
these points, and thus place the Bible at once upon a broad, 
solid and lasting foundation, where it could and would stand. 

The learned reviewer, after exterminating Mr. Pritchard, 
Dr. N. and their Lilliputian school, thus pours forth one of 
his “merited rebukes”: 

“Having now proved that our author (Dr. N.) is not acquainted 
with Geology, and before shown that he knows nothing of any branch 
of Natural History, we take the liberty of asking him by what au- 
thority, or with what propriety, he has so often ventured to dogmatize 
in the name of naturalists,” etc., etc. 


After pausing to take breath, he finds a ready assistant in 
Professor Sedgwick, and dashes down with one of his phil- 
ipics upon his prey : 


“There is another class of men who pursue Geology by a nearer 
road, and are guided by a different light. Well-intentioned they may 
be, but they have betrayed no small self-sufficiency, along with a 
shameful want of knowledge of the fundamental facts they presume 
to write about......The Buggs and the Penns, the Nolans and the For- 
mans, and some others of the same class, have committed the folly 
and the sin of dogmatizing in matters they have not personally ex- 
amined, and, at the utmost, know only at second hand, and of pre- 
tending to teach mankind on points where they themselves are unin- 
structed.” 


Here Dr. Nott concludes the discussion. At another time 
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he hopes to follow it up with an article, which shall be oc- 
cupied more with the Natural History of Man than with the 
attacks of ungenerous criticism. He would have avoided 
this discussion,—it was forced on him. Contrary to his 
wishes or intention, it was made to assume a religious char- 
acter, and he himself charged with views hostile to the truths 
of the Bible,—the Bible, for which he has ever had the 
highest veneration, and whose precepts, he trusts, he has 
never wilfully slighted. He has been wounded and injured 
by the unfairest imputations, and he would leave the con- 
science of the reviewer to be searched by Him, to whom 
alone all things are manifest. With those capable of appre- 
ciating scientific truths, Dr. Nott rests this vindication with 
entire confidence. 
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Art. VI1.—Tue Nortuern Paciric: Carirornia, ORE- 
GON AND THE OREGON QUESTION. 

The History of Oregon and California, and the other 
Territories on the North- West coast of North-America ; 
accompanied by a ge ograph ical view and map of those 
countries, and a number of documents as proofs and il- 
lustrations of the History. By Roperr Greennow. 
Boston : Chas. C. Little & James Brown. London: John 
Murray. 1845. 

The Oregon Question: or a statement of the British 
Claims to the Oregon Territory, in opposition to the 
pretensions of the government of the United States of 
America. With a chronological table and map of the 
Territory. By ‘Tuomas Faconer, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law of Lincoln’s Inn, Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, etc. New-York: William ‘l'aylor, No. 2 Astor 
House. 1845. 

History of Oregon Territory, etc., ete. By Tuos. J. 
Farnuam, Esg. New-York: J. Winchester. 1845. 
History of Oregon, Geographical and Political, ete. 
By Geo. Witkes. New-York: W.H.Colyer. 1845. 
The Narrative of the Exploring Expedition under 
Wilkes, vols. 4 and 5. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1845. 

Astoria ; or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. By WasuinetTon Irvine. Philad.: 
Carey, Lea& Blanchard. 2 vols. 1836. 

History of the Expedition under the command of Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke. By Arcu. M’Vickar. 2 vols. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. 

Letters and Sketches: with a narrative of a ye ar’s 
residence among the Indian tribes of the Roeky Moun- 
tains. By P.J.De Smet,8.1. Philadelphia: M. Fi- 
thian. 1843. 





Wiru the map of North-America extended before us, the 
attention is at once attracted to the great natural divisions 
by which it is characterized, and by which so large a portion 
of its civilization and advancement have been determined. 
Bisecting the continent through its middle latitudes, a line 
of Jake and river navigation separates the chilled and fee bly 
populated regions of the North from the extensively flour 
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ishing ones of the American States. To the Eastward, an 
extent of sea-coast, washed by the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, stretches out through thirty degrees, in bays and 
capes and harbors and sounds, from Newfoundland to the 
Florida reefs. Northward and Southward, in the interior of 
the continent, a magnificent stream with its four thousand 
miles of waters—with its branches and its tributaries through 
regions of unequalled fertility, rippling in their scarce dis- 
cerned sources, alike on the rugged Alleghany heights and 
the wild ridges of the Rocky mountains. Here, where the 
torrent sweeps downward to the Gulf of Mexico, the famed 
valley of the Mississippi spreads out, with all the civiliza- 
tion of the white man, his arts and his commerce and his 
letters,—his cities and his towns and their thronged popula- 
tion. Here, in this great “valley” country, and eastward of 
it along the Atlantic shores to the great lakes, has a nation, 
in the providence of God, grown up with amazing rapidity 
to greatness and to power ;—a nation with resources and 
enterprizes unlimited,—with a system of government and 
laws new in the annals of the world ;—a nation which is to 
exercise upon the destinies of mankind an inconceivable in- 
fluence. 

To the remote Westward, from the Equatorial climes to 
the Frozen Ocean, mountain chains, terrific in their heights 
and their desolations, present their formidable sides,—the 
“backbone” of the American continent,—terminating here 
in the island groups of the Southern Atlantic, the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico; there, in the North-West Pa- 
cific group, the Aleutian and Eastern Asiatic Isles. West- 
ward still of these mountain ranges, unexplored, uninhabit- 
ed, plains, vallies and prairies, deserts and rugged heights, 
run onward to the verge of the Pacific Ocean. 

For the empire and the mastery of these domains, Euro- 
pean powers have struggled with each other. Blood has 
been poured out,—blood, the best and the purest, on the in- 
satiable altars of trans-atlantic ambition. At the opening of 
the eighteenth century, the upper great division of the con- 
tinent above the lakes, had settled down into the occupation 
of France and England. England asserting her rights be- 
yond this to the Atlantic coasts, and westward of them with- 
out limit: France perfecting her rights to the waters of the 
Mississippi and all its great valley. There was another 
nation, too, not Jess solicitous of position,—Spain. ‘To her 
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had been assigned the Florida peninsula,—the vast and un- 
defined regions of the Pacific Ocean,—the Gulf of Mexico, 
and downward to South-America and the islands of the 
West-Indies. The century had not long passed away, before 
another phasis was presented. France had disappeared from 
the continent,—Spain been driven from her Atlantic seats,— 
Russia had entered a claim for an extent of north-west ter- 
ritory unlimited,—and a new nation, starting into being, was 
prepared to contest the sovereignty of the rest. 

It was to Spanish navigators that Europe, in the fifteenth 
century, owed the precious boon of a Western world. Dur- 
ing that century, the two greatest maritime powers in the 
world were Spain and Portugal. Both of them were ambi- 
tious and far-reaching in theirschemes. Both were project- 
ing enterprizes in distant seas. Soon they began to consider 
the empire of the ocean, and all its rights, as theirs alone. 
In the treaty of Tordesillas, 1494, they settled between them 
how much each was to have. From a point reckoned from 
the Cape de Verde islands to the eastward, the rights of trade, 
discovery, etc., were assigned to Portugal,—all to the west- 
ward of that limit was the monopoly of Spain. Thus might 
these two nations unmolested pursue their enterprizes on 
the coasts of Africa or the American seas. Adinirably was 
this arrangement projected, had there been but two nations 
in the world. Like Abraham and Lot, they might have 
meted it out as they willed. But the case was otherwise. A 
growing power in Europe had begun even then to contem- 
plate with dissatisfaction these arbitrary schemes. On her 
“sea-girt isle”, England grew indignant ata movement which 
was to exclude her forever from the rich commerce of the 
Indies, and the untold wealth of a new hemisphere. She 
grew indignant, and little heeded the exclusive policy and 
the restrictive systems of her arrogant but enterprising neigh- 
bors. ‘Then came the emulation of nations in the pathway 
and the progress of discovery. 

The nations began to colonize. The Eastern shores of 
North-America presented admirable facilities for this. The 
fishing grounds, the harbors, the lakes, the bays, the rich 
agricultural soils and genial climes, the rivers and river 
navigation, all attracted a greedy population, and scattered 
colony after colony over the whole Atlantic region. Notso 
with the Pacific countries of America. Long were they a 
terra incognita. It was not until Cortes, sated with blood 
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and slaughter in the acquisition of his Mexican empire, turn- 
ed his attention here, that the uncertain gloom was dissi- 
pated. It was not until the Eastern coast of the continent 
had been searched, in the Northern regions, in those about 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama, for a pas- 
sage through from ocean to ocean, that the Straits of Magel- 
lan were discovered, and the coasts of the Pacific opened to 
European enterprize. 

By land and by water, Cortes sent out parties from Mexico, 
for the exploration of countries to the North-West. ‘There 
Indian stories located mines of gold and nations of untold 
wealth. The Spaniard’s appetite was sharpened. Miserable 
toils and failures were all that accrued to him from the search 
and Cortes was content at last to abandon it, with the ac- 
quisition alone of the gulf and peninsula of California. The 
sixteenth century had not passed away, however, before 
Spanish navigators had reached the higher latitudes of the 
Pacific Ocean. The romance of F'onte’s passage from ocean 
to ocean had received currency, and the searcely less ficti- 
tious narrative of old De Fuca circulated. England’s buc- 
eanier chieftain, Drake, had already stolen a sail upon the 
Spanish captains. For one hundred years, Europe was too 
much occupied at home to continue these enterprizes. But, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, North-Western Amer 
ica began to occupy a position of importance in its eyes, and 
became the seat of discoveries and negotiations interesting 
and important to all the world. ‘ 

Eastward and Westward of the Rocky mountains, nature 
has wonderfully contrasted her favors and exhibited her 
obvious partialities. On the one part, a region stretches out 
for the most in genial climes and soils, in rare agricultural 
plats, in hill and in plain country, and gentle undulations, 
with rivers and lakes and coasts and havens, unsurpassed, if 
equalled, on the globe; with population and wealth and 
high destinies; with all that God can crown the wants of 
man. On the other part, uninhabited and uninhabitable, 
wildernesses abounding, deserts barren, broken and wild, 
arid heights and precipices, mountain ridges where the rains 
of heaven seldom descend,—where the irrigating and re- 
freshing streams seldom make their way, murmuring onward 
in sweet music to the ocean. In wilds such as these, the 
savage himself is seldom invited to roam, and the adventur 
ous enterprize of the white man is frightened away 
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gut not all the country which stretches outward to the 
Pacific, from the bases of the Cordilleras, the Rocky or the 
Chippewan mountains, is such as this. Nature seldom cre- 
ates a howling wilderness, but interposes somewhere her 
gardens and her |awns. She delights not alone in the feat- 
ures of the terrible,—she luxuriates in her lines of beauty 
and her tints of loveliness. If she piles up her rocks and 
her mountains, Ossa upon Pelion, sky high, she slopes them 
down in undulating lawns and landscapes,—she surrounds 
the desolation with flowery meads, and blesses her children 
with a smile as they emerge from the dark vallies and 
shadows of her frowns. ‘To the westward of the headlands 
which supply the waters of the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico, there are regions of garden country hither and thi- 
ther, where the bright colors of nature exhibit themselves, 
and the streams ripple along the banks of verdant vallies 
and fertile plains,--where the river leaves the stream, and 
over its falls and its cataracts rushes onward in impetuous 
career to the ocean,—-where luxuriant forests and rank soils 
alternate amid navigable streams,—where sunshine and 
health have taken up their domain,—where the civilized 
man has marked the spot with his hamlet and his village 
and his town, and all their cheerful influences and delight- 
ful associations. 

To the Westward of the Rocky mountains, the fiat of 
Deity has not doomed all to a dreary and irrecoverable ster- 
ility. The oasis blooms in its midst. ‘The curse which fell 
upon the earth for the transgressions of man, has not left it 
all here a hopeless region of wildness and desolation. 

In contemplating this Western division of the continent, 
the suggestion is an obvious one, that it has in no degree 
eccupied that position in the eyes of the world which the 
future, and not the remote future, will assign it. The pro- 
gress of population has been from the Atlantic States and 
through the valley of the Mississippi. In detached groups, 
that population is already verging upon the Pacific shores. 
The densely peopled regions of the East are regarding with 
fonder eyes these remote borders, and indulging vague but 
stimulating dreams of prosperity and enterprize in their 


midst. Empire and affluence there, are the visions which 
flit before the fancies of thos vhost struggles have hitherto 
been for existence solely. Disappointed or not, these cher- 


ished anticipations will, in any case, largely influence the 
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stinies of the country around which they centre. Specu- 
la tion may be lost in the atte mpt to determine the political 
prospects and political relations of a region so remote. Na- 
tions may divide empire throughout its extent,—but this how 
problematical! European maritime powers may gain a 
footing there, colonize, and govern the whole,—a vagary 
even less substantial than the last. We may not undertake 
to solve the question ourselves. But we would say, if we 
did, that the progress of things hitherto in North-America, 
indicate far different destinies. The principles of republi- 
canism deeply sown and universally germinating here, point 
toa new order of things. The Atlantic and the Pacific 
States will unite under a common empire, and have a com- 
mon destiny. A magnificent republic will stretch out its 
giant arms Northward and Southward, and Eastward and 
Westward, gathering in and nourishing and elevating the 
millions of human beings, whom Providence is rearing up 
throughout these widedomains. But we pause—it may not 
be thus. One other destiny there is, and the index has 
sometimes pointed towards it,—there may be many republics, 
The Rocky mountains furnish a grand natural boundary 
for at least two of them; other natural boundaries there are 
on either side, which might determine more numerous po- 
litical divisions. In any case, however, and beyond all 
doubt, it may be assumed that the Western or Pacific region 
of North-America, belongs to the destinies of that continent, 
and that the destinies of that continent, under God, are in 
the hands of the people who inhabit it, and in theirs alone. 
We return to the map. ‘The Pacific countries of the con- 
tinent we have been considering, have, until lately, been 
scarcely explored. Within the last quarter of a century, 
the new interest which has been manifested towards them 
has somewhat reversed the case. Light has been more abun- 
dantly shed. The physical features, the soil, the inhabitants, 
the products of those divisions, have grown familiar. The 
enterprizes in that direction, and their results, will, in the 
progress of this sketch, come fully before us. At this stage 
of our progress, we shall hurriedly glance at the physical 
or geographical characteristics which mark the whole region, 
and which must have a deep and abiding interest for all. 
Many there are, we think, whose opportunities have not yet 
allowed them to become familiar with the subject. ‘This, 
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to us, will be a sufficient apology for occupying their atten- 
tion. 

Glancing the eye upward from the Isthmus of Panama, 
there arrests the attention the peninsula regions of Guate- 
mala, Yucatan, and the extensive domains of Mexico. 
Throughout these wide territories of bastard republicanism, 
revolution and despotism ; of gold mines and pauperism ; 
of slavery and ill-defined notions of freedom; of internal 
discord, shaking every thing to pieces; and of iron rods in 
the hands of dictators and oligarchys; in these regions, 
blessed by nature but cursed by man, are the remnants of 
those proud Spaniards, mixed up and debased, who, under 
Cortes, carried devastation and empire into the Western 
world,—there retaining, in the nineteenth century, the posi- 
tion assumed by violence in the sixteenth,—there inviting, 
by their arrogance and pride and their real weakness, the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon footstep. ‘The question is an 


I 
interesting one for the speculative,—how long an empire, 


such as we have described, can be supported ? The shadows 
and outlines and dim forms, which coming events throw 


out before them, have already challenged the most serious 


regard. We would not dwell upon the subject. 
Proportionate with the Eastern projection of Florida, and 
almost in the same latitude with it, the narrow neck of land 
which constitutes the peninsula of California juts outward 
from the continent. To the Northward and to the North- 
Eastward, and, as yet, to an extent not clearly defined, are 
the remaining portions of California. ‘Towards this section 
two nations have of late exhibited a partiality, rather un- 
pleasing to each other and to the government which assumes 
the sovereignty,—Great Britain and the United States. Of 
the movements of the former there has been some uncer- 
tainty. We know determinately the proceedings of our own 
covernment. In 1835, Mr. Forsyth offered the Mexican 
authorities five millions of dollars for the whole country of 
California. In 1842, laboring under an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding, Capt. Jones, of the American navy, seized upon 
the post and fortifications of Monteroy, and floated over 
them, for a while, the banner of the “stripes and stars.” The 
matter was soon after satisfactorily explained. California, 
then, belongs to our subject. It is an important portion of 
Western America, and, in all probability, must blend its 
destinies with the regions which reach far Northward be- 
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yond it. We shall be warranted in dwelling upon the coun- 
try much longer than its merits would at first appear to 
deserve. 

The restless spirit of Cortes was not long content with 
his triumplis over the empire of Montezuma. His enterprize 
was directed to the Gulf of California, which his fleets navi- 
gated throughout. Beyond the gulf, they passed into the 
great river opening into it,—the Colorado of the West. On 
either side of this gulf, the settlements attempted for many 
years were unsuccessful. The attention of the Jesuits was 


at Jast turned in that direction. 'The restless enterprize of 


this society did much, very soon, to advance the condition 
and make known to the world the territories into which 
they found entrance. Soon were their establishments in a 
prosperous state. They had began to operate upon the na- 
tives,—to civilize them, and to herald the doctrines of the 
cross in their midst. These labors were not without their 
reward, but the jealousy of the political intrigues of the 
order in Europe, banished them from Portugal, from Spain, 
and from the Spanish possessions of California. The fifteen 
or twenty stations which the Jesuits had supported with 
their churches and forts and store-houses, etc., now passed 
into the hands of the Dominicans. The Indian tribes which 
had been reduced into a partial civilization, by the severest 
but perhaps the only efficient agencies, now relapsed as 


rapidly as they had advanced, and when the revolution of 


1822 severed Spain from her trans-atlantic provinces, and 


California had united under the Mexican Constitution of 


1824, the Indians, set free from all restraints, indulged their 


natural vices, and the missions fell entirely into decay. 


When Santa Anna trampled under foot the Constitution of 


1824, California made a show of resistance, but at last yield- 
ed to the wily policy of the dictator. Since then, in common 
with the other Mexican States, she has been the theatre of 
continual revolutions. Even while we write, a movement 
is reported in progress for her entire emancipation from 
Mexican misrule. 

The population of California is not all aboriginal, or 
Spanish. Foreigners have been attracted, by the facilities 
of trade, etc., to make settlements in the country, to the no 
small annoyance of the Mexican authorities. At the pre- 
sent moment, the whole population is not above thirty thou- 
sand, of which only a very small portion are Europeans. 
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California has a small commercial intercourse with the Uni- 
ted States. Merchant ships bring from there hides, tallow, 
etc., the abundant productions of continental California, in 
exchange for our manufactured articles. The American fur 
traders, from the vicinities of Missouri, have their hunters, 
trappers, etc., scattered throngh much of the territory, and 
especially in the vicinity of the Colorado river. 
Whether California will ever become of any great impor- 
tance in the history of the world, or advance to any conspi- 
cuous position, either agriculturaily, commercially or politi- 
cally, is susceptible of the greatest doubt. To Mexico, from 
remoteness of position and other causes, it must ever be of 
trifling importance. In itself, it has little prospect beyond a 
nerveless imbecility. ‘To great commercial nations, the fine 
harbors opened along its coast on the Pacific, for the protec- 
tion of merchant ships and navies in their distant Indian 
voyages, will always be attractive. Its intermediate position, 
too, between the fur trading posts of North-West America, 
and the fisheries of the Southern ocean, as well as its prox- 
imity to the Sandwich group of Islands, are relative advan- 
tages of highest consideration. What remains to be said 
about the territory, may be summed up in a few words, 
Scarcely a country in the world is cursed with a soil more 
hopelessly sterile. Every thing is burned up fromthe want 
of rain. For years at a time, scarcely a cloud breaks into 
showers. Spots there are, fertile spots spoken of, along the 
banks of the Colorado ; but of the Colorado and its vicinities 
little is known. 'The country watered by that stream, and 
stretching upwards to the mountains, is almost an unexplored 
wilderness. Where artificial irrigation is possible, agricul- 
ture, it is thought, will thrive. — the Pacific coast, in the 
vicinity of St. Francisco Bay, ©, and at San Bernard, 34°, 
there are favored sites. In the heart of the country rich 
veins of gold ore exist, and on the Gulf of California pearls 
of rare beauty and preciousness have ever been afforded. 
We have been considering the Southern points of the 
Pacific coasts of North-America. In passing at once to 
those of its most Northern latitude, we omit for the time all 
notice of the intervening section, of late the centre of so 
much interest both in the old and the new world—Oregon. 
This section we postpone to the concluding sheets of our 
article, where we shall have full space and opportunity to 
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liscuss it at large. For the present, we fix ourselves at a 
Northern point. 

Cut off from the rest of the continent, by a line running 
from the 54th parallel of latitude, and nearly along the Pa- 
cific coast to Mount St. Elias,x—Northward thence to the 
Frozen Ocean,—Russian America commands the northern- 
inost waters of the Pacific Ocean and their numerous islands, 
The climate of these regions, though bleak and cold intol- 
erably, isin general conceived to possess the advantage over 
those of similar latitudes on the other side of the continent, 
Acriculturally, the condition of all Russian America is hope- 
less. Rugged, mountainous, frozen, civilization will stop 
short 6: this, and dreary wildernesses stretch outward to the 
pole. Russia was first introduced to this country by the 
Rcbedien of Behring and Tchirikoff, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Soon, the rich advantages of the fur 
trade were suggested. [Individual and national enterprize 
made the most of them. In 1799, the Russian American 
Trading Company was incorporated. ‘The company is en- 
dowed with the trade and the government of the whole 
country. Its settlements and factories for the fur trade and 
_— ries abound. ‘The natives are all under its control, and 

duced to a condition of cruel and irresponsible bond- 
age. Improvements, — ver, hi ve of late been made in 
their prospe cts. South of Behring’s Straits, the company: ’s 
establi shme nts are tw ts “Six in number, having under sub- 
jection 730 Russians, 1440 Creoles, and 11,000 Aborigines. 
The furs are collected and transported to Kamschatka, Si- 





beria, Russia in Europe, and sometimes, by permission, to 
Canton. The chief town of all Russian America is Sitka, 
with a population of one thousand, with fortifications, ship 
yards, arsenals, etc., and a magnificent church. <A school 


system, libraries and philosophical apparatus, located here, 
are highly creditable to the company. Great Britain has, 
as a matter of course, obtained an interest in Russian Amer- 
ica. She has leased from the company that portion of its 
territory which is on the coast, and pays an annual rent in 
furs obtained on the possessions of her Hudson’s Bay Com- 
any. Russia has been compelled to enter into several 
treaties and conventions in relation to these possessions, On 
one occasion, she asserted her claims to all the country as 


far southward as the 46° of latitude.* The claim being 


t Romanzoff’s proposal to Mr. Adams, 1810. Greenhow, 275 p. 
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treated as preposterous, she was content at last, in the con- 
ventions of 1824 and 25, with the United States and with 
Great Britain, to accept the 54° as the limits of her most 
southern excursion. On a misconstruction of these con- 
ventions, she has of late prohibited English and American 
vessels from frequenting these regions for fishery or trade,— 
a proceeding which has elicited protests from both govern- 
ments. 

We might now take up the Oregon region, and expose 
in one fair and complete view the many particulars in rela- 
tion to it, which have of late been brought to light,—its 
history, population, soil, products, climate, agriculture, com- 
merce, and political prospects. Before doing this, however, 
and in order that when we do attempt it our attention may 
be the less distracted, we propose first to indulge a few ob- 
servations upon an island group, which has of late years 
assumed a position of highest interest to the maritime na- 
tions frequenting the Pacific Ocean. We mean the Sand- 
wich Islands. There can be nothing in the world more 
certain than this,—that if North-West America be of any 
importance whatever, that importance will, in a large degree, 
be influenced by the condition of these islands, and will in- 
fluence them in turn. Their commerce will be of the great- 
est value to the nations that trade along these coasts, and 
the havens and ports of fitting up and supply which they 
afford to shipping in their distant excursions to the Indies, 
the North-West regions of America, and the stormy South 
Sea, are of incalculable value. The West India Islands 
cannot occupy a more important position in relation to the 
States of the American Union, than these islands will to 
whoever gains the sovereignty beyond the Rocky mountains. 
The same amount of jealousy will be entertained towards 
them. Politically, then, we may say that the Sandwich 
Islands are of the highest consideration, commanding as 
they do the commerce of the Pacific Ocean, and opening 
safe harbors for fleets and navies of all nations. A short 
inquiry into their past and present condition, and their fu- 
ture prospects, will now occupy our attention for a few mo- 
ments. 

The Sandwich Islands are twelve in number, of which 
the chief are Hawaii, Maui, Oahu and Kauai. ‘They were 
discovered by Capt. Cook, whose valuable life was sacrificed 
to the fury of the natives. The savages of these islands 
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soon proved themselves capable of high cultivation. Al- 
though their native treachery is not entirely subdued, they 
have yet made, in so short a period, extraordinary progress 
in civilization. Extensive missionary operations have, for 
some time, been conducted on the islands. The sovereign 
on the throne, with his ministers and servants, have profess- 
ed a faith in the religion of Christ. Seldom has a monarch 
exerted himself more strenuously for the good of his people. 
The main mission enterprize has been conducted by the 
Presbyterians, The Catholics endeavored to get foothold, 
and the sturdy opposition with which they were met by the 
Protestants, is thought to have effected more good for their 
cause than evil. The French government compelled, at 
the mouth of the cannon, a toleration of the Catholic faith. 
The American missionaries have almost formed a new lan- 
guage for the natives,—a written language,—into which 
they have translated the whole Bible. They have instituted 
every where societies, churches, schools, and the foreign 
population which has congregated on the islands is every 
day on the increase. The whole population is about one 
hundred and fifty thousand, of which perhaps one thousand 
are foreigners. Two-thirds of the foreigners are Americans ; 
the others are English, Chinese, French, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. The possible population which the islands could 
support, may be set down as many times greater than the 
present ; and there are reasons for predicting a very rapid 
augmentation of numbers. An independent government 
has been established, and since all the islands were united 
under a single sovereignty, there have been several mon- 
archs. Old TTamahamaha was perhaps the most celebrated 
of these. His son, Riho Riho, went to England to visit his 
brother George IV., and was received with great eclat. He 
died in England in 1824. 

The Sandwich Islands, since their first discovery, have 
been, to a great extent, under British influence. Latterly, 
Great Britain has been disposed to make the connexion a 
more intimate one, and has only been checked by the jeal- 
ousies of other powers. The aflair of Lord George Paulet 
in 1843, caused not a little excitement; and, taken in con- 
nection with the occupation of the Falkland Islands ten 
years before, by British forces, evidences the state of feeling 
with which the islands of the South Sea and Pacific Ocean 


we regarded by that nation. The proceedings of France, 
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too, in relation to the Society and Marquesas Islands, have 
a significance not easily misunderstood.* The claim which 
England has upon the Sandwich Islands, is founded upon 
the discovery of Capt. Cook, and the possession which Van- 
couver, in 1794, is said to have taken of Owyhee, by the 
free and voluntary cession of ‘Tamahamaha I. and the other 
chiefs. The latter pretext has ever been considered by the 
rest of the world as a flimsy one, invented to conceal the 
ambitious schemes and grasping policy of the British nation. 
The Sandwich Islands are now, however, free and indepen- 
dent, so far as the acknowledgments of other nations can 
make them so. These acknowledgments have been lately 
made by England, France, Belgium and the United States. 
Diplomatic agents, etc., are sent to and accredited from them. 
It is the obvious interest of all nations that they should re- 
main free. 

The soil of these islands is, in general, not considered 
fertile. ‘There are exceptions, however, in particular parts, 
and the climate in all parts is regular and tropical. Cotton, 
indigo, coffee and wheat flourish, and will improve toa 
large extent. Potatoes abound, and the supplies furnished 
to trading ships touching at the islands, are of great value. 
Cabinet woods grow luxuriantly, and sugar in large , nel 
tities, it is thought, may be cultivated. <A Belg lal com 
pany is now engaged in experiments upon this crop, and a 
silk company are anticipating a profitable employment of 
capital. 

In reference to the commercial importance of the Sand- 
wich Islands, it may be remarked, that annually above four 
millions of dollars in American property have touched there, 
and that the imports for the eighteen months ending August, 
1841, (since which time the increase has been considerable.) 
reached $674,000, of which the United States furnished 
$310,000 ; England, $94,000 ; the residue being furnished 





© The French have shov obts 1 pern ! ! 
( Pacifi y the colony in New-Zeal by 
heir military cupa W r North Marquesas Islands 
and their forci seizu f O Various other cir ances ; 
whilst the British have evinced t termination to counteract those ef 
forts, by others equally unequi (al nhow. Hist. Oregon and Cali 
fornia, p. No one can r Mr. Gree! w’s <, without being con 
vineed of his high ability 1 is profound knowledge of 
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by Mexico, Prussia, California, Chili, China, Society Islands, 
Russian America, Manilla, New South Wales, etc. The 
imports from the United States consisted of cotton cloths, 
prints, chintz, hardware, glass, Britannia ware, copper, cord- 
age, naval stores, furniture, canvass, flour, bread, provisions, 
wines, spirits, soap, iron, paints, shoes, clothing, books, lum- 
ber, ete. The exports from the port of Honolulu alone were, 
during the same period, $178,130, besides specie to China, 
and consisted of sandal wood, bullock hides, goat skins, salt, 
leaf tobacco, sugar, molasses, oil, arrow root, raw silk, and 
provisions for vessels. We have seen no later accounts. In 
1841, there touched at Honolulu, the chief island, the fol- 
lowing commerce :—American ——s 50; English, 7; 
American merchantmen, 19; English,13; F rench, 2; Oa- 
huan (native) 40; Mexican, 1; aadicet war ships, 10, (in 
cluding the exploring expedition) ; English, 1 ;—total num- 
ber of vessels, 143. The native commerce is very consider- 
able between the islands, and even beyond them. Not long 
since the sovereign purchased an old English ship, and 
made rather an unfortunate adventure to China, which 
somewhat checked the ardor of his enterprize in that quarter. 
The reader will agree with us as to the importance of such 
a group of islands as these,—their intimate relationship to 
our continent,—and will understand the value of the remarks 
which we have thought proper to introduce.* 

‘Ihe country drained by the Columbia River, opening into 
the Pacific Ocean in the latitude of 46° 19’, and its tributary 
streams, has received the name of Oregon. This name has 
been given it, from the supposition, true or false, that it was 
the Indian title for the Columbia River. It covers a space 
of territory interposed between the parallels 42° and 54°,— 
the former being that of Boston and Florence. Oregon has 
on the Pacific Ocean, a line of coast extending through 
seven degrees, from the Mexican boundary on the South to 
the Straits of Fuca on the North.t From the coast to the 
Rocky mountains, there is a depth of territory varying from 
three to seven hundred miles. These mountains form the 
Eastern boundary, reaching from 42 to 54—fourteen degrees 





* For many other particulars in relation to the Sandwich Islands, th 
I r is referred to an al le nteresting article which appeared ia th 
July and August numbe (Hunt s Merchants’ Magazine for 1843. It is 
from the pen of James fa kson Jarvis, author of the History of the Hi 
in Islands. 


This comprising the Oregon pr r, or Oregon of the C 
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of latitude. The Snowy mountains may be considered as 
the Southern boundary, and there is on the North a moun- 
tain ridge running away North-Westward from the coast 
into the Rocky heights, and thus se parating the waters of 
the Straits of Fuca from those of the Columbia River. 

The superficial contents of Oregon is upwards of four 
hundred thousand square miles, being half as large as that 
of the United States. Mountain ranges break up the whole 
country into sections, of which there are three more remark- 
able than the rest, and presenting each their peculiar char- 
acteristics. Parallel with the coasts, and at a distance of 
one hundred miles, the first chain of mountains is discov- 
ered. These are sometimes designated as the Far West 
mountains, and at other times as the Presidents’ range, from 
the fact of their being many peaks, each of which has been 
honored with the appellation of some former occupant of 
the White House. Further towards the East, and through 
the central regions of Oregon, lay the Blue mountains ; 
and to the extreme Eastward, the wild and magnificent 
Rocky mountains wall upward to heaven, and frown with 
fearful grandeur upon the valleys beneath. It is thus that 
the “valley countries” of Oregon are formed, by ranges of 
resin d lands, through which, at certain points, the Colum- 
bia River has succeeded in forcing its way to the ocean. 
The course of the Columbia to the mouth of the Walla 
Walla, a small stream entering it over two hundred miles 
from the ocean,—is nearly due East and West. Here it di- 
vides into two great arms or branches, which, pursuing their 
Opposite courses Northward and Southward, lose themselves 
at last among the lofty heights of the mountains. The lower 
branch has received the name of its discoverer, Clarke ; the 
upper communicates with the Lewis, a river discovered and 
named by the same party. The Columbia, with its tributa- 
ries, waters more or less the three great districts or vallies of 
which we have been speaking. ‘To these vallies it will be 
necessary to confine our attention. 

In the third valley of Oregon, or that between the Blue 
and Rocky mountains, a barren wilderness for hundreds of 
miles presents itself alone to the wearied traveller. Scarcely 
a relief to the eye can be found, from rocks heaped upon 
rocks in wildest profusion. Here the soil is seldom irrigated 
by the blessed streams and showers of heaven. Here all is 
dry and parched, and vegetation droops and dies in the vain 
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effort to imbibe its nourishment from the soil. Freezing 
nights shoot death through the tender foliage of plants, which, 
in the day season, have been parched with heat. Here and 
there, at remote spaces, a river site furnishes an exception to 
the dark picture, but even then, scanty indeed are the prom- 
ises to agricultural industry. Pasture lands, however, may 
be found in many parts, and certain grasses appear to thrive 
under every disadvantage. We dare affirm that this region 
will be the last sought by civilized man. Little is there here 
to invite his footsteps. Little is there in the boundless, undu- 
lating, treeless plains, where the scanty streams dry up, and 
evel the deer, the elk and the buffalo are compelled to seek 
more favored spots. Lawless men, it has been thought, will 
find refuge and shelter here. Spoliations and depredations 
will be easy on the regions either side of the mountains. 
Brigands and robber chieftains may grow up into power, 
and co-operating with the savage man, revengeful from long 
oppression, carry dismay and death before them. These are 
among the reflections of Washington Irving, in relation to 
this region. Yet there are beauties in it too. 


‘The monotony of these immense landscapes,” says he, “would be 
as wearisome as that of the ocean, were it not relieved in some de- 
gree by the purity and elasticity of the atmosphere, and the beauty 
of the heavens. The sky has that delicious blue for which the sky 
of Italy is renowned. ‘The sun shines with a splendor unobscured 
by any cloud or vapor, and star-light on the prairies is glorious.” 


In the second great valley, or the middle valley of Oregon, 
between the Blue and Far West mountains, nature begins 
to grow more bountiful, and scatters her favors with readier 
hand. Water, however, is still the great desideratum, and 
were artificial irrigation possible, the soil in all probability 
would be very fertile. The only drawback would be the 
variations of temperature between the night and day, which 
are here very considerable also. Districts of abundant pasture 
lands lie seattered in every direction, and seem to promise 
this as a great cattle country. The herdsman will find abun- 
dant encouragement, and if there be no deception, his cattle 
may range over “a thousand hills.” The Walla Walla river 
fertilizes a small portion of this valley, and throws it into a 
garden spot, where civilized life has broken upon the deso- 
lation, and the smiling hills and landscapes, with fruit, flow- 
ers and grain, have gladdened the hearts of the children of 
men 
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The Pacific, or westernmost valley of Oregon, is the great 
agricultural region of that section of the globe. On either 
side of the Columbia, it stretches from the Straits of Fuca 
to the waters of the Umpqua River. South of the Columbia 
are located the Eden spots of all Western America. In this 
valley of fifty thousand square miles,—susceptible, to a 
large extent, of profitable cultivation,—a population equal 
to that of many of our States could be supported to advan- 
tage. Hills and vallies range themselves over its surface, 
and forests, dense forests, the most magnificent in the world, 
are spread abroad with a munificence of donation. Here, if 
any where, must be the seat of empire, population and wealth 
beyond the Rocky mountains,—here, whilst the inhospitable 
and barren regions around remain in their primitive desola- 
tion. The climate of this favored spot is genial, and the 
thermometer in summer ranges seldom higher than 80°. 
During that season. cool and refreshing breezes from the 
westward and north-westward constantly prevail. The win- 
ters are rainy, though mild and healthy. This season of 
rain sets in about October, and prevails till April ;—it is 
recular and constant, but seldom too violent to admit the 
usual occupations of the people. At times, however, the 
storms baffle description, if Washington Irving be relied 
on. “The sun is sometimes obscured for weeks, the brooks 
swell into roaring torrents, and the country is threatened 
with a deluge,’—but these things soon pass away, and na- 


‘ 


ture smiles out again. A winter in this section of Oregon, 
is represented by all authorities as temperate, and not unlike 
that of some of our Southern States. Population, hardy 
and enterprizing, from the American States, have already 
been attracted to the spot, and are still migrating thitherward 
in large companies. Farms, villages and towns have grown 
up,—agriculture, commerce and government have followed 
close in their rear, and the “useful man”, with his axe and 
his plough, is developing the fruits o! industry and civiliza- 
tion. We shall have occasion again to recur largely to this 
section ; at present, let us finish the merely physical or geo- 
graphical sketch with which we set out. 

The Columbia River, for thirty or forty miles from its 
mouth, forms a kind of estuary varying in width from three 
to seven miles. The opening into the Pacific Mcean Is ren- 
dered dangerous to navigation by the shoals and breakers 
which surround it For a eat portion of the year, its 
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passage is hazardous, except to vessels of low tonnage. We 
shall see anon, that efforts have been made to characterize 
this portion of the river as a bay, into which the river pro- 
per enters. But the grounds of this pretension, and the 
fallacy of it, will appear in the sequel. The opening of the 
Columbia is between two ge ographic al points—Cape Adams 
and Cape Disappointment. The river is navigable for ships 
of two or three hundred tons burthen, as far upward as the 
Cascades, a few miles above the mouth of the Willamet 
river. At a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, 
branches off into two streams, as we have already had occa- 
sion to observe. The northern branch of the river rises 
among the Rocky mountains, at a gap termed the “Punch 
Bowl,” in lat. 538°; the southern branch rises near the 42° 
parallel, and within a few miles of the head waters of the 
Colorado. No part of the Columbia river above the Wil- 
lamet, or any of its branches, is navigable continuously for 
more than twenty or thirty miles, and then only by the 
smaller class of vessels. In fact, the number of frightful 
rapids, falls and cascades, abounding in all these rivers, 
renders navigation at times exceedingly hazardous even for 
the canoes that float upon their currents. Near the junction 
of the two branches of the Columbia, the river receives the 
waters of the Walla Walla. Between the Walla Walla and 
the Chutes river, eighty miles further down, a number of 
streams enter the Columbia on both banks. ‘The most Im- 
portant on the southern, are the Umatalla and the Days 
river. ‘hirty miles onward towards the sea, the passage of 
the river is broken by falls and rapids, ss hese being passed, 
the Willamet is attained without diffic ulty, and thirty miles 
below is discerned the opening on the northern banks, thro’ 
which the waters of the Cowelitz river are forced. The pas- 
sage thence is easy to the point where the Columbia, as yet 
seldom beyond half a mile in width, begins to widen and 
spread its waters over a broad arena, till it reaches at last 
the ocean. Most of the tributary streams of which we have 
been speaking are of small note, except for mill sites, irri- 
gation, ete. In fact, there is really little good river naviga- 
tion in all Oregon. The rivers are small for the greater 
part, and in the dry seasons often disappear. 

The only tolerable harbors on the Pacific coasts of Ore- 
gon, south of Cape Flattery, in lat. 48, are Gray’s harbor and 
the mouth of the Columbia river, and neither of these are 
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spoken of in unqualified terms. The coasts are pierce d DY 
few streams, and south of the Columbia we have only the 
smaller ones,—the Umqua and the Klamet,—to introduce 
into our sketch. The mouth of the Umqua may be en- 
tered by vessels of six or eight feet draught. 'Tothe north- 
ward of Cape F'lattery are the far-famed Straits of Fuca. 
Their course from the ocean, for the first hundred miles, is 
eastward ; passing theuce in a north-westerly direction, they 
cut off from the continent the large island of Quadra and 
Vancouver. ‘T'o the southward, the waters of the Straits 
have an entrance into the continent, where they extend for 
many miles, and terminate at last at Puget’s Sound. The 
Straits of Fuca abound in almost every part with admirably 
safe and commodious harbors,—-no small desideratum in 
those vicinities.—and the lands about Puget’s Sound are 
highly commended. 

North and North-West of the Columbia River, to the 56° 
of latitude, (where the line does not interfere with the rights 
yf Russia.) is the New Caledonia of British traders. It is 
singularly sterile and unproductive, having’ the ’raser’s 
River, a somewhat lengthy stream emptying in the Straits of 
Fuca. as its chief water-course. 

Along the coasts of Oregon there are scattered numerous 
large groups of islands. ‘They are all included between 


he 48° and 58° of latitud nd classed as a whole under 
’ 
' 


the one general appellation—the North-West Archipelago. 
These islands are some thousands in number, but are barren, 
mountainous and frigid, so as to afford no prospect what- 
ever to the iricuiturist Thev are represented, however, 

s abounding in wood, and may thus become of some incon 


sidérable value. The larger islands of the groups are Queen 
Charlotte’s, and Qui 

These, then, are 
gon. We have pa 


and come at last to other important divisions of our subject. 


dra and Vancouver's. 
1e chief physical characteristics of Ore- 


sed over them in a summary manner, 


What we have now to say may be classified 
1. The Aborigines of Oregon. 


rm } +l . in 
2. The resources and products of the country 


3. Its present population and prospects. 

tad first of the {ho Love Ss. Their number is not com- 
puted hicher than thirty thousand, and is on the decline. 
The character of the tribes is in general inoffensive, and 
they are disposed rather to iendliness than otherwise. 
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{"] on the sea-coast are said to attack the whale on the 
oceal. Along the banks of the river, their chief employ- 
ment is fishing, upon which, and a peculiar root termed the 

patoo, they are dependent for subsistence. Some of 
thi Indians have attained to considerable affluence, and 
a ven possessed of slaves, whom they are accustomed to 
use with no little severity,—exposing them in old age, ete. 
In the cold season, they retire to their winter quarters deep 
in the recesses of the forests. On the prairies, the weaith 
of the Indian consists mainly in his horses. He “resembles 
the Arab in his passion for this noble animal, and his adroit- 
the management of it.” About the Walla Walla, 





iif iti 
tl [Indians are spoken of as better clad, and altogether In a 
b idition, than those of the regions above. We have, 


in the Astoria of Mr. Irving, some most amusing sketches 
of Indian hfe, with an extract from which we may enliven 


our page : 
‘ ¥ . * ¢} ] ‘ + ’ } 99 ‘ te l 
\ Te part ol ne iaie le alah, Says ne, wiiell 
) ' 5 . 
me, is passed In groups gath ther on the bank of a river, 
or on the top of a mound in the prairie. or on the roof of one of their 
th-covered lodges, talking over the news of the day, the affairs of! 
7 ‘ x ! ; ' ‘ ] +} eytt md . a , . 
events ana ¢ ypu Ol Heir ids Hunvunge Or fishinag ex- 
stening to the stor ‘olden times told by some veter 
l ynicler. rese ti b] nva voroul yy ¢ / cs and olit cians. | 
ler, resem ca grou d politician 
té t the pros! 7s ol some s per i mated oracie, or discussing 
e contents of an ancient newspape 
‘on. 


De Smet, the Catholic missionary, gives the fullest account 


| the Indian tribes scattered beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains, and affords many amusing pictures in relation to their 
manners, customs, etc. He notices the u Issionary Operations 
if other denominations with some fairness, although ever 
and anon a feeling of hostility, in spite of his better self, wil! 


be mantfest. The Catholics hav established their missions 
on the Willamette River, on the Cowelitz, and at Puget’s 
Sound, where, if we are to credit Father De Smet, they have 
been achieving great things with the Indian tribes. But the 
good father injures his story in one place, by allowing the 
Virgin Mary to appear to a little boy,—which “appearance” 
had been better left out. A Catholic bishop, we are informed, 
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has been appointed over that diocese. The Methodists have 
five missionary stations in the country. They are mostly 
from the United States, and if we may quote De Smet again, 
they have so far achieved very little; but then we must 
make due allowance for sectarian influences upon his mind. 
The Baptists are preparing a mission, as we see by a late 
number of one of their leading journals, and two reverend 
gentlemen of that persuasion are to accompany the great 
caravan about to proceed thither from Missouri. In the 
Walla Walla valley is situated the great centre of Presby- 
terlan operations. ‘Their mission seems to be effecting by 
far the most good in Oregon, and the particulars afforded of 
it, in the last general report of that denomination, are inter- 
esting. They have printing presses, and are translating 
f the Indians; but a writer upon 


I 


books into the language 


{ 
shat aoe ‘v has said tther nno eaniely ° 
that country has said, rathe!l ngenerousiy 


“All the missienaries whom I have seen, have succeeded much 
are . C2 —— . ‘ > ac. . a_i . 
better in making farms, raising ‘¢, erecting mills, and improving 
their own worldly conditi { 1 they I ve ins ving the souls of the 


Ni cond— - The Ry SouTCceSs and Products of the ( ‘ountry. 
The country west of the Rocky mountains 1S, 1n general, 
J t! ‘ 
i 


warmer than that of the Atlantic States in the same latitudes. 


. , a+ i t 7 ] »} ba } { 
In many parts of Oregon territory, the climate Is spoken ol 
1s approximating rather to that of our Southern than North- 
ern States: 

| ie soil has not been Zen I re than one inch deep auring the 

e winter, a id | ohing |} been carri l on with ut interrup- 

1 througbout the winter and |! , € rains fall in went nowers, 

and are generally what are termed drizzly rains, from the effect of 


cha blanket coat is an eflectua protection for the whole 


hey are not the chilly rains which sting you in the fall and s 
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Tropical plants thrive in parts of Oregon. At Astoria, 
he mouth of the Columbia, there are dense growths 
f forest trees, which attain to enormous size : 


‘A fir measured forty-six feet in circumference at ten feet from the 
earth ; the length of its trunk before giving off a branch, was one 
hundred and fifty-three feet, and its whole length not less than 300 
feet Another tree of the same species, on the banks of the Umqua 
iver, is fifty-seven feet in girth of trunk, and 216 feet in length be- 
low its branches. Prime sound pines, from 200 to 280 feet in height, 
uni om 20 to 40 feet in circumference, are by no means uncommon.” 
Greenhow. Hist. California and Oregon, p. 26.) 





rm 


[he woods which principally flourish are black ash, ha- 
, dogwood, cherry, maple, sycamore, fir, white and red 
cedar, cotton wood, white and swamp oak, willows, walnuts, 
and an undergrowth of aromatic shrubs, creepers and clam- 
bering vines, with all the varieties of berries, goose, straw, 
whortle, black, with cranberries, raspberries and currants. 
These forests are not without their large proportion of 
wild game, with which the country sufficiently abounds,— 
stags, deer, bears, black and grizzly, ashata, foxes, wolves, 
raccoons, rabbits, beavers, sea and river otters, musk-rats, 
beavers, ete. A few panthers still prowl about,—and the 
intelope, the beautiful antelope, ranges over the hills. “All 
the attitudes and movements of this beautiful and graceful 
inimal,” says Mr. Irving, “are graceful and picturesque, and 
t is altogether as fit a subject for the fanciful uses of the 
poet, as the oft-sung gazelle of the East.” In the middle 
section of Oregon the buffalo is found. Of the feathered 
tribe. the tenants of these regions are the swan, wild goose 
ind brant, duck, pellican, heron and gull, snipe, curlew, 
agle, vulture, crow, raven, magpie, woodpecker, pigeon, 


g SI 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, and singing birds without num- 

m.. “See f . . . rT ° = 
ber. ‘There are few reptiles of any description. The rivers 
ibound with fish,—if we may rely upon the account as giv- 


n by the “member of the Oregon Jegislature.” * 

‘The fisheries of the country are very great, and foremost among 
I! the varieties which they produce is the unrivalled salmon. It 
vould be impossible to estimate the numbers of this excellent fish 
nnually taken in the Columbia and its tributaries; but they have 
een set down at ten thousand barrels a year,—which number I do 

uny means think too large. All the salmon caught here are 
the Indians, and sold to the whites at about ten cents each. 


List ( etc., by Geo. Wilkes, p. 108. 
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ind frequently for less. One Indian will take about twenty upon an 


average per day. There are several other kinds of fish in the bays, 
rivers and creeks of the territory, of which a species of cod and the 
sturgeon are the most important. The latter are large fish, and af- 


ford great sport in a leisure hour to take them with a hook and line. 
Of shell-fish, we have the crab, clams, muscles, and a small descrip- 
tion of oysters”! 


In regard to the products of the field, the agricultural 
parts of Oregon, or those of the first section, yield wheat, it 
is said, from twenty to forty bushels to the acre, and that of 
superior quality. Indian corn and sweet potatoes do not 
thrive. Oats, peas, tomatoes, garden vegetables, [rish pota- 
toes and turnips, have succeeded to advantage. Apples, 
peaches, cherries, plums, pears, melons, etc., may be yielded. 
An abundant growth of grass favors the raising of cattle,— 
the wappatoo, a peculiar root growing there, being profitably 
used for fattening hogs. 

Third—The present condition, population and pros- 
pects of Oregon. The English have for many years had 
scanty settlements in the country. ‘Their fur trading estab- 
lishments, and forts for defence: from the Indians, along the 
banks of the streams, have existed in considerable numbers. 
The servants of the Hudson Bay Company occupy these 
positions, and carry on extensive trading operations with the 
Indians. In this employment some seven or eight hundred 
persons are enrolled. Many farms, too, are under the con- 
trol of the company, and the government has been liberal 
enough to grant to its use all the lands claimed by Great 
sritain in that quarter, as well as to extend over it the pro- 
tection of British laws. The treatment received by the In- 
dians is said to be particularly kind and parental,—every 
effort being made to advance their moral and physical con- 
dition. To strangers visiting the territory the officers of the 
company exhibit great hospitality, which has been over and 
over acknowledged with gratitude. But no interference in 
their monopoly of the fur trade has ever been permitted. So 
great is their jealousy in this respect, that they may be said 
to have a sleepless vigilance. No competition can exist side 
by side with a company having such resources at command, 
but every attempt has failed, to the signal discomfiture and 
loss of the adventurer who has had the boldness to under- 
take it. The agents of the company are ever on the alert 
to prevent rival establishments from growing up, and they 
have on the coasts several armed vessels, including a steamer, 
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und ships to conduct their intercourse with England. With 
respect to the value of the fur trade, all writers agree that 
it is diminishing rapidly. No longer does it hold out, as in 
other days, the prospect of immense gain. The fur yield- 
ing animals have been growing scarcer and scarcer, and 
woollen, cotton and silk have been substituted to the uses 
for which the fur alone was once thought appropriate. The 
company have even found it necessary of late to apply a 
part of its resources to other purposes. The average, 
annual value of furs exported from British America, for 
the five years preceding 1832, are stated in MeCullough’s 
Commercial Dictionary as £211,016 sterling. They were 
obtained from the beaver, bear, deer, fox. lynx, minx, musk 
rat, racoon, wease!, wolverine, wolf, etc.,etc. In 1812, there 
were carried into China, mainly in American ships, by way 
of the Pacific, 8222 otter skins, 109000 seal} 2320 beaver, 
and 2000 of other kinds. We state this on the authority 
of an article,in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, on the “China 
Trade.”* What is the present importance of the American 
fur trade, we are unable to state. 

The earlier operations of the Americans in Oregon were 
signal failures, as we shall have occasion to see. Three or 
four years ago there were hardly five hundred of our citi- 
zens in all that region, and these were simply farmers, gra- 
ziers or mechanics, and were located about the Willamet 
and Walla Walla rivers. In 1843, one thousand persons, of 
all ages, emigrated from the Mississippi Valley to these dis- 
tant borders. They carried with them horses, cattle, wa- 
gons, and every other matter necessary in so extensive an 
enterprise. Since that period, a constant tide has been set- 
ting thither, and the last accounts are, that many thousands, 
from all sections, are even now congregated in Missouri, 
entliusiastic for the great Westward movement. The point 
of rendezvous for these restless, enterprizing spirits, is Inde- 
pendence, (Mo.) ‘Thence the march is taken up in immense 
companies, reaching, with cattle, wagons, etc., over miles 
together. From Independence the route is along the banks 
of the Kansas and Platte rivers to Fort Laramie, 750 miles. 
From Laramie directly westward, to Fort Hall, near the 
head waters of the Lewis River, the distance is 450 miles. 
Here the most difficult part of the journey is reached, and a 
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kind of natural pass or cleft admits the party through the 
tocky Mountains. From Fort Hall to the valley of the 
Walla Walla, 450 miles further, the road runs along the 
banks of the Lewis River ;—250 miles more of travel car- 
ries the wearied emigrant, after a toilsome excursion of two 
thousand miles, occupying three or four months, to Fort 
Vancouver and the banks of the Willamet River. Here 
the dangers and the toils of the march are soon forgotten 
amid the jeys and comforts which civilized life have already 
provided. This is the route, in present use, to Oregon. 
Many have supposed that a better could be provided, and 
Lieut. Fremont was sent out by Government for the pur- 
pose. From his scientific attainments, we may anticipate 
many interesting particulars in his report. From the Walla 
Walla to the Willamet river, the difficulties of passage were 
formerly so great as to forbid the use of wagons, but this 
has been obviated, and they may be carried now the whole 
way from Missouri to Oregon. Long and difficult as is this 
road, it presents but few dangers to hardy spirits, and even 
invites the enterprises of many. In Wilkes’ account, which 
we are apt to think exaggerated, the difficulties shrink almost 
into nothing, and De Smet,* who travelled all through these 
regions, seemed rather to have enjoyed his excursions. 

From Canada, the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany meet with much greater obstacles. The passage is 
overland, and down sma!! streams in canoes, but the dis- 
tance Is a thousand miles greater than it is from the United 
States, giving us a very great advantage, on that score 
alone, in the colonization of the country. Missouri, of 
course, is deeply interested that this route, so gainful to her, 
through her territories, should be kept up. 

The Willamet, we have repeatedly observed, is the chief 
seat of American colo: ization in Oregon. On one side of 
this stream, and not distant from its banks, a range of high 
mountains stretch along, leaving between them and the river 


* We have some faith in De Smet’s views of Oregon. He had no rea- 

hn to exaggerate, al hi Op] rtul if KnOW e were very consilde- 
His description of the country scenery, its native population, 

etc. are very fine. His work is illustrated with engravings. The good 
father had, however, been a careful rea f J 12’s Astoria, we s ould 
judge, into whose views he sometimes runs We can smile at the obsta 
cles which he foresees from protest perations in those regions. Speaking 
{ this, he says in one place In the midst of so many adversaries, we 
to keep our ground firmly, to increas¢ ! mbers and to visit various 


parts, particularly where the dat 
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a plat of bottom lands. Five miles up this river is a some- 
what elevated spot, supposed to be eligible for a town. 
Here one has been laid off, which is to figure in geography 
as Linntan, perpetuating the name of him so zealous in the 
cause of Oregon. Near this place, and crossing the moun- 
tains, a good road conducts the traveller to Fallatry Plains, 
which, it would appear, have attained some celebrity. Far 
to the westward these prairie lands present the most beau- 
tiful features of landscape, encircled as they almost entirely 
are by verdant mountains. Promising settlements, too, are 
distributed here. Up the Willamet, to five miles above 
Linntan, vessels of lighter burden pass without difficulty ; 
but above this, only the smallest vessels, steamers, etc. can 
proceed, and these only to within a few miles of the Falls, 
Above the Falls, which are thirty miles from the mouth of 
the river, the flourishing “Oregon city,” with a population 
of several hundred, is located. A canal in this vicinity is 
projected, to connect the upper and the lower navigation of 
the Willamet. Between “Oregon city” and the chief town 
of the territory, situated on the river ninety-five miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia, several small settlements exist. 
These were originally seats of the retired servants of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, but are now filling up with other 
population. The chief town of Oregon was originally the 
seat of the Methodist mission, and now numbers two hund- 
red families. The church, hospital, academy, mills, work- 
shops, dwellings, etc., though rude, already inark the pro- 
gress of art in that quarter, and a judicial and military 
organization are in a state of infancy. The settlers are 
represented to be doing well. Conflicting accounts, it is 
true, have been given, and we doubt not the existence of 
exaggeration on both sides. Agriculture has made a mode- 
rate return, and the mechanic arts are in some demand. As 
a further evidence that things are doing well in Oregon, we 
may observe that several lawyers have found a way there 
already. The commerce of the country is of course small, 
and its existence is confined to the trading ships, the Russians 
and the Sandwich Islands, to which last some shingles and 
timber are furnished. A political establishaient has not yet 
been perfected, but the good character of the settlers is 
proverbial. 

We have now concluded our sketch of Western Ame- 
rica, and the Island groups of the Northern Pacific Ocean. 
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We have exhibited the resources, the soil, climate, p opul la- 
tion, etc. of all that country, and upon Oregon in partic ular, 
have dwelt with a minuteness of description, which is, we 
think, warranted by the important questions which are con- 
nected with it. In all of this, we have been guided by the 
various pero in connection with the country, which 
has been afforded to the world, and have endeavoured to 
present a fair and truthful picture. For the remaining 
sheets of the article is reserved the all-absorbing and im- 
portant question of sovereignty. Having discovered what 
Oregon has been, is, and may be, we have prepared our- 
selves to discuss and appreciate that other proposition—to 
whom does Oregon belong? To this we now direct out 
sole attention with all that calmness which is necessary to 
a suby ct so interesting. so momentous, and so likely to dis- 
turb the amicable relations of the most powerful nations in 
the world. , 

‘he sovereignty of Oregon has been conte sted, and dif- 


ferent nations have assumed different and conflicting posi- 


tions in relation to it. Russia, France, Spain, England, 
and the United States, have taken ground, and each, at dif- 
ferent epochs, been urgent and plausible in their claims 
We refer to these nations in thei order. 

Russia. In 1810, Count Romanzoff, the Russian Minister, 
stated to Mr. Adams, United States Plenipotentiary at th 
Court of St. Petersburg, “that the Russian American Com- 
pany claimed the whole coast of America on the Pacific 
Ocean, and the adjacent islands, from Behring’s Straits 
southward to and beyond the mouth of the Columbia Ri- 
ver.” But, in 1824, a convention was entered Into between 
that government and our’s, in which the former bound her- 
self to make no settlements south of the 54° 40’ parallel of 
latitude. This convention, though clearly not ssetien the 
point of s yvereigznty, or intended asa permanent adjustment 
of all the points in the case, has been set up by Russia as 
giving her the absolute rig ht to all North- West America 
above the parallel of 54°. In violation of one of the arti- 
cles of this compact, she prohibited, in 1835, the approach 
of American vessels to those coasts.* We may consider 
Russia as withdrawn from th P resent contest about Oregon. 

France. There has never been a formal announcement, 
on the part of this nation, of any claim by virtue of the 

* Greenhow’s Hist. Cal. & Or., p. 362 
19 VOL. VIII.—No. L5. 
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discovery and occupancy of the Mississippi, to proceed 
westward to the Pacific Ocean. Such a claim might have 
had a degree of plausibility, and we shall see, that against 
one nation, at least, it would have been conclusive. For 
ourselves, we are not disposed to consider Louisiana as ever 
extending beyond the Rocky mountains, but if such an 
extension could be supposed, the French claim has of course 
passed into our hands. The treaty of purchase makes no 
mention of any territory west of the mountains, although 
Mr. Falconer, in his work on Oregon at the head of our 
article, is guilty of the egregious blunder of quoting from it 
such a provision, on the authority of Bradford’s History of 
the Federal Government.* If France ever had any con- 
nection with Oregon, it could only have been through Can- 
ada. Did Canada, in her hands, extend to the Pacific Ocean? 
M. Duflot de Mofras, in his Exploration du Territoire de 
l’ Oregon des Californies, etc., published in 1844, under the 
patronage of the French government, claims for Canada 
this western termination, on the ground of the first disco- 
very and the exploration of the Columbia river by sub- 
jects of that nation. On examining the authorities which 
M. de Mofras has introduced for his statement, they are 
found singularly weak and insufficient. ‘That Canada never 
did extend to the west of the mountains is clear, from the 
fact, that the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by 
charter of 1669, were carried to the southward and west- 
ward of the source of the Mississippi river, thus furnishing 
a complete western boundary to Canada. England, there- 
fore, by her acquisition of that province in 1763 could have 
gained nothing to the west of her Hudson’s Bay territories, 
nor did she, in all her contests with France, or in any treaty 
whatever, from the treaty of Utretcht in 1713, to the Ame- 
rican treaty of 1818, consider or permit to be considered 
her Company’s titles as having any other boundaries whiat- 
ever. Wecan thus summarily dispose of France and her 





* The Oregon Question: Or a statement of British claims, &c. By 


Thos. Falconer, Esq., p. 7. Greenhow, Hist. Cal. and Or. p. 2. Falconex 
argues the question with all the ingenuity of an expert English lawyer. All 
the little refinements and nice distinctions are set up, which usually take 
so well in Westminster Hall. The whole purpose of the work, seems t 
have been rather to make out a case for England, than to arrive at the truth 


Perhaps this is the best presentation of British claims to Oregon, which 
has yet made its appearance: And it has all the merits growing out of such 
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Oregon rights. On her own admission, she has disposed of 
whatever claim she may have ever had. She has made but 
two dispositions,—to England and to the United States. To 
England, in the cession of Canada, it is impossible that she 
could have conveyed any thing in that quarter. To the 
United States, in the transfer of Louisiana, it is barely pos- 
sible that something,—a scintilla of title, as a lawyer would 
express it,—might have passed. France, however, strange 
as it may appear, is said to favor the claims of England. 

Spain. ‘The claims of the court of Madrid to North- 
Western America, were founded upon prior discovery and 
upon contiguity to other admitted possessions. Each of 
these claims, under the laws of nations, is of the highest 
value, and if in its kind complete, it is always considered 
conclusive. 

1. A nation that discovers the mouth of a river, gains a 
title to the river and all its tributaries, and the territories 
which they water. 

2. The discoverer of a line of sea-coast may extend back- 
ward indefinitely into the continent. 

3. Discovery must be followed in a reasonable time by 
settlement, and any time is reasonable which is earlier than 
the settlement of another nation. 

These are principles universally admitted. By virtue of 
the first, France claimed Louisiana,—by the second, Eng- 
land granted charters from the Atlantic to the South Sea,— 
by the second and third, taken together, Spain maintained 
her rights to Western America. But whatever the value of 
Spanish claims, they are no longer in Spanish hands. Spain, 
for a consideration, has seen fit to relinquish them in favor 
of the United States. By the treaty of Florida, signed at 
Washington, Feb. 22d, 1819, a line is drawn along the forty- 
second parallel of latitude, froma point in the Rocky moun- 
tains to the South Seas,—“the United States ceding to his 
Catholic Majesty and renouncing forever, all their rights, 
claims and pretensions to the territory lying south of that 
line, and his Catholic Majesty ceding, renouncing claims 
and so-forth to all the territories east and north of the said 
line.” Russia, France and Spain may then be considered 
as having retired from this contest; and every question of 
sovereignty or supremacy in Oregon is left now to be deter- 


mined by the two remaining nations. ‘To these we are 
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ogically confined in the further prosecution of this sketch, 
and we take them up in order. 

Great Britain. The manner of presenting the claims 
if this nation, cannot but have occasioned surprise to all 
who have attentively considered the subject. There has 
been a vacillation from extreme to extreme, and a seizure of 
the veriest straw within reach, if it appeared to serve a pre- 
eut purpose. We shall see all this hereafter. England, to 
be sure, must not be excluded from Oregon,—that would be 
impolitic. ‘l'o vamp up a title, is easy for a nation more 
concerned about interest than right. Perhaps we ought not 
to lay down this as a peculiar feature of the British consti- 
tution. ‘To invent plausible theories, and defend them at 
the sword’s point, have been almost the common law of gov- 
ernments. ‘The only difference we can see between Britain 
and other nations in this respect, is, that she has attained to 
a higher degree of perfection and skill in acting out the old 
proverb : 

‘That he should take who hath the power, 
And be should keep who can :” 


wr that other, no less antique, “The world belongs to him 
who can seize it.” Seriously, however, in looking upon 
lis subject, we are at a loss where to begin. Upon what 
point has Eugland been content to rest? Has she settled 
her former inconsistencies? Is she in the search for new 
titles, and will she continue to surprise us by the assumption 
of new positions, in the settlement of the vezala questio ot 
Oregon? Will she assume, defend, apparently abandon, 
and then assume again, position after position? Or is it not 
time for her ambassadors, her government, her press and her 
‘book-makers”, to unite upon something at last sufficiently 
‘lear, consistent and tangible? ‘This has not yet been done. 

But let us regard these multifarious claims. Previous to 
1778, when Capt. Cook explored the North-West coasts of 
America, and taught the world how profitable the fur trade 
might be made, England was altogether silent about any 
claims in that quarter. She never asserted any,—nor was 
she at a.l solicitous about acquiring them. Drake, to be 
sure, had touched somewhere on the coasts in 1579, but this 
“touching” was looked upon by England, as every body else 
looked upon it, as amounting to nothing at all, being a 
“touching” by a freebooter on coasts already passed over by 
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the vessels of another nation. That Drake did not indeed 
reach as far north as the Spaniards before him had, was the 
understanding of all the best authorities for a long series of 
years, although a pretension to the contrary had been made. 
But we shall see this more particularly hereafter. 

We say that, in 1778, Great-Britain had asserted no claim. 
We go further,—she had precluded herself from asserting 
any, by guaranteeing to Spain, in the American treaty, 1670, 
and confirming her act in the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, all 
the territories which Charles Il. of Spain had claimed or 
possessed. ‘The Spaniards, at the time of Charles, claimed, 
as it was manifest to all Europe, the exclusive right and 
title to all Western America, from California northward 
without limit. They had discovered and taken possession 
of the whole coast. The treaty of Utrecht was one of those 
which, having all! the requisitions of what is termed a “tran- 
sitory convention”, forever binds. It is true that Mr, Fal- 
coner maintains that, on this construction, Spain having 
been restrained by the terms of the treaty from ceding any 
of her territories, she must have violated the treaty by her 
cession to the United States. ‘To this we can urge, that it 
was with the full consent and approval of England that she 
made the transfer. One inference, then, from this treaty, is 
conclusive. England barred herself from claiming title in 
the North-West, and perfected the inchoate, because not then 
followed by settlement, claims of Spain, and made them 
conclusive against herself. 

But we prove the position of Great Britain in 1778, in 
relation to Oregon, clearer, from another fact. In 1763, she 
entered into the treaty of Versailles. One of the objects of 
this treaty, was to defend and establish the boundaries of 
the French and English possessions in America. Louisiana 
then belonged to France. It had, westward from the Missis- 
sippi, an extent not yet defined. If Louisiana, on its western 
boundary, touched any British possession, most unquestion- 
ably allusion would have been made to the fact in the treaty. 
if a foot of English territory existed west of the Rocky 
mountains, Louisiana having an indefinite extent in that 
direction, most loudly called for the settlement of some line, 
where Louisiana might be conceived to terminate, and Brit- 
ish soil begin. But there is not a word of all this in the 
treaty of Versailles, which did notwithstanding, with all the 
pains in the world, undertake to determine every point of 
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contact between the territories of the two nations, and pre- 
vent forever every embarrassing question or conflicting claim. 
The facts, then, in this and the two preceding sections, must 
be considered conclusive against Great Britain. 

The results of Capt. Cook’s voyages gave a new aspect 
to the matter. England began then to talk about Oregon, 
and has talked about it louder and louder to this day. But 
if she had no rights there in 1774, has she in fact any in 
1845? This is worthy of examination. She maintains now, 

1. That Drake, her navigator, reached in 1579, as high 
is 48° latitude,—several degrees higher than Spain had yet 
gone,—and this to defeat the claim of prior discovery ad- 
vanced on the part of Spain 

2. That although Drake’s discovery might be considered 
of little weight, it is yet equal, at least, in force, to any that 
can be set up by other nations. ‘That Spain herself, in the 
convention of 1790, has acknowledged the rights of Eng- 
land in the North-West regions of America. ‘That that 
convention has settled definitely the whole subject, not of 
sovereignty, but of right of occupancy, in Oregon. 

3. That whatever rights the United States may assert 
through Spain, these rights must be inconsistent with those 
isserted through any other source. If the United States 
‘laim Oregon from the discovery of the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, England had already discovered it, and the 
American discoveries were by private and irresponsible in- 
lividuals. If the United States claim the first exploration 
yf the Columbia, England was engaged in cotemporaneous 
‘xplorations, so that nothing could be gained on that head. 

1. That the rights of Great Britain, as against the United 
States, are the same as those of Great Britain against Spain. 
If the United States have other rights to Oregon than those 
equired through Spain, these rights are weaker than those 
f England on the same grounds. 

The United States being the only nation to contest these 
slaims, it is hardly necessary to say that the United States 
deny the validity of each and every one of them, maintain- 
ing to Oregon a right exclusive of all others, and establish- 
ing it firmly upon the sure foundations of discovery and 
purchase. Here the parties are fairly at issue, and the issue 
is one which has threatened the harmony of both govern- 
ments. Its adjustment presents no ordinary difficulties,— 
baffling, as it has in the past, the ingenuity of negotiators, 
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and by calling into exercise passions and prejudices, most 
likely to baffle them in the future. One thing is clear, that 
at the present moment neither party appears willing to make 
any concession to the other, or depart in any respect from 
what they have Jaid down. We will take up England first. 

1. The matter of Drake. 'This is a pretext so flimsy, 
that it is difficult to discuss it with gravity. Drake, as we 
hinted before, was a freebooter,—we might have used a 
severer term. Had he gone to the pole, no right whatever 
could have accrued to any nation from his discoveries. That 
Drake ever went as high as Spanish navigators had gone 
long before him, is the most questionable thing in the world. 
Ferrelo, a Spaniard, in 1543, attained the latitude of 44° 
north, and saw the coast somewhere in that vicinity. Where 
Drake saw the coast is uncertain. ‘There are two accounts 
of his voyage,—neither written by himself. In the one 
written by a companion on the voyage, and published before 
the death of the commander, nothing is said about an ex- 
eursion further north than 43°. In the other account, com- 
piled from various sources, abounding in errors, falsehoods, 
wild speculations and plagiarisms from the first, and pub- 
lished a half century later in time, the parallel of 48° is 
assumed as the most northern point. Previous to 1750, the 
first account was almost universally the received one, and 
was sustained by the authorities of Hakluyt, Camden, Par- 
chas, De Laet, Ogilby, Locke, Heylin and Dr. Johnson. 
Since that period, the British writers and authorities have, 
for obvious reasons, taken up with the second account. But 
the authority of these writers make little for the question 
either way. There are really but two authorities in the 
case,—that of the two accounts of the voyage,—and he who 
can hesitate a moment as to which is most worthy of credit, 
must possess a singular obliquity of mental vision. Falconer 
the Englishman, with all his ingenuity, could make little 
out of Drake. He would not assume the responsibility of 
what he does allege on the point, but quotes paragraphs at 
large from an English newspaper. 

2. As to the treaty formed with Spain—the Nootka con 
vention, as it is called—and the rights growing out of it. 
In 1789, Spain sent out an expedition from Mexico, under 
the command of Martinez, to take possession, make settle- 
ments, etc., on the North-West coast of America. Martinez, 
in carrying out his instructions, found himself impeded by 
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other vessels claiming to be British, and in that quarter of 
the world, it was stated, for a similar purpose. ‘The Spaniard 
protested against the right of any other nation to be found 
in those waters for such an object,—seized upon some of 
the vessels, sent them to Mexico, and erected fortifications at 
Nootka Sound, on the island of Quadra and on 
The matter came before the courts of Madrid and St. James. 

Both protested that there had been an invasion of their rights 
by the other. The English having encroached on Spanish 
possessions, and the Spanish seized on English property 
Europe looked anxiously for the result, whilst both parties 
prepared for war. War was then the policy of England, 
which her great minister, Pitt, perceived, and formed at once 
the vast design of detaching Spain from her trans-atlantic 
possessions. Events taking a new position soon afterwards, 
and rendering the condition of England somewhat critical, 
Mr. Pitt was glad to compromise the difficulty with Spain, 
lowering his tones in the solicitation of a French mediation. 
Spain was as anxious as England could be to adjust the 
matter, and she readily agreed to the stipulations of the 
convention of the Escurial, or as it is otherwise entitled, the 
treaty of Nootka Sound. Six years afterwards, Spain com- 
plained of several wrongs, one of which was the infraction 
of this very compact, and the two nations went to war. 
War, according to the best understood principles of inter- 
antionel law, puts an end to all subsisting treaties. We 
have it in the language of the British diplomatists of 1815: 
“Great Britain knows of no exception to the rule, that all 
treaties are put an end to by a subsequent war between the 
same parties.”* The only exception, however, is in cases 
of “transitory conventions”, of which the Nootka Sound 
treaty partook of none of the elements. The attempt to 
consider it such is a weak invention. Whatever England 
might have once claimed under this treaty, it is certain, 

therefore, that she could have c er ned nothing within a very 
few years afterwards. Yet, 7, her ministers took the 
ground, “that whatever title ae y ove been on the part of 
Great Britain or of Spain, prior to the convention of 1790, 
it was from thenceforward no longer to be traced in vague 
narratives of discoveries, several of them admitted to be 
ipoce ryphal, but in the text and stipulations of that conven- 
ion itself.” Six years afterwards this very nation, utterly 





* Greenhow, Hist. Cal. and Oregon, p. 318 
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forgetful that such a convention ever existed, or entirely re- 
gardless of it, seized upon the group of the Falkland islands. 
This group, lying far south of the line of coasts which, by 
the sixth article of the convention, she was permitted to oc- 
cupy or settle, the act of taking possession must be consid- 
ered a direct infraction of it, were the agreement supposed 
still in force. Thus have wea virtual admission and denial 
of the same instrument, according as convenience and na- 
tional policy might best be served. But, although the Nootka 
Sound treaty was terminated by the war, was there not, in 
fact, some subse quent renewal of it? The only renewal of 
treaties we have between the two nations, is that of IS14, 
which renews all commercial treaties existing prior to 1796. 
But the Nootka Sound treaty could not have been a com- 
mercial one contemplated in the convention, as Mr. Green- 
how clearly shows.* In fact, England herself was not 
disposed to make any thing out of this convention, in her 
late negotiations with the United States, until it was first 
unfortunately introduced into the discussion by Mr. Rush, 
on the express instructions of his government, through Mr. 
Adams, then Secretary of State.t We may gather thence 
how highly she valued it. 

But, admitting the convention still in force, what was ever 
definitely settled by it? In 1827, Great Britain declared 
that neither under that treaty, or otherwise, did she “claim 
an exclusive sovereignty over any portion of that territory,” 
yet, in the same paper, a letter written in 1818 in relation to 
Astoria by her minister, Bathurst, is quoted approvingly, i 
which the remarkable passage occurs: “You will, at the 
same time, assert in seasonable terms the claim of Great Bri- 
tain to that territory, upon which the American settlement 
(Astoria) must be considered an encroachment.” Falconer, 
the acute advocate of British claims, is quoted with admira- 
tion in Parliament, and in his book we find the following 
not less remarkable passage : 


“The instructions given to C ipt. Vancouver. who was commission- 
ed to sail to the North-West coasts of America, and take possession 
of Nootka Sound, (after it might be surrendered by Spain,) and to 
ascertain what other parts of the coasts were unsettled, were an offi- 


cial inte rpretation of the Convention.” 


Accordingly, he adds: 


Cant. Vancouver. with tl ties tanl epee fol] 
apt. incouver, Wilh the us ules, 00K possession oO! all 


*Greenh Hist. C nd O 320 t Ibid. 340. 
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t part of New Albion, from 39° 20’ south, to the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca, as also of the coasts, islands, etc., within the said Straits 
ind both its shores.” * 


Now, we would put it to any plain man, how does this 
comport with the profession, that “Great Britain claims no 
exclusive sovereignty over any portion of that territory ? 
But let us look more particularly into the terms and con- 
ditions of this famous convention. Spain had ever main- 
tained an exclusive right to settle the North-West coasts of 
America. England ~— nded to have had a settlement there 
in 1790, formed by her subject Meares, on land bought from 
the Indian chief Maquinna, of which he was dispossessed 
by the Spaniards. Now, had Spain admitted any right to 
this settlement subsisting in Great Britain, it is clear the 
treaty would have resigned the post into her hands. This 
the treaty never did. Fox, the great statesman, observing 
on it, when under discussion in Parliament, that by its terms 
Spain might either make the surrender, or a compensation 
in lieu of it, and the ministers would not undertake to ex- 
plain. Nor is there any reason to believe that the post was 
ever surrendered by the Spaniards. The Spanish com- 
mander, sent there for the purpose, could not determine what 
he had to do. His inquiries from the Indian chiefs and the 
American captains on the coast, satisfied his mind that the 
English establishment at Nootka Sound was all a fabrica- 
tion, invented to serve a particular purpose, and without 
foundation in truth. ‘The matter was then referred over to 
the two governments, who being soon after in alliance for a 
common war with France, it is not likely that the surrender 
was ever insisted on. Belsham, one of England’s own his- 
torians, remarks: “it is nevertheless certain, from the most 
authentic subsequent information, that the Spanish flag fly- 
ing at Nootka was never struck, and that the territory has 
been virtually relinquished by Great Britain.”t 
Thus, if England gained any thing by the terms of the 
Nootka convention, she did not gain it from the restoration 
of any settlement she had made in the territory, and not 
having gained such a settlement, then she does not pretend 
to have formed another until 1805, when she was actually 
anticipated a whole year by American citizens. In claiming 
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under the convention, Great Britain must be understood as 
claiming under some other of its stipulations. What other 
stipulations were they, and what did they give? Art. 3d— 

“It is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be dis- 
turbed or molested, either in navigating or carrying on their 
fisheries in the Pacific Ocean, or in the South Seas, or in 
landing on the coasts of those seas, in places not already 
occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce 
with the natives of the country, or of making settlements 
there.” Art. d—Excludes British subjects from within ten 
sea leagues “from any part of the coasts already occupied by 
Spain.” Art. 5—All future settlements made by either na 
tion to be free of access to the other. Other articles not 
material to the present question. 

Now it is plain that this was but a temporary settlement 
of a troublesome question, which had given uneasiness to 
both governments, as well as to Europe at large. It was 
simply an agreement to put off a present difficulty by an in- 
definite postponement. It reduced matters to system, but 
left their final adjustment to future negotiation. The “set- 
tlements” mentioned in the third article of the treaty, con- 
struing the different parts of the instrument together, can 
only be intended of such temporary ones as the “navigation,” 

“fisheries,” “commerce with the natives,” ete., might require. 
For England, under this article, to claim the right, as she 
did by Vancouver and does now, notwithstanding a declara- 
tion to the contrary, to occupy and possess exclusively whole 
regions in that quarter, extending over them her laws, etc., 
is pre posterous. No one can fail to see the glaring absurdity 
of the thing, when he observes, that under the terms of the 
treaty, Spain had an equal right in those very “settlements.” 
But we have something still more conclusive, on referring 
to contemporaneous constructions of the document. Fox, 
Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and others, eminent mem- 
bers of Parliament, attacked it a$ svon as introduc ed by the 
ministry, because of the many concessions made to Spain. 
Fox bitterly complained, that ‘ ‘the admission of part of these 
rights by Spain, (viz: of navigation and fishery,) is all we 
have obtained.” “Our right before, was to settle in an y part 
of South or North-West America, not fortified against A. by 
previous occupancy, and we are now restricted to settle in 
certain places only, and under certain restrictions. Ow 
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right of making settlements was not, as now, a right to build 
huts, but to plant colonies, if we thought proper.” 

Pitt, in defence of the treaty, observed : ye eh had before 
a right to the Southern whale fishery, and a right to navi- 
gate and carry on fisheries in the Pacific Shoes and to 
trade on the coasts of any part of it North-West of Ameri- 
ca; but that right not only had not been acknowledged, 
but disputed and resisted.” Thus may we contrast Bri- 
tain’s construction of the compact in 1790, with her con- 
struction of it at the present day. Tempora mutantur, etc. 

The Nootka convention is sealed up then against Eng- 
land, in every point of view. She has not the shadow of a 
right to look into it, and did her ministry rest themselves 
entirely upon its stipulations, we might close the question at 
once without further discussion. But she has not rested 
here. She raises other points, and challenges argument up- 
on them. We accept the challenge, with the promise to 
delay the reader’s attention but a little while. 

3. The British position in relation to the discovery and 
exploration of the Columbia River, its tributary streams 
and settlements. On these grounds alone, and independent 
altogether of Drake or the Nootka convention, Britain main- 
tains that her rights are as strong, if not stronger, than those 
of the United States. To understand how much of truth 
there is in this, we shall find it most advantageous to analyse 
the claims of our government, and present them seriatim 

1. The Spanish treaty of cession. 

The Louisiana purchase.? 
Discovery of the Columbia, 1790. 

1, Exploration and settlement of the country, 1805, ete. 

5. ager peed of Oregon to American Republic. 

With reference to the three first claims, whatever they may 
be wot wi in themselves, it is pretended that they are incon- 
ient with each other and suicidal. The Spanish treaty of 
ssion was dated in 1819, and if the Unite d States attempt- 
ing in Oregon in 1790 or 1805, it was so far an en- 
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* Farnham’s Hist. of Oregon Territory, etc., p.51. Mr. Farnham has 


n it the American title very clearly. The argument is well managed, 
and is noticed by the Englishman Falconer, in his discussion of the ques 
ion. Mr. Farnam is the author of many works in relation to our West 
count We may mention ‘Travels in the great Western Prairies, 
» Anahuac and the Rocky Mountains, and the Oregon Territory,’ ‘Tra- 

sin the C alifornias. Scenes in the Pacific,’ etc. 
t We adduce this, because of the dow/t whether Louisiana was in reality 
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croachment upon Spanish rights, and so of Louisiana, which 
was not purchased till 1803. Is it a fact then that these 
claims are inconsistent one with the other? We reply 
that the British argument is specious but not satisfactory. 
In a contest between the United States and Spain or France, 
we grant that it could not easily be got over, but these na- 
tions being now out of the question, and their claims in our 
hands, whatever of completeness was wanted to our discove- 
ries of the Columbia, &c, has been of course amply sup- 
plied. The Spanish claim, though not absolutely complete 
and perfect, was altogether and without question superior to 
that of England or of any other nation, as we have conclu- 
sively shown. United with each other, the claims of Spain 
and the United States must be considered irresistible. 

But we have not been allowed to carry off any laurels 
from the Columbia river, either for prior acts of discovering 
or exploring it. These have been called into question, We 
shall see with what disingenuousness. Capt. Gray of the 
American ship Columbia, sailed from Boston in 1789. His 
ship, by resolution of Congress, was furnished with sea let- 
ters. From Massachusetts she obtained her passports, coins 
and medals, on the authority of the state, for distribution, 
and letters from the Spanish minister then in the United 
States. In August of that year, the ship was nearly found- 
ered in attempting to enter an opening near the latitude 46°, 
probably the mouth of a large river, “where the outset or 
reflux was so strong as to prevent an entrance for nine 
days.” Two months before this, an English captain, Meares, 
examining the coasts for a river laid down on Spanish charts 
as the Rio de San Rocque, in about the paralel 46°, and first 
perceived by the Spanish navigator Heceta in 1775, after 
the most unremitting examination, made this entry in his 
journal, “we can now with safety assert that no such river as 


that of St. Roc exists, as |aid down in the Spanish charts.” 


In token of his disgust at the little reward with which the 
arduous undertaking was crowned, he named two points in 
the vicinity, De ception Bay and Cape Disappointment. An- 
other English captain, Vancouver, in 1792, writes in his 
journal of 28th April: 


“The several large rivers and capacious inlets that have been des 
cribed as discharging their contents into the Pacific, between the 40th 
and 48th degrees of latitude, were reduced to brooks insufficient for 
our vessels to navigate or to bays inaccessible as harbors for re- 
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r’....“So minutely has this extensive coast been inspected” etc.. 
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Two days after this, having seen Capt. Gray and heard 
from him of the supposed river, Vancouver writes again: 
[ was thoroughly convinced, as were also most persons of obser 
vation on board, that we could not possibly have passed any safe 
navigable opening, harbor or place of security for shipping on this 
coast, from cape Mendocino (lat. 40) to the promontory of Classet’ 


(49 


On the 11th May, 1792, Gray fully assured of the exist- 
ence of some large stream in that vicinity, put his vessel in 
towards the shore, and anchored without difficulty ina 
“large raver of Sresh water.” ten miles above its mouth. 
Having proceeded some twenty or thirty miles farther up, 
trading with the Indians, etc., he returned to the ocean, hav- 
ing christened the new waters with the name of his good 
ship, the Columbia. 

Under all these circumstances what must be thought of 
the declaration of England in 1826, that the merits of this 
discovery belonged to Meares (who by the way was under 
Portuguese colors too) “he having actually entered the bay 
of the Columbia four years before.” Mr. Gray only having 
the credit of noticing “that which had escaped Lieut. Meares, 
viz: that this bay formed the outlet of a great river !” Fal- 
coner does not go quite so far.* He is willing to give to 
Gray the discovery of a certain bay on which he bestows 
his name, but the river, the merit of that belongs to Brough- 
ton, an Englishman, who went a hundred miles up the stream 
three months after Gray had left it. This pretension of a 
bay at the mouth of the Columbia, we have already discov- 
ered to be a gross fiction. It was invented to exclude Gray’s 
claims. “Mr. Gray having not been within five leagues of 
the entrance of the river” says Falconer. According to 
none of the rules of geography can a bay be considered to 
exist. The river widens and continues its freshness till it 
empties into the ocean. 

sut this is not all. There are other matters in relation 
to the Columbia, in which Great Britain is prepared to 
meet the United States. One of her own subjects, she as- 
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serts, first made known to the world the existence of the 
Oregon or river of the West—Jonathan Carver. This in- 
dividual travelled in that country about the year 1766, but 
in his published narrative pretends nowhere to have seen 
the river. 

‘Carver’s descriptions of places, people and things, in the Indian 
untries, are vague and contradictory, and where they can be un- 
erstoo , are, for the most part, repetitions of the accounts of those, 
yr of other parts of America, given by the old French travellers and 
historians, whose works he, nevertheless, takes great pains to dispa- 


} 
¢ 


rage whenever he mentions them. In many of these works, the 
heliefin the existence of a great rive flowing from the vicinity of 
he head waters of the Mississippi, westward to the Pacific, is dis- 


ctly affirmed as founded on the reports of the Indians; and on 
nearly all maps of North America published during the early part of 
the last century, may be found one or more of such streams, under 
the names of the River of the West, River of Aguilar, River The- 
gaye, or some other represent nd ¢ on the authority of accounts re eived 
trom Indians, or of erroneous or fabulous narratives of voyages along 
ie North Pacific coasts. When we consider the many and glaring 
plagiarisms from the works above mentioned, committed by Carver, 
we certainly have a right to suspect, if not to conclude, that he de- 
ived from the same source eve ry thing relating to his ‘River of the 
West,’ which he pretends to have collected from the Indians of the 
Uppe r Missis ippl.”—Greenh yw’s Hist. Cal. and Or., p. 1 


As to the ex] loration of the ec untry west of the Rocky 
mountains by Lewis and Clarke, in the years 1804—5-6, and 
the settlements made about the same time, much need not 
be said. From this expedition—from the discovery and 
minute examination of the tributaries of the Columbia—the 
passage down that river to the ocean and the various posts 
occupied by our citizens prior to those of any other nation, 
our claim to Oregon receives not a little accession of strength. 

Clarke’s expedition was sent out by President Jefferson, 


with the appro val of Congress, soon after the purchase of 
Louisiana. The object was “to seek and trace to its termina- 
tion on the Pacific, some stream, whether the Columbia, the 


Oregon, the Colorado, or any other which might offer the 
most direct and practicable water communication across the 
continent and for the purposes of commerce.” This object 
was accomplished by the hardy and enterprizing travellers, 
and the result of the expedition was not long after given to 
the werld. In 1809, bps Henry, an American citizen of 
the Missouri Company, made a setttement on one of the 

rms of the Columb) errr was the first establishment by 
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any civilized people in the whole region of country watered 
by that river or its tributaries. ‘The same year Capt. Smith, 
of Boston, built a house, laid out gardens, ete. on the Co- 
lumbia, forty miles from its mouth. In 1810 Mr. Astor’s 
Pacific Fur Company was formed. The schemes of the 
Company were vast, but practicable. It was to appropri- 
ate a large portion of the East Indian and Western Ame- 
rican trade. A scheme so well devised was only thwarted 
by circumstances unforeseen and almost unprecedented. 
In March, 1811, one division of the Company reached the 
mouth of the Columbia by sea. In the course of May, 
they had founded Astoria, ten miles up the river. 

Let us see what Great Britain has to oppose to all of 
this. She tells us gravely, in her official “statement” of 
1826,— 

“The United States further pretend that their claim to the country 
in question is strengthened and confirmed by the discovery of the 
sources of the Columbia, and by the exploration of its course to the 
sea by Lewis and Clarke, in 1805-6. In reply to the allegation, Great 
Britain affirms and can distinctly prove that, if not before, at least 
in the same and subsequent years, her North-West Trading Com- 
pany had, by means of their agent, Mr. Thompson, already estab- 


] ! 


lished their posts among the Flathead and Kootanie tribes, on the 
} 


head waters or main branch of the Columbia, and were gradually 
extending them down the principal stream of that river, thus giving 
to Great Britain, in this particular, as in the discovery of the tnouth 
of the river, a title of parity, at least, if not of priority of discovery, 
as opposed to the United States. It was from these posts that, 
having heard of the American establishments forming in 1811, at the 
mouth of the river, Mr. Thompson hastened thither, descending the 
river to ascertain the nature of that establishment.’”* 

Now, what shall be made of this extraordinary statement, 
and how stand the facts of the case ? 

1805, (November,) Lewis and Clarke have descended the 
Columbia and reached its mouth. 

1806. No British settlement vet formed on the Colum- 
bia. An establishment formed this year, and the only one 
belonging to the English west of the Rocky Mountains, is 
in latitude 54°, two degrees north of the sources of the 
river. 

1809-10-11. American establishments on the Columbia, 
by Henry, Smith and Astor. 

1811. Mr. Thompson, a British subject, reached the 
head waters of the Columbia in the Spring, but did not 


* Greenhow’s Hist. Ca], and Or., p. 298 
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reach the mouth till four months after the founding of As- 
toria. 

1813. Great Britain takes possession of Astoria in the 
war. 

1818. Surrenders it to the United States again under 
the treaty of Ghent. 

But a new process has been invented in the fertile imagi- 
nations of those interested in excluding us from Oregon. 
Falconer exults over the invention. We are told now that 
admitting all that is claimed for Gray and Lewis and Clarke, 
iheir acts were the mere irre sponsible acts of private indi- 
viduals, from which the government cannot properly claim 
anything, whilst every step that England has taken in the 
procedure, has been under the authority and for the advan- 
tage of the English government,—(and vet we have so 
much accredited to Meares, clearly a private citizen, and 
worse still, under Portuguese colors.) Here is a pretence 
to exclude a government of the nature of our’s, forever 
from the rights of discovery. But we shall see how slo- 
venly it applies to our case. 

Were the acts of Gray, etc. the acts of mere private in- 
dividuals? They were not. Gray had with him indispu- 
table evidences of authority and sanction from his own 
State as well as from - e U. Stntes, and Lewis and Clarke’s 
expedition was fitted out by the President, under the ap- 
proval of Congress, and not, as suggested by Falconer, by 
the President simply. Astor’s was an American Company, 
and had as much right to acquire territories for our govern- 
ment, as the Hudson’s Bay Company could have to acquire 
them for England. Admit, however, for argument, that the 
acts were private ones. An act of a private individual be- 
comes the act of his nation when the nation sanctions or 
adopts it. Had Gray bombarded an English post in the 
North-West, there would have been no ground for war, 
until it became known how far he acted under the approval 
of his government. So we may argue this case. The Uni- 
ted States have made the acts of her citizens her own acts, 
and no other power in the world has the right to question 
her ability to do it. 

We may add, on this point, too, what is worthy of some 
note, that the international law of discovery is the offs spring 
of an age anterior to that of our first appearance in the 
family of nations, and that, in cons sequence, this law ought, 
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so far as we are concerned and are to be governed by it, to 
receive some modification suited to the peculiar nature of 
yur republican institutions. = it would have received 
such a modification, we are clear, had the progress of dis- 
covery been continued to this di iy. This law, as it is now 
laid down by Falconer, excludes republics from the acquisi- 
tion of anything except by the most solemn act of legisla- 
tion, whilst the mere license of a crowned head is to have 
a signification and authority sufficient to perfect a title to 
whole regions. We may well hesitate now to submit to 
such a construction of the laws of nations, the soul of 
which should be their equity. 

We have said something of a right which all nations ad- 
mit, and which has a more particular reference to our posi- 
tion in connection with Oregon—the right resulting from 
contiguity of territories. Mr. Falconer says, “It is one of 
even more force, if it has any, in favor of Great Britain 
than of the United States.”"* We shall enquire, then, what 
force it in reality has, and how much, if anything, it makes 
in our favor? The claim from contiguity has been set up 
in every age and by every government. As against every 
ther nation in the world, a nation has a right to the unoe- 
‘upied lands in its vicinity, which may be necessary to its 
due growth and expansion, to the more commodious settle- 
inent of its population, and, above all, to its defence, 
which is the highest law of nations as of nature. From 
the thirtieth to the forty-ninth parallel of Jatitude, the Uni- 
ted States are the great occupants of North America. 
They are the only people on the continent whose numbers 
are increasing and multiplying, and whose border lines are 
continually and necessa ily widening. The Mexican pos- 
sessions on the South are stationary or retrograding. The 
British territories on the North have scarcely life enough 
in them to exist. An extension of population in that quar- 
ter, is almost a physical impossibility. Even the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with all its advanti ages, realizes a constantly 
diminishing income from its vast possessions. Oregon is 
immediately contiguous to 2,500,000 square miles of territo- 
ry now under oce upé ation by the United States. It forms a 
natural part of our domain. Nature and nature’s God seem 
to have decreed it as our heritage,and we have thus far 
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shown ourselves not unmindful of the great inheritance in 
declaring over and over, officially, that “North America is 
no longer open to colonization by European governments.” 

We have shown, then, that ne ither by any right which 
she possessed prior to her treaty with § ps ain—the celebrated 
Nootka convention, nor by anything which she could have 
taken under that convention, nor yet by discoveries or set- 
tlements of a subsequent period, or by contiguity of posi- 
tion, can Great Britain have a fair and legitimate claim upon 
Oregon territory. We have shown, also, that by cession 
from Spain—by purchase from France, (if it conveyed any- 
thing,)—by discoveries by land and by sea, and, in fine, by 
contiguity of soil,the United States have pP verfected for them- 
selves a title to Oregon, clear, conclusive, and without incum- 
brance. 

Let us now hurriedly run over the negotiations which 
have for so many years been on foot between the two 
governments, and learn, if we can, their precise position at 
the present day. 

In 1818, the parties entered into their first convention, 
Messrs. Rush and Gallatin, on the part of the United States, 
maintained a right, against England, to the whole territory, 
but would accept, for sake of harmony, a line west of the 
mountains, through the 49° of latitude. Great Britain 
stood out for the Columbia River. Here was a conflict of 
claims which was irreconcilable. A permanent adjustment 
was impossible. Nothing could be concluded on but a 
temporary agreement “that all territories and their waters 
claimed by either power, west of the Rocky Mountains, 
should be free and open to the — citizens and subjects 
of both, for the space of ten yea , provided, however, that 
no claim of either, or of any othe r nation, to any part of 
those territories, should be prejudiced by the arrangement.’ 

In 1824, the convention approaching its termination, the 
English ministers, Huskisson and Addington, met Mr, Gal- 
latin on the part of the United States. The former insisted 
on a line “along the 49° of latitude to the easternmost 
branch of the Columbia, down the middle of that river to 
the ocean, as the boundary between their mutual posses- 
sions. Mr. Gallatin would accept no other line except the 
49° of latitude to the ocean, with these provisions, “that if 
the said line should cross any of the branches of the Colum- 
bia at points from which they are navigable by boats to the 
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main stream. the navigation of such branches and of the 
main stream should be perpetually free and common to the 
people of both nations,—that the citizens or subjects of 
neither party should thenceforward make any settlement in 
the territories of the other, but that all settlements already 
formed by the people of either nation within the limits of 
the other, might be occupied and used by them for ten 
years and no longer, during which time all the remaining 
provisions of the existing convention sheuld continue in 
force.” This the Englishmen refused, holding to their ori- 
ginal proposition, but offering, by way of inducement, a 
portion of the t rritory north of the Columbia and west of 
the westernmost mountains, exte: ding from Gray’s or Bul- 
finch’s Bay to the vicinities of Puget’s Sound ; and insert- 
ing a stipulation that “no works should be erected on the 
banks of the Columbia or at its mouth, calculated to inter- 
rupt its free navigation by either.” The parties being in 
this spirit, there was no other alternative but a renewal of 
the treaty of joint occupancy. The first attempt to renew 
failed in consequence of two provisions inserted by the 
Englishmen, which caused an immediate rejection by the 
American government. The provisions were that “neither 
pal ly exercise any exclusive sovereignty or dominion over 
any part of the territory, and that no settlement made, or 
to be made, should be adduced in support of any such 
claim to sovereignty or dominion.” The grounds assumed 
by the American government were— 





“That so far as it would prevent the Americans from exercising 
exclusive sovereignty at the mouth of the Columbia River, the first 
provision would be contrary to their rights as acknowledged by the 
treaty of Ghent and by the restoration of the place agreeably to that 
treaty—that the proposed additional provisions do not define, but 
leave open to disputation the acts which might be deemed an exer- 
cise of exclusive sovereignty,—and that from the nature of the insti- 
tutions of the United States, their rights in the territory in question 
must be protected, and their citizens must be secured in their lawful 
pursuits by some species of government different from that which it 
has been, or may be, the pleasure of Great Britain to establish 
there.”’* 

Mr. Gallatin was instructed at the same time to say that 
his government “did not conceive itself bound by any offer 
that had been made, but still held itself at liberty to contend 
for the full extent of its claims.” 


*Greenhow’s Hist. Cal. and Or., p. 352 
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Other attempts were made by the agent to renew the 
treaty of 1818, inserting in it various restrictions and pro- 
visions, but upon none of these could their opinions be 
brought to harmonize. It was at last discovered that no- 
thing else than an unconditional renewal was possible, which 
was agreed upon 6th August, 1827, and a treaty “of joint 
occupancy,” for an indefinite period, signed by the repre- 
sentatives. This was immediately ratified by both govern- 
ments, and remains to the present day in full operation. 

We shall now see what action has taken place in Con- 
gress on this subject. In 1829, the Oregon question elici- 
ted a warm discussion on the floor of that body on the in- 
troduction of a bill for exclusive occupancy ; but the bill 
was lost. From that period until 1837, scarcely a word 
was breathed in either House in relation to the subject. 
But the time arrived when the tide of Western emigration 
had been thrown across the Rocky Mountains, and was 
sweeping onward to the Pacific Ocean. Individuals, Com- 
panies and States were requesting, by petitions and resolu- 
tions, that Congress would at once look to its rights in that 
quarter, and perfect them by immediate legislation. In 
1842, the treaty of Washington was concluded between 
Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, without reference to this 
matter. Mr. Linn, in the same year, brought into the Se- 
nate his bill for “the occupation and settlement of the Terrt- 
tory of Oregon, and - extending the laws of the United 
States over it.’ The bill propose da military occupation of 
the country,—an extension of the laws of ‘Towa over the 
whole of it,—a delivery of British offenders to be tried by 
the laws of their own country,—and, what was of special 
moment, a grant to emigrants of the fee simple in lands 
which they might occ upy. 

The bill caused a great sensation, and elicited powerful 
discussions in the Senate. Mr. Linn advocated his measure 
at great length, and was supported by all the power of 
Benton, Woodbury, Morehead, Phelps, Henderson and Se- 
vier. On the op position were ranged the equally great and 
leading names of Calhoun, Mc Duffie, Berrien, Choate and 
Archer. 

Mr. McDuffie thought that the bill clearly infringed upon 
the convention with Great Britain —that it was brought 
forward at a most unpropitious period of our affairs —th it 
it would lead to war,—that for agricultural purposes Oregon 
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was utterly without value,—that the fur trade was now of 
little consequence, and a communication across the conti- 
nent to the Indies was wild and visionary. 

Mr. Calhoun said that “he believed the possession of the 
countries of the Columbia to be important to the United 
States in many respects; but that the period was not come 
when their occupation should be attempted at the risk of a 
war with the most powerful nation of the earth. ‘Time, he 
considered, would do more for the United States than they 
could do by immediate action for themselves; the advance 
of their citizens over the Western regions had been already 
rapid beyond all the calculations of the most sanguine 
statesmen; no extraordinary means were required from 
their government to accelerate it.” 

The bill passed in the Senate by a small majority, but 
nothing was done with it in the House. This debate at 
Washington produced great excitement in the British Par- 
liament. 

During the sessions of 1844-5, Congress was much agita- 
ted again on the question. At the beginning of each term, 
the Executive had called their attention to it, and various 
reports and resolutions were drawn up and discussed. Among 
these resolutions was one for establishing the “Nebraska 
Territory” west of the mountains, but the House only suc- 
ceeded in passing a bill providing for the termination of the 
“joint occupaney”, which bill the Senate did not touch. 
During this period, the Hon. Richard Packenham reached 
the United States to negotiate in the matter, and in his mes- 
sage of 19th Feb., 1845, President Tyler stated that “con- 
siderable progress had been made in the negotiation.” On 
this point nothing definite has since been heard. 

We can anticipate but one important objection to all that 
has been alledged, in this article, on the subject of British 
rights in Oregon territory. To the objection we are willing 
to give all the force which of right belongs to it, and do so 
with the utmost candor. We are admonished that by our 
treaties with Great Britain, by our compromises, etc., we 
have clearly admitted in her some claim to the country, for 
without such claim it might well be asked, why have we 
formally treated with her at all? The right to treat sup- 
poses and admits a right in the thing treated of. To us, it 
seems evident that this mode of argumentation is perfectly 
appropriate, and that whatever may be the position of the 
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two parties in other respects, it is now entirely too late for 
the United States to insist upon exclusive rights to the whole 
of Oregon, after the admissions which have been made, or 
the stipulations amounting to admissions, in favor of claims 
residing elsewhere. ‘There are equitable liens in favor of 
Great Britain, which attach themselves to the country, and 
which it would be unfair to disregard altogether. Her navi 
gators, Cook, Vancouver and others, almost originated and 
completed the geography of a large portion of North-West- 
ern America; exploring with the utmost accuracy its bays 
capes, rivers and sounds. 'That these services rendered to 
the civilized world, should be without their reward, would 
be unjust in the extreme, and sorry would we be for our 
government to insist upon any thing so inequitable. The 
subjects of this empire, too, have from early periods fre- 
quented the country east of the mountains, and westward 
of them, in higher latitudes than the sources of the Colum- 
bia. Over a large portion of the territory, the British Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has successfully operated,—its agents 
establishing seats, building forts, ete., and conducting most 
of the enterprizes ol the country Let these facts receive 
their due consideration ; and in that spirit of liberality and 
justice which ought to characterize a great nation, let us 
prepare to continue and complete our negotiations in rela- 
tion to Oregon territory. 

But, in this spirit of liberality, we are not to forget what 
is due to ourselves, to our posterity and to our country. 
There can never be merit in that nation, which sacrifices 
the high and precious interests entrusted to its keeping. So 
much of Oregon as may be necessary to the promotion and 
preservation of those interests. we are bound by the highest 
obligations to insist upon, and to demand at all and at every 
hazard. With Mr. McDuffie we agree, that, agriculturally, 
the country at present is of little value. But to stop here, 
would be to take a parti il and inadequate v riew of it. True 
we have on this side of the mountains richer and better 
agricultural sites, which a century will hardly bring into 
full cultivation. We admit all this, and more. ‘here are 
higher considerations than these. We cannot rationally 
suffer our territories to be hemmed in on every side with 
the possessions of foreign and hostile powers menacing us 
at every point; and, in time of open warfare, furnishing 
positions for harrassing and destroying us to greatest advan- 
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tage. We shall not dwell further on these considerations ; 
but to those to whom the final adjustment of this question 
may be referred, they will have an influence stronger and 
stronger, in proportion as their visions are enlarged by those 
grander and more comprehensive views of which the subject 
is susceptible. 

These are views of Oregon to which the mass of our 
people are not yet accustomed. It seems to many chimert- 
cal to connect that country intimately with the commerce 
of the East-Indies and the Pacific Ocean. But who shall 
prescribe bounds to national enterprize, and particularly to 
the enterprize of a nation like ours, so boundless in re- 
sources. It may be asked, can we not participate more in- 
timately in the eastern trade than we yet have done? May 
not our commerce, to the opening ports of China, for exam- 
ple, rival if not surpass that of any people on the earth? 
The commerce of the East-Indies has for ages been a glit- 
tering object in the eyes of trading nations. They have 
sought it, and grown up to power and influence under its 
support. What, for instance, were the Italian republics, un- 
ul the bounteous products of the East were thrown into 
their lap; and where were Venice and Genoa and Pisa, 
when the Portuguese, by a shorter passage to the Indies, had 
cut off these rich resources ! Britain, too, what has been 
her advance since she has enjoyed an almost monopoly of 
this invaluable trade? If possessions on the Pacific ocean 
will facilitate such a commerce, if they be necessary to its 
existence—then, surely, we will not be neglectful of these 
possessions. There are various ways in which they might 
be valuable. Let an overland communication from ocean 
io ocean be established, and the Pacific coast will be of in- 

sumable importance. Sucha communication would give 
us a monopoly of the trade of the Pacific, and bring to us 
its untold wealth. We are far from scouting at all 2 ape 
of this character. The march of improve ment, and the as- 
tot inding deve lopme nts of the past few years, have mi wa us 
somewhat cautious how we sneer and ply the ready lash of 

satire. We are, for instance, far, very far from rejecting 
unl igi the famous propo sition of Mr. Whitne ‘y to connect, 
by a grand rail road, the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
ocean, It would be a mighty enterprize, to be sure, but it 
is not an impossible one. In truth, regarding what has been 
already achieved, we might say that it is a very probable 
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one. The breadth of the continent, as estimated by Mc- 
Culloch, and Morse and others, nowhere exceeds 2000 
miles. There are now in the United States 5000 miles of 
rail road, costing $125,000,000, or 25,000 per mile. Suppos« 
ing, then, a great western rail road of 2500 miles construct- 
ed, the whole outlay would not exceed 50 or 60 millions of 
dollars,—an expenditure whicl may not be considered im- 
possible, or even improbable, from a nation whose annual re- 
sources do not, perhaps, fall much short of $1500,000,000. 
The effects of sucha grand enterprize cannot be remotely 
conjectured, It would shorten by 15,000 miles the present 


passage to the Northern Pacific by the way of Cape Horn, 
and open, in afew days,a communication from one ex- 
tremity of the continent to the other. That this is nota 
mere idealism, we are assured from the fact, that an emi- 
nent citizen is now engaged in exploring such a route, and 
has actually petitioned Congress on the subject. His propo- 
sal is, in consideration of 25 million of dollars, and a grant 
of land 60 miles wide from Michigan to the western ocean, 
to undertake and guarantee the construction of a rail road. 
We leave the project to be smiled or wondered at as the 
reader may preter.” 

In concluding, let us ask, how are we to dispose of this 
great question ! What grounds shall we hereafter assume— 
what concessions make—in what spirit meet the British re- 
presentatives ! We are decidedly of opinion, that the noisy 


blustering war spirit which has pr ‘vailed in certain sections 
of our country, has been particularly unfortunate. It can 
effect no good, but may perplex and embarrass all negotia- 
tion. Reasonable men are wont to conduct affairs of such 
ezie eae vp eae my week 
Inoment WILL Calmness and iCivVecravlon. ney pproac l 
them with “fear and trembling.” They will not leave to the 
sword what the pen can settle, nor involve in a bloody war 


the most powerful nations Ol the earth, to gratiiy a whim, 
a caprice, or a little false pr ide. “Peace has her victories as 


and the world is grow- 





well as war’—her higher victories 
Ing sensible of the fact. Let us, then, meet this question 
in a spirit of moderation and kindness—but not weakly or 
falteringly. Gasconade and menace are degrading. The 
nations of the earth are not rivals or enemies, but friends 


and allies in the great cause of extending civilization and 
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christian influences over its surface. Next to the dignity and 
nobility of understanding our own rights, is that of under- 
standing and respecting the rights of others. If we act 
upon these princ iples in again going into convention upon 
the subject of Oregon, the frie nds of humanity will not 
have cause to mourn over the result. 

If there are mutual concessions and compromises to be 
made, of which there can be little doubt, if peace is to be 
preserved, let it be remembered that it is by these means 
that mutual rights are secured, and that the good under- 
standing which grows out of the principle, is of far more 
intrinsic value than the best ‘pound of flesh’ which obduracy 
and inflexibility ever won. We may have almost any thing 
we desire if we will but drop our narrow system of re- 
strictions, our jealousies of foreign competition, our anti- 
christian and anti-republican notions of commerce and re- 
ciprocity, if we will spread out the banners of free trad 
upon the ocean, and offer to England, for whatever she may 
determine upon, in relation to Oregon, equal and reciprocal 
privileges of trade. On these terms, as nations we shall be 
bound closer together, and our friendship will be placed on 
a more permanent and secure basis. It is only by the exclu- 
siveness of their mutual systems, that the two nations have 
ever learned to regard each others progress with rivalry, or 
attempted to arrest it. In procuring such a treaty of recip- 
rocity, the co-operation of the New-England States of our 
confederacy may not be expected, but when the West shall 
awake to its own interests, and unite with the South in this 
grand movement, western and southern produc e will assum« 
their due position, they will appear to just advantage on 
the wharfs of Liverpool, and Manchester and Birmingham 
will become to us as our own establishments. Mr. Polk, in 
looking for an agent to entrust with the business, has done 
well, we think, in turning his eyes to the Southern and Mid- 
dle States, and sorry are we that Mr. Calhoun, with all his 
liberal views, could not have been brought to undertake the 
mission. Western men are, perhaps, not yet entirely pre- 
pared for a movement on these principles, but they will 
soon come into it. 

Finally, it is clear that the present position of things west 
of the Rocky mountains must be of short duration. The 
treaty of joint occupancy cannot subsist consistently with 
the interest of the settlers, who are flocking to the country. 
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If not terminated—it will be broken, and bloodshed will en- 
sue. The population of Oregon will be American, and Mr. 
Calhoun was right in suggesting, that their numbers will be 
amply sufficient ere long to take its destinies in their own 
hands. We shall not inquire how equitable it would be, to 
leave entirely to their own resources and efforts, a people 
whose distant emigration we havestimulated and encouraged. 
But however left, or however situated, we are sure that the 
American spirit will remain as firm, as elevated, as unbroken 
on the wilds of Western America, and as proudly erect, 
too, as ever it existed, in its palmiest days, in the Atlantic 
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had some one or tw idemies, where ino men were instructed tn 
the ordinary branches preparat to a collegiate course. But when 
ur Legislature, in their wisdom, (and by t we do not intend a hack- 
neyed phrase,) thought proper to incorporate and endow a State institu- 
tion, the Trustees, by a felicitous foresigeht or accident, selected Dr. 
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ay, the whole | 1, i 1 its width and its length to its remotest borders, 
illumined by its light and vivified by its rays,—will bear ample and 
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ve must confine irselves more closely to the book for a while. 
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e power oO! magic 
g undismayed with t 
¢ et ‘ . late A 
ntneme or nis { ] o ¢ ig y elements ol 
, he leaves the earth and 1 } I ouds beneath hin 
] ‘ > i. fF ’ } } at 
is own eagie, “soar loit, A i ‘ ie sky and the earth as 
s thoughts extend be- 


ti 


he other. 
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During the r and spring of 1816-17, South-Carolina had been 


sorely visited with an influenza, which took off a great number of her 
valuable citizens, many of whom were deservedly popular and esteem- 
ed members of her Legis! . its next annual meeting, both 


branches of the Legislature, | oint resolution, invited Dr. Maxcy 


to deliver a funera srmon in the representatives hall, in accordance 
with the occasion. Althoug! health was then extremely bad, he 
t, and certainly in a manner every 
subject, and of his exalted char- 

icter as % ne al ir. Ve well remember the scene, and we 
crave the reader’s pardon for a ht indulgence in our reminiscences. 
It was the first t we h ever had an opportunity of hearing him ; 


for, on account eble constitution, he preached but 


seidom. it bein snown that Dr. M iXCy Was to preach on that day, 
every one turned could ive their homes. The weather was 
pleasant for December, an¢ the n shone out bright and warm, as if 
to bless the day } m| were clad in mourning for their late 
deceased compeers. ‘The bi the fashionable and the gay,—the 
and the y .—th rned and the unlearned,—the wicked and 

d one dense mass in the 

r wisdom than for years, 

| time under fifty, a stranger 

would have taken hin r sixty year age or more. He ascended 
the speaker’s desk, and ied the forms of worship. Whatever men 
iy say, or pretend ft lieve, of the efficacy of prayer, it is at all 
mes, and in all religior 11 wfully solemn attitude which man as- 
sumes towards his fe vy men, and towards his Maker. And never have 
rget, the prayer offered up on that morn- 

} deeds or vik rin wi rks 

ble,x—in the abodes of pieasure, 

sweet, plastic, silvery voice, has 

l’s whisper, sounded in our ears. 


“touched with a live coal from off 


} 


mortal confinement, and, like Moses 
ra sweet converse W th his Maker. 
We have said before, 1 t was fortunate for South-Carolina in se- 


uring the services of Dr. M y as first President of her institution. 


We go farther, a! ul vhether any one individual, since the days of 


intrinsic service to the State. This 

so. We candidly confess, that, in 

10 prejudices to combat, no envy to 

g with pride, we point you to many 

try, who received their first impulses, 

and imbibed their first prin pl f wisdom and patriotism, under the 
fostering care of that master rit. In the blindness of this world’s 


wisdom, we confer it and renown upon him alone who is the osten- 
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ry occurrences; but he who trains the youth- 


in the first paths of virtue and usefulness,—warms and in- 


n extraordin 


spires the young heart with the first love of freedom and his country,— 
ilds and fashions the rising hero, or statesman, or philosopher, 
ishers him upon the world, “like Minerva from the head of Jove,” 


ed for the contest,—performs a task of the highest moral gran. 


We would have gladly entered at large upon the subjects embraced 
volume before us, but time does not admit. We close our re- 

s with a fond, long, lingering look behind us, on scenes whose 
itens the wearied spir t: and all that we regret, is, that we 


something of the learning and genius of our author, that we 


\ight have the better accomplished our undertaking. If any one should 


vat our’s has been a one-sided view of the subject; our reply, 


er travelling through our “labor of love’, is, that there is but one 
e,—all is so good and so charming. Besides, at the risk of self- 


ise. We must say, that we have always been more disposed to eulo- 
} ] + +t 


se than to condemn. It may be, that the natural inclination of our 


nd is pred sposed rather to dwell upon the beautiful than its contra- 


} 1] 
our natural indolence 


} 


is, without troubling ourselves in preparing extra dishes suitable 


duces us to enjoy the feast that is spread 


tastes: or, it may be, something of policy enters into our com- 


} ] } ] rf : » a} lof + . » 
osition. and we gladly conceal our own faults and deformities, amidst 


life and beauty that shines forth from our 
S. 


= s Heliconius, s Carmina Miscellanea, que variis in locis i. 
Eman. Swepserc, (SwEDENBORG,) Editio tertia, emendata et 
cupletata. Recensuit Dr. Jou. Fri. Emanvet Tarer, regie 
iniversitatis Tubingensis Bibliéthecarius. Tubinge : in Biblio- 
oO Zu. Guttenberg. Londini : apud William Ne wber Vs 6 

t, Bedford Square. 1841. 





(herries-street 


‘we above is a rare and curious work, which has just fallen into our 
ls. As is stated in the title, it consists of miscellaneous poems in 
Latin ] nguage, comp sed on various occasions, by the celebrated 

Swedis ilosopher and theologian, Emanuel Swedenborg. It was 
shed at Skara, in the year 1710. The author was born at 
m, in the year 1688; thus, he was twenty-two years of age 

¢ this work was first published. 
\ ‘t from the intrinsic merit of these poems, they possess a pecu- 
terest, as marks of the early genius and scholarship of the au- 
The father of Swedenborg was Jesper Swedberg, B shop of West 
d, and a man of much celebrity. In 1719, the name of Swe- 
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was given to the author, on the occasion of his ennoblement by 
Queen | rica Eleonora. 
While we peruse these poems, we cannot but admire the \ ried gve- 
nius of their wonderful author. We study his the log cal writings,— 
the mind is borne upward almost to behold the wonders he unfolds. 
We read his philosophical works,—and here are found evidences of the 
t accurate research nd extensive iit rmation.—the most c und d 
liscussion, in language at once elegant and luminous. We turn to his 
m il works with s ( prehension, lest they should prove unwor- 
thy to share the high fame of some of the productions of his riper 
years,—but we find them lofty in conception, and classically chaste in 
diction; and our feat t they should cloud his glory are at once dis- 
ted. 
The high reputation of the editor, Dr. Tafel, of the Un versity ol 
Tubingen, is of itself a gu ty of the merits of the work. 
On the nineteenth page oem on “The funeral solemnities, when 
d queen sowed » Le > ra Eleon ra, Was borne to the tomb, 
companied t Vy | I SCé pu . pn, court and soldiers.” We select 
t es ir ! 1S¢ t s writtel }an easy, 
sing style j ! 1 by us into English poetry, 
¥ f I y es are NS the fourth 
. \ . S nvoked in the first verse 


Pp \ ANTEFUNEBRIS, CUM Reoina Avia Svect#, Hepevica ELEon- 
AULA, MILITE, EFFERRETUR AD 


‘ ah i ju 
R | Ny! 1! tempus 


vi 


rmina cantes, 





Usque sub orbem 


l t ante, queque 





Sivedenvor 


A 1londa 
Incly Europeis quoqu 
Jam mil justo es un 
Miles Arctoé! hanc qu 


Moeste 
Atque 


in spatie 


humi spectes, et a 


e versis 
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iV avis-que 
» sidus aulis. 
lilare pompam, 


Orba Parente 


que claude pompam; 
ris armis! 
micta pullo 

Pectora plangas. 


um Gothorum! 


I 
rentium Bellona « rigo quondam ! 
Jam comis passis laceroque amictu 
Adgeme pompe ! 
RANSLATION. 
’h, Sappho! throw asi lyre,— 
Let ian Sweep the strings; 
Fo es thou lovest, the silken wire 
If touched, too joyful brings 
Tust now no instrument must sound,— 
Nought but the voice be heard around, 
Singing sad lay 
Oh Fame, that from the N our home, 


Hast 


flown in other days 











l'o ce te, through Eu s clime, 
Che Swedes’ and Swe S praise ;— 
Now eside the funeral urn, 

And gently whisper,—in thy turn 

Thy tribute pay 

G f Northern gl proud, 
Fam for the laurel w th.— 
Forge triumphs and renown; 
Sour e lament of de 

Ex for laurel on row 
r} iplet, and for triumph now 

‘True sorrow’s sign 
r 1 gol ns e} formerly 
A ated rod, 

Inspiring in the people awe,— 

he l rest beneath the s« 

Chey with the urn will lay thee low— 
lr) tre will be made to bow,— 

Its power resign 
rhou Crown, t decked the queenly brow 
Wit wels glittering bright. 
fy tives the purpl apery 
A ri nue and hight,— 

On thy dark pillow take repose,— 
\ ere tl t gaze a Irnenas not foes, )— 

P with thy 





le gems 
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knowledge is various and ! 


ua ii 
ther in the senate chamber, 


his subject more thoroug! 


genius is eminently pra 
tent of his informat 


ments in respect to past eve 
acts, persons i 


country, from the very or 


pealed to with contidence, 


Among politicians, he be 


samaster-workman. ‘I 


ture of rounded periods 


in the written or spoken 


wholly out oi place 
claims to reputation as as 
different and higher grounds 
bury iS a poweriui speaker ; 


his eloquence s——}) § enun¢ 


r the 


most part, Suitabie, WV 


Shin 
Siliti 


a 


e renowne \ 5 
nani 
1 
S ¢ ren com 
ym 


mp around 
emiting each b! 


nt Got} 


al 
Mou W 
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™~ PT 
before the National Institute, in the 
esentatives, January 15, 1845. By Le 


i: J. &G.S. Gideon. 1845. 


n unpretending writer, but a sound thinker. His 


emory retentive. No individual, whe- 


rum or the lecture room, invest gates 


His 


the eX. 


upon it 


s apt to throw more light 


le is distinguished not only for 


questions, but so accurate are his J lg 
d so faithful his recollection of d s 
tion ecte 1 with the I ( the 
the government, that he may be ap- 
te s appealed to as good authority 
the working men of the age, and he 
rures, rhetorical flourishes, the garn 


numbers, are not to be expected 


person. ‘I y would be 
Mr. Woodbury, and his 
yn and a man of science, rest on very 
} Mr. VW ood. 





of such a 


o! d 


ns 
il 


ncies, 


jong his other excell 


t s the epithet which characterizes 
! 
s clear and distinct, and his language, 


He is a good log 


ornate 


> have sometimes thought, u 
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remises are true, as they generally are, having 





r r basis, it is seldom that he reasons weakly and inconsecu- 
or rrives at Ise conclusions. In the United States Senate, 
he occupies a prominent position, he is the champion of privilege 
than of prerogative,—of laws simple, intelligible and well de- 


rather than of many st itutes,—of the rights of the ruled and 
ty, instead of the extension of the powers of the government 
an individual might be selected to re- 
pirit of the age in our country, Mr. Woodbury 


+ 


present the utilitarian spirl 


who would most truly shadow forth that character of 


the person W 
ies. He is, in this respect, pre-eminently an American,—a true 
ric He is not disposed to tear from the book of time the records 
evement, as if our ancestors had done nothing ; but thanks 
ie light which their labors shed, and employs their experience 

ss las 


‘yhesians, P ans and Colossians. By Atsert Barnes 
Harper & Brothers. 1845. 
series of these volumes, explanatory of 


iral writings. His commentaries are most full, and 





generally satisfactory, if we may judge from the manner in which they 
e been received by the Christian world. He is generally minute. 

, practical and evangelical. ‘Theologians may quarrel with him for 

of his interpretations. This is not our department. We cam 

thrust at the comme tor, however, when he really does 

é in Ol ch. It would appear that he has linked himsel 
rty, who are t x and twisting every passage in Scrip- 

’ can j bear t torture, into a condemnation of the 

t ~ . N rtunity is allowed to slip, and in defi- 

f » Sense Ss ure received for ages and supported univer- 

} rs s re ornized, tolerated and regulated 

s made t ear utterly repugnant to the whole soul and spirit 
Christianity. These men have an arduous task, in which they are 
entitied | the laurels they can win. We do not place Mr. Barnes 
ether among them. We would hope better things of him, but 
there occur in his work a few passages which look rather darkly that 
W Witness the illiberality of this on vi. Ephesians, 5—“It may be 
1dded here, that it was presumed then that servants could read. Of 
what use would be directions like these : ddressed to American slaves?’ 
Does Mr. Barnes, then, t! ink that these directions are not addressed te 
American slaves? Because Paul, writing to the Colossian Ones!- 
mus, uses the phrase, “who of you,” Mr. Barnes has had the 
lerful sag to discover, in opposition to the best Biblical critics 
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and scholars, that Onesimus was nota slave. He asks, with the grav- 
ity which is enough to provoke a smile, when one is really talking such 


nonsense : “would a minister of the Gospel now, in the Northern 
States, who should send a letter by a runaway slave to a community of 


. il ul uu 
nasters at the South, say of him that he was ‘one of them’? Not a 


word is here said about the runaway’s being a true convert to Chris- 

inity, repentant, humbled, or the master’s being subdued by the spirit 
of Christ into his own church, and yet Mr. Barnes draws the sweeping 
conclusion,x—“There is reason to think, therefore, that Onesimus was 
not a slave wn the proper sense, t that he might have been a respectabli 
youth, who had bound himself to service for a term of years.”” We leave 


l 


our readers to smile at the quaintness of the conceit ; or rather to sym- 


pathise with the labors of the perhaps really good men, whose hard 
task it is to vie with each her in talking, with the gravest face, the 
most nonsense in the shortest time 


5.—FuLLER anp Way . np Hammonn’s SLAVERY CORRESPOND- 


1. Domestic Slavery considered asa Scriptural Institution: in a Corres- 
vondence between the Rev. Richard Fuller, of Beaufort, S. C., 
id the Re Francis Wayland, of Providence, R. I New- 


2. Ex-Go Hamm ’s Letters to Thos. Clarkson, Esq 


Te South may be well content to rest the question of slavery en- 
rely upon these letters. There remains nothing more to be added. 
Every possible position has been assumed and defended, with a power 
of argumentation seldom if ever surpassed, if even equalled. Weare 
ler the slave question as a closed one, and the institu- 


ntitled to col ae S n 

tion as \ ited ina manner the most triumphant. We shall be loth 
ever to enter into this controversy again. Arguments have already 
been exhausted,—proof, positive “as holy writ’’, has been adduced, — 
ind all to no purpose, th men whose reasoning powers have long 
been blunted by habitual perversion, or whose ignorance or fanaticism 





enders them incapable reciating an argument at all. We counsel 
Southern men hereafter t t this subject of slavery alone,—to let our 
opponents “tear and fret and rage”, whilst we maintain a position of 
dignified and manly lep We have exhausted argument, we 


rs, and say to those who denounce 


now throw ourseives up 
us and our institutions, advance, if you dare, in these unhallowed 
1 we eet you no more under the guise of 


schemes, advance, a 


friendship, but ope iveterate and de idly loemen 
—— “Which thou wilt— 
Wet juarrel hilt to hilt.’ 
VOL. VIIL—NO. 15 


( 
we 
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he entire history of man, and explain his relation t 
inet he inhabits. The earth, itself, is but a vast tomb of buried mat- 





ter, man but the rudiment of a future Both are destined to a more perfect 
eful state. The one to become the base of mighty physical changes, 

other the source of moral and intellectual reforms. If, on the one 

! | is destruction, so, on the other, all is re-productior Nothing 


lives or perishes without its purpo No variation in nature occurs in 
vain. If fires burst forth from the centre of our globe, and heave, and 
twist, and break into fragments, immense beds of rock; if the fountains of 
the great deep are bi n up, and the winds rushing from their prison 
house verturn the barriers between sea and land; if empires are des 
troy if whole races of met me extinct, and the records of thei 
ences crumble to dust nly that new seas and new lands, new 
race f beings, 1 new civilization, may rise in their places. All, from 
é 1 we stand upon, to the 1 f intelligence, is in a state of pr 
( _ om of existe! ! part of that great system, which 
I estil m I Val him nearer and 1 wards 


We should be ol; d to introduce other extracts from this very supe- 


ess, but our limits will not allow us this gratification. 


9.—Inirepid Faith; a Sermon on the Death of the Rev. William 
Tomlinson Bran Ys D. D.. wit 1 Sketch of his Life and Cha- 
acter, by Ricuarp Futyer, D. D. Charleston: W. Riley. 








) TLY was consp ] : } y the eminen 
. ' 
Southern « mtr d vu Y ‘ e contributor to the 
Review A ripe scholar, pl und 1 nhysician, 
| I 
vy not hope ery soon to h Ss place supp ed 
creat in many of the elements of greatness, and occ 
ng life, positions « the highest dign and usefulness 
the one high God, he was familiar with the sublime mysteries of his 
1ith; as an instructor, a teacher, a guide in the ways of literature 
} he + } Po an . ye Sonthar tri - 
ind philosophy, what numbers are there in our Southern country ready 
, —_— — , 
to rise and acknowileage their deep and lasting indebtedness to him. 
| 2 } oar 8 new af. ° 
We, ndeed, have reason to treasul is memory in our affections ;—he 
vas to us the instructor, the friend, and we love to ponder over thos¢ 
I 
essons of wisdom and virtue which there were his to teach. But he 
Ss 9 1e s—we honored h m n the past, nd over h S grave we be id 
; ¢ ' 5 .% —™ ee a 
V WI h emotion which cann pe ex essed, Wit SOrrow Which re- 
luses comiort for that heart has ceased to beat whit h once warmed 
with noblest symp thies,—that elevated spirit has taken its fl eht for- 
ver from our midst. 
The re could have been no } ppier sé le tion of a speaker to pro- 
unce the eulogy over Dr. Brantly, than his friend and pupil, the elo- 
lent, pious and fted Fuller Public expectat was raised ver\ 
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Review, in his latter days, Mr. Legaré furnished a noble list—“Consti- 


utional History of Greece,” “Democracy of Athens,’’ “Roman Levgis- 


{ 
lation,’ “Demosthenes.” 
Mr. Legaré’s speeches and journals and letters will complete the 


nvaluable collection. 


11.—Brownson’s Quarterly Review, No. VI. April, 1845. Boston 
Benj. H. Greene. 


Mr. Brownson’s extraordinary career and extraordinary talents, 
give an interest to every thing which he touches. Whether this inter. 
st has ensured him that which, as an editor, he has found in common 
vith ourselves to be most necessary,—a large subscription list and 
rompt payments,—we are unable to say. One thing, however, Mr. 
Brownson is original in conducting a Review on the principle, of being 
“written in great part by the gentleman whose name it bears.’”’ As to 
the character of these “writings’’, we need only refer to the title-page, 
und find they are very like what would have been expected from their 
iuthor: “The Church against no Church,” “Parkerism or Infidelity,’ 
‘Miss Fuller and Reformers,” “Catholic Magazine and ourselves,’’ etc. 
In noticing Mr. Thornwell of South-Carolina’s work on the “Apcecry- 
pha,’’ Mr. Brownson indulges a little sarcasm, and vows that he will 


ly use it up on some early occasion. Speaking of Prof. Thorn- 


leart 
well, he says: “He has annexed two pages of errata; if he had annexed 
some two or three hundred pages, he would have still left no small 
number to be corrected by the reader.” ‘This flippancy of expression 
nay be suffered to Mr. Brownson, but when he comes to measure 
strength with the Professor, it will be seen that he has a foeman worthy 
f his most glittering steel, in a conflict with whom, to come off “lau- 
rel-crowned’’, will be no easy 1atter. 


12.— Manual of Ancient and Modern History; by W.C.Taytor, LL.D., 
M. R., A.S., of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with a chap- 
ter on the History of the United States, by C.S. Henry, D.D., 
Professor of Philosophy and History in the University of the 
city of New-York. D. Appleton & Co. 1845. 

Here is a work got up in an admirable manner, in compact form, and 
containing some eight hundred pages of well-arranged and digested 
matter. These manuals of history have their value, and when well 
executed deserve high commendation. On the score of mu/tum in parvo, 
they address themselves to readers whose indolence would have pre- 


vented their otherwise attaining any idea of history at all. Nor only 
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this ; a very large proportion of mankind have but small opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with books, and, for such, abridgments and com- 
pends are invaluable. Tosuch as these we commend the text-book of 
Professors Taylor and Henry. So far as we have been able to exam- 
ine it, the work appears to possess many advantages. We do not assert, 
however, that it is altogether so philosophical, or that it will have the 
popularity of Mr. Titler’s valuable work on the same subject. 

~ We are glad to perceive that the Messrs. Appleton continue their 
publications of the more valuable English literature, for much there is 
that crosses the Atlantic, which had better have remained on the other 


side of the water. 


| a 110 contra Atheos 


I'nis is a very interesting and valuable book. Dr. Taylor is cer- 


ainly a learned man, and he has here brought his learning to bear 


upon a portion of Plato’s writings, which forms, as he has correctly 


} 


remarked, “one of the best central positions from whence [which?] to 
make excursions over a large part of the Platonic philosophy.” The 

biect of the author is to recomme nd Plato’s w ritings to the educated 
men of our country, and to inspire them with the love of his noble 
philosophy. In this we most cheerfully concur. We believe that the 
times demand it. The philosophy of the Grecian sage would prove a 
successful antagonist of many of the philosophical speculations, which 
are rife among us. The celebrated Robert Hall “often expressed his 
istonishment at the neglect into which he apprehended the writings of 
Plato were sinking ; and said, that an entire disregard of them would 
be an irrefragible proof of a shallow age.”—Memoir in Works, vol. 3, 
p. 31. We fear that the present age is open to this charge; and 
:Ithough we unite with Dr. Taylor, in commending Plato to our read- 
ers, we confess we do it with less of the hope than the desire of suc- 


cess. Greek is unfashionable among us; and philosophy is confined 


a select few, who themselves philosophize to very little purpose. 
With no very sanguine expectations, therefore, but with earnest good 
vill, we wish Dr. Taylor success in his attempt to “unsphere the spi- 
rit of Plato,” and bring him down to converse with the youth of our 
ountry. 

We wish that this work were more critical. It smacks somewhat 

ish i 

f the Anthonian school, in which redundant commentary is substituted 
for thorough and accurate exegesis. We mean not to speak slight- 
ingly of Dr. Anthon. He is an honor to our country; and in common 
with all candid scholars, we appreciate his vast learning and untiring 


¢ 


ustry. But we do not hesitate to avow our conviction that the edi- 


which he s published, are deficient in some of 
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ement good 100K Let Dr. Anthon, Dr 
. ‘ } 
| 1 single d 1e | . Bremi has done De. 
: a 1 
sthe es, ad we | egin tf shall ho r e 
( ) import « school books Germany. 
l sion, we ¢ end this book to our readers as a mos la- 
ution to P terature L € ess our hope tha 
th such a recept is Vi f rage the author to proceed 
ems to be to him “a labo ve.” 
, = ( of 1 taining a collect f the 
‘ rranhical Lat, 7.) 
es S, raphical sketches, anec- 
es, etc., re t : d antiquities, together with 
or heal 
( statist S l‘o which is ended 
stor desc) f the District of Columt 
, 
trate over one hundred engravings iy Henry How? 
+ ‘ T « > | l- ’ & 
( es . rubvlis | S. Babcock & Co. 1845. 
I’ S I e Southern circulat Ai o 
c e “0 D , A é chord in every Southern 
f e never | witha purer er patriotism than when 
| T } f+ 
‘ y 1e eve s or ne } Ste \ Mr. re we, the author oi the pre- 
l n, ssesst ny l I s for this species of intel- 
) =e 2 er 
e¢ ind hh I es noul Of i0Cai | I on in 
( eto V ro a, ch ec ( easily be obtained from other 
rce He v sociated ii execut of two similar works on 
ie S 3; of New-York and New-Jers nd is now disposed, it seems, 
d his ¢ rizes to the S iM In what manner thes¢ 
+; ' re ci } , we r from his preface: 
. I 
j 4 in vel esl 
Is and t istrations. Every s¢ f 
vealth wa t l ( effect our purpose, W 1- 
neyed hu of mi ‘ often sharing alike the hos- 
lal a ( onwar plea 
é } } itiz Mu 
! s been thu le n and in al n 
tere ( t ] ! é antiquities colle a 
i i 7 Wi communications, m é 
V ’ Lie lue « 5 pu 
us U heir a rs 
Me Babcock & Co. inform us t they contemplate a work, 
r Kind to t S, 1 Si ul eb I la. We gladly com nend the 
indertaking, and further ny W n our power. These things 
ndicate etter spirit at the South, be crowned with the hap- 
est u Chey have our heart shes. 
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1. Simms’ Monit! ly Ma and Review, June, 1845. Charleston: 
Burges & James. 

2. Southern Literary Messenger, J , 1845. Richmond: Wm. Me- 
Farlane. 


yy , ryt ra | 
['HESE two magazines keep up their character. The latter is of long 
1! ] { } + 1! » 
established reputation ; the former s but lately challenged for itself 
} \ g 
‘ 
1 place in the literary circle Mr. Simms’ reputation must operate 


favorably for his journal, 1 will, we trust, induce him to win for ita 
rher and still higher re t Mr. Minor is conducting his maga- 
] 


ne on a principle which Ke it th pleasing and popular lhe 
! ! rv) 


; ‘ ++ ] 1] . } 
erai spirit of the world of iette lakes US all Iriends. 
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16.— MEDICINE. 
1. Southern Medical and Surgical Journal. Edited by Paut F. Eve, 
M. D., and J. P. Garvin, M.D. May number. Augusta, Ga. : 
Jas. McCafferty. 1845. 
2 AD wry of Practical Medicine, Nos. V1, VIL, VIII, ¢ 
By James Copianp, M. D., F. R.S. Edited, with additions, by 
Cus. Lez, M.D. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


We class our medical matters t vetner, and take the Doctors all at 
‘e. To Drs. Eve and G , of Augusta, something is due for the 
s they are making to sust 1 journal of medicine at the South. 


We are’ sure that it deserves a patronage, and we know that it is 
e ire disconsolate in reflecting on 
success with which Sout! erary toil is ever rewarded. Our 

Irie ids, Drs. Sinkler & Smit of this ¢ ty, have h id small success In 
troducing a similar journ in South-Carolina; but we understand 
that they do not yet despond. We h pe that the Georgia ws rk is suc- 
cessful. Wecommend the article in the present number on “Mesmer- 
sm,” ete. by our friend, Dr. La Dugas, of Augusta, to especial notice. 
Dr. Copland’s Dict iry of Practi Medicine is left for the present 


ve occasion to reler to it 
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LHIS superD edition ¢ sn e, ce that of the Bi 


same house, w speak ich for the capacity of our publishers to 
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Pocket Edition of Nelect Novels, etc 


1845. No. 7—Man a 


JAMES, Esq No. 10—Night and Morning ; by Sir E. L 
BuLWER. 
‘Tuts is another enterprize of that indefatigable and truly valuable 
muse, the Messrs. Harpers. ‘These pocket editions look very hand. 
some, and appear to much creater advantage, than most of the cheap 
erature of the same character. Bulwer and James will never be re- 
ed to ten, nor occupy very long at a time that unenviable pos 
—the dusty shelves of a bookseller 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
1. We have bee mpelled to defer several very interesting articles 
» tl tnumber. Our contributors are frequently in error in send. 
r us their sheets just as we are closing up a number of the Review 
fs sequence is, they are obliged to be laid on the table. To be 


insured a place, an article ought to be here six weeks or two months 
fore our regular per ids of issue. 
2. We received, in the Pensac« Gazette, an article in relation t 
ie “National Defence.” It was sent to us by Wm. H. Chace, Esq., 
nd 1 our limits permitted, it should have received that attention 
which its merits deserve 
3. A few typographical errors, unavoidably found a place in the arti- 
cle on “Carolina Agriculture,” etc. in this number. The principal ones 
» notice, are these :—10th page, 21st line, for 23 read 2 or 3; 11th 
re 1e Ist, for “average of the crop,’”’ read “crop.’’ ‘The reader wi! 
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Novels. 
t Arms, 


New-York: Harper & Brothers 
Henry de Cerons ; by G.P.R 
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hie, QUARTE 
ornéMs;——Five,DoLiLars PER kan 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE POGT PATD, AND ADD Es 
AGENT, 52 BROAD-sTREET, CE 


Notice of discontintlance mast be‘given three montly 
of the subscribed for time 
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